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The Congregationalist 28 November 1895 


The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE to England and Holland 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Express Steamer Columbia, landing at PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, 
returning August 1 by the same Line. The Itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, etc. 
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The preliminary an- 
nouncement is now 
ready and will be sent 
to any address upon 
request. The IIlus- 
trated Itinerary, with 
historical notes, is in 
preparation and will be 
issued in January, price, 
postpaid, ro cents. 
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A SCROOBY INN. 


Applications may be made at once, and all such applications will be filed and considered in order. Correspondence invited; due notice will be 
given of the date when registration will begin. 


Address PILGRIMAGE, Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 


HANDBOOK FOR 1896. 


READY DEC. 8. 


The Handbook for 1896 incorporates all the best features of the eight previous 
annual editions and adds several new and valuable pages. 

So satisfactory was last year’s plan of subdividing the weekly topics for the prayer 
meetings that it has been followed again. 








Contents of 1896 Handbook in Part. 

















Daily Bible Readings. 

Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with 
sub-divisions. 

Week of Prayer Topics. 

Communion Topics. 

Missionary Meeting Topics. 

Passion-Tide Topics. 


Our Benevolent Societies. 

Y. M. C. A. Statistics. 

Cong. Colleges. Seminaries. 
Calendar of Meetings for 1896. 
Missionary Statistics. 

Creed of 1883. 

The New Form of Admission. 


Interesting Congregational Facts. 

National Council Findings. 

A Popular Catechism of Congregation- 
alism. 

Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


Sunday School Lessons. 

Y. P. S.C. E. Topics. 
Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S. S. and Y. P. S. C. E. Statistics. 








The Handbook Series. 
Issued quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cénts per copy. 
Published in 1894: No. 1, Handbook of 1894; No. 2, Forward Movements; No. 3, Organ- 
ized Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 
Series of 1895: No. 5, Handbook of 1895; No. 6, A. B. C. F. M.; No.7, Home Mission- 
ary Society; No. 8, American Missionary Association; No. 9, Handbook for 1896. 
1@=— 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _g) 
Single copies, 4 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


Order early and send cash with order. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


68 Pages. 
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Scribner’s 
for Christmas 


Is full of short stories and pictures. It is a magazine that 
primarily entertains and incidentally instructs, but does 
both in a way that fits into the spirit of the holiday season. 
It fil's both the mind and the eye with enjoyment. 

The most artistic thing in the Christmas number is 
‘“‘Alma-Tadema—His Career and Work,” an elaborately il- 
lustrated article by Cosmo Monkhouse. 

“ Wild Beasts as They Live” is an illustrated article by 
Capt. J. C. Melliss, Bombay Infantry, vivid'y describing 
lion and tiger hunting. 

“The Kinetoscope of Time,” by Brander Matthews, an 
original and imaginative piece of fiction, fancifully illus- 
trated by Oliver Herford. 
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“Sentimental 


Tommy” 


By J. M. Barrie 


Those who have read (and who has not?) ‘The Little 
Minister’ and ‘A Window in Thrums”’ can anticipate what 
Mr. Barrie’s “‘ Sentimental Tommy” will be. It is to be the 
chief serial in SCRIBNER’S for 1896, beginning in the January 
number. 

Mr. Barrie is an author who makes characters that live 
—real people who exist in vivid lifelike scenes and haunt 
the memory in after years. In this latest work,on which be 
has been engaged nearly four years, he has shown more 
geniusand power than inany previous vroductions. * Senti- 
mental Tommy” promises to be the great literary success 
of the coming year. 
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Christmas Stories 
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Two Years for $4.50 


Frank R. Stockton has a Christmas love story, which 
bears a characteristic title—‘‘The Staying Power of Sir 
Rohan,” Its illustrations are quaint and exactly suitable. 

A thrilling Detective story by C. E. Carryl, entitled 
“The River Syndicate,” perhaps eyualing Sherlock 
Holmes’s best work. Illustrated. 

Joel Chandler Harris’s characteristic tale of a faithful 
slave—‘ The Colonel’s Nigger-Dog ”’ 

Other Christmas stories are ‘A White Blot,” by Henry 
Van Dyke, a poetic and imaginative tale of a picture (illus- 
trated); The Heroism of Landers,” by A. S. Pier (illus- 
trated); and ‘*Hopper’s Old Man,” by R. C. V. Meyers. 


On sale at Newsdealers, 25 cents 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE costs $3.00 a year, but new sub- 
scribers can have all the numbers for 1895 and a year’s sub 
cription for 1896 for $4.50. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is going to be better next year 
thanever. Itis going tohave new features. Its publishers 
are not satisfied with past successes. It purposes to more 
thoroughly deserve the confidence of the reading public. 

The History Serial —‘‘Last Quarter-Century in the 
United States’”—will be continued. Just now it is ap- 
proaching a period of absorbing interest to the present 
generation—the first administration of President Cleveland. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ought to get careful consider- 
ation as a Christmas gift. The $4.50 offer ought to get 
double consideration. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS 


FOR CHILDREN. 


The great popularity of our former lessons for 
the little people has demonstrated that it is of 
the utmost importance to furnish the children 
with lessons suited to their age and capacity, and 
has encouraged us to enlarge and improve the 
children’s course in the Life of Christ Series by 
the addition of a Primary Monthly. This course, 
as issued for 1896, is as follows: 


Primary Lessons, 


with Kindergarten Sewing Cards, for the 
little tots. dainty series of lessons 


Primary Monthly. 


This new lication has designs for 
drawing and coloring, beautiful (_aete 
tive pictures, and carefully prepared 
questions for the Younger Primary 
cholars. 


Child’s Quarterly. 


This Quarterly proved an instant 
success, and is now much improved. 











It is believed that this Course of Primary 
Lessons embodies in its design and make-up 
the best principles of teaching children the 
stories and great truths of the life of Christ, and 
will prove to be of great advantage to every 
Primary School. 

PRIMARY TEACHERS are requested to 
send for Free Samples, Testimonials, etc. 


The Bible Study Publishing Co. 
21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Christmas Music ! 
Hull’s Quarterly, Volume 2. No. 2. 
THE SON OF THE MORNING. 


A New Christmas Service, complete Music and Reci- 
tations. Specimen Copy 5 Cents. 50 cents a duzen, $4.00 
a hundred, mailed postpaid. If you want something good 
to sing that you will not be ashamed to invite your 
friends in to hear, you will find this is just what you 
need. Address 


ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street New York. 








NEW GIFT BOOKS 


THE CITY OF THE SULTANS. 


Or, Constantinople, the sentinel of the Bosphorus. 
By Clara Erskine Clement. Handsomely illustrated 
with photogravures from photographs 

A companion to the popular “ ITALIAN CITIES,” 
to which series the writer of the present volume 
contributed the ‘QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC”’ and 
“NAPLES: THE CITY OF PARTHENOPE.” Small 
8vo, cloth. Elaborate cover. $3.00 


THE SALON OF 1895, cus. *or ve 


greatest art annual of the age. Over 100 photo- 
gTavures—INCLUDING 12 1N COLORS—of the paintings 
of this year’s Salon exhibits. Imperial 8vo, red silk 
cloth, with palette design, $1 


0 
d THE TA M N By sir Walter 
an s Scott. Hand- 
some new holiday editions. With introduction and 
notes by Andrew Lang. Handsomely illustrated 
with etchings and photogravures, on Japanese 
paper. Each 2 vols., 8vo, cloth. $6.00 
Companion editions to ‘‘ ROMOLA,” ‘“ LAST Days 
OF POMPEII,” “RIENZI,” “IVANHOE,” ‘ KENIL- 
WORTH AND HEART OF MIDLOTHIAN.” 
x By William Ware. Handsomely 
s printed from new type, and illus- 
trated with historic scenes. Small 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, uniform with our holiday editions of ‘ Zr- 
NOBIA”’ and “AURELIAN,” each copy in a box. $2.50 


HIS WIFE. ‘They are included in no editions of 
his writings. Translated by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
12mo, cloth, extra. $1.50 

For sale by booksellers generally, or sent by 
mai, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON. 


i a oe 
The Prophets of Israel—Popular Sketches 
trom Old Testament History. By Carr 





| IfEINRICH CORNILL, Profeessor of Old Test- 


ament History in the University of Koen- 
igsburg. Frontispiece, Michael Angelo’s 
‘*Moses.’’ Pages, 200. Price, cloth, $1.00. 
A fascinating book, giving in a popular but exact 
form the main results of modern Blblical research, 
apa a resume of the contemporary history of the 
nations surrounding Israel, by one of the foremost Old 
Testament authorities in Europe. 
THE OPEN COURT PUB CO, 
#24 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Pi to § 
A BiLogyu So Feces n- 
day School tertainment —all 10, 
J.& P. B. MYERS, 85 John St., N. Y. 





SEND TEN CENTS 
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Most 
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BUYER, Beautifu 
fy : 
AD: Literary 
CHRISTMAS 
1 -1895- Annual 
CHARLES SCRIBNERS 
| NEWS YORK. Issued 
} 


With Over 100 Illustrations 


and numerous interesting articles by well-known au 
thors. Bound in a special Christmas cover in three 
colors. : 
TLe Christmas Book Buyer for 1895 contains 
Special Articles and Reviews of the new Holiday 
Books by 
Kenyon Cox, General Lew Wallace. 
Joel Chandler Harris, Mrs. E. H, iMashfleld, 
E. S. Martin, Ripley Hitchcock, 
Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Bliss Carman, W. J. Henderson. 


The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 
Daniel Vierge, Alfred Parsons, 
A. B. Frost, E. H. Garrett, 
R. B. Birch, R. Caton Woodville, 
J. Lockwood Kipling, Frederic Remington, 
Howard Pyle, George Wharton Edwards, 
E, A. Abbey, Edwin Lord Weeks, 
. D. Gibson, Margaret Armstrong, 
B. West Clinedinst, Ethel Reed, 

and other eminent artists. 


FROM THE N. Y. TRIBUNE. 
“ There is not in America or in England a more em 
prehensive, tasteful, and suggestive aid to the buyimg 
of books than is this handsome periodical.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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XK Peloubet’s QuarterliesxX 


4 


It is with pleasure that we announce to the Sunday-school world 
that we have decided to still further increase the unparalleled use of 


Peloubet’s Graded Quarterlies, by reducing the price of them for 


the coming year. 


yy 
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We believe that they are admitted by every one to be the best 
edited, best prepared, and best printed Quarterlies in the world, 
and now that they can be secured at these very much 


; 


* REDUCED PRICES § 


Ra. already unsurpassed circulation must be enormously candi 


‘j The Senior Quarterly 
r/\Y ars’ (for both 


The Junio yr, or Children’s . 
The Little Ones’ Quarterly 


XK 
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Mrs. M. G. KENNEDY. 


and wri 


They will be edited as here ine oa 


Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 


and in every essential represent the best thought of the, world care- 
fully edited by these representative leaders in Sunday-school work. 


Send for Free Samples, 


and decide for yourself after a rigid comparison as to which Quar- 

terlies impel the scholar to do the best work. 

7 lor Sunday-school teachers we publish Teachers’ Quarterlies 

4 in four grades, containing explanatory and illustrative notes for 
Price, 40 cents a year. 


N their so/e use. 
4 UW. H. Wilde & Co, ¥ 


tten answers), 


Price “ves Price next Pricenext Year 
Ye year. per Quarter, 
20. cents. 16 cents. 4 cents. 
(New.) 1 * 4s 
20 cents. 16 4 
16 12 3 
12 12 3 
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Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Man 
Who 





By A. CRESSY MORRISON, 


IN TIE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of the IMPROVED 


Frank Leslie’s 


OPULAR 
MONTHLY. 


@ The Hands omest Number of the Year. 


@ At Masada, in the Holy Land, in the year 
1886, there appear ed a man whose strik- 
ing resemblance to our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ is the foundation of Mr. Mor- 
rison’s beautiful and pathetic sketch, 
richly illustrated with many fine engrav- 
ings, in this number. 


@ = Other illustrated uruicies: “Masterand Man,” 
a powerful Russian story, by Lyof N. Tolstoi; 
‘Heroines and Heroiné Worship,” by Lida 
Rose McCabe; “The Heroines-of Chivalry,’" by 
Mrs. Frank Leslie; ‘Literary Boston,” by 
Lilian Whiting; “How the Wixes Joined the 
‘Four Hundred,’’? by A. Oakey Hall; “One 
Christmas Eve,” a story of the time of St. 
Louis, by Emily B. Stone: “The City of 
Dordrecht (Holland).’’ by Walter Armstrong; 
“The St. Nicholas Society,” by Wilf. P. Pond 
“A Japanese Story,” by Teiichi Yamagata: 
“The Mistletoe Bough,” a Christmas sugges- 
tion: and three chapters of the fascinating Vir- 
ginia novel, ‘*The Magnet Stone.”’ by Franc 
swann Williams, etc, Send for Premium List 
~ oll Newsestands. “© Price *’S ev 
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CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS ins pretty cSisantan 


instructive Responsive Service, 16 pp. Price, 5 cts. a copy. 
CHRISTMAS- TID By L. E. Jones. A new and very 
« fine Christmas Service of Songs and 

Readings. Price, & cents a single copy. 
By Williamson & 


THE PALACE OF SANTA GLAUS. Pyro" m. 


charming little Cantata by new writers who evidently under- 
stand the art of teaching a moral while pleasing the children, 
Price, 80 cents a single copy. 

OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
Dorothy’s Dream, Santa Claus’ Mission, one Chriat- 
mas Eve, A Jolly Christmas, Santa Claus & Co., A 
Christmas Vialea, Catchin ing Kriss Kringle, Judge 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus’ Mistake, T ew Santa 
Claus, The Waifs’ Christmas, Ete. These have all won 
great favor in past years. Price of each Cantata 80 
cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
a reey Entertainment of 
A CHRISTMAS R REVERIE lay Entenaiement 0 


great interest. 0 cents a si ingle copy. 
A GHAISTMAS BAZAAR, "sk, rs 
« other pleasant entertainment. 
rice, 10 cents a single copy. 
BETHLEHEM, ey Frederic Weatherly and Geo. F. Root. 
his is a suberb Christmas Cantata for 
adults only, Ithas now the enviable position of a standard 
work, and it has no superior in its own field. 50 eta. a copy, 


ANTHEMS Especially designed for Christmas use_will be 


in the Suppemeet to the Musical Visitor 
for December. Price of “Musical Visitor” 15 cents 


A CATALOGUE of Christmas Music of every description 


for use in the Church,. Sunday Schools or 
Home Circle, will be sent to any address on application. 


CASH or REFERENCES must accompany orders from 


those who have not had credit 
dealings with us. 


Send 10 cents for sample (back number) of “MUSICAL 
VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being printed in 


each issue, 
HE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
OINCINNATL NEW YORK, Cc HICAGO 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


The aes Child. Service by Lowry. 
$4 per 100; 5 ets. ea., if by mail. 


The Feast of Light. For Primary Classes. 


Printed in colors. 6 ets. 
Annual No. 26. Seven newcards. 4 cts. 
Selected Carols from previous issues. 

No. 1—5 ets. No. 2—5 ets. No 


Recitations for Christmas Time, No.6 


Kight pages of appropriate poetry and prose, 4 cts. 
Pop- 


St. Nicholas’ Visit to the School. 
ular Cantata by DOANE. 380 c¢ts., by ma 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO 
215 Wabash Ave. € hicago, 


76 East 9th St.. New York, 


16 pages. 


3—6 ets. No. 4—5ets. 
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Now Ready. 


The Beautiful | 
Christmas 


Number of 
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Christmas Number. 


st NICHOLAS 
|§FOR- YOUNG -FOLKS 
CONDUCTED BY 
MARY: MAPES - DODGE 
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A CHRIS ISTMAS | BOOK 
FOR 25 CENTS. 
CONTAINING 
The First of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 
‘Letters to Young Friends.” 

A Christmas Poem, 
«‘TheDream-March of the Children,” 
By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
A Complete Story by 

MRS. BURTON HARRISON. ‘ 
Beginning a Serial, 4 
‘* Betty Leicester’s 
English Christmas,” by 3 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT. § 
A Christmas Frontispiece, 6 
‘‘Ho, for the Christmas Tree! ’’ 


» CHRISTMAS STORIES, 


‘*How a Street-Car Cameina Stocking,’’ 
; ‘“*A Christmas White Elephant,’’ etc. 


CHRISTMAS POEMS. 
} CHRISTMAS PICTURES. 


wuy NOT MAKE YOUR YOUNG FOLKS | 
HE GIFT OF A_ SUBSCRIPTION — 

M CHRISTMAS 12 TIMES A YEAR” ? , 

25 cents a number, $3.00 a year. 

q 


» T 

] 

7 

» All dealers sell numbers and take sub- 
) scriptions, or remittance may be made to 
: 

] 

, 
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THE CENTURY CO., 
Union Square, New York. 
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MUCH A!) eS 


1, what PIANO PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 


Musical Matters, will re- MUSICAL VISITOR 
5 


ceive in subscribing for the 
a@ Monthly Magazine devoted to the iterests of 


“~@: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. = 





$2 Page each issue « ining practical from 
prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
sketches, poems, correspondence and 


®. VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :® 


by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
to the November and December numbers, containin: OIR 
Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas respectivel CHO! 

MUSIC as a regular feature of the org has en WR 
conunued and will be replaced by Vocal and 

to meet general demands. Subscription $1.50 per year; single 
copies 15 cents. The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 1895 issue. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Piano Music 























Christmas 
“SERVICES and CANTATAS, for 
= theS.S. A16 page catalogue de 
scribing same sent free to an 
boar application to GRO. F. HE 460. 
HICAGO, 940 W. Madison st. NEW YORK, 44 ¢. 23d et 











Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820, 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL C@O., Boston, Mass. 
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LITTLE RIVERS. 
A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By Hgnry VAN Dyke. 
Profusely illustrated. 12mo, $2 00. 


“Dr. Van Dyke has both the heart and the touch of an artist; he feels 
instinctively the charm of the world of woods and waters; he has a loving 
companionship with all sound human living, and he has the magic of style.”— 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 
THE ART OF LIVING. 
By Rosert GRANT. With 135 illustrations by C. D. Gibson, B. W. 
Clinedinst and W. H. Hyde. 12mo, $2.5 


“ He deals with the practical problems in the everyday life of the everyday 
man with his characteristic wit and fancy.’’— Boston Advertiser. 


A BACHELOR’S CHRISTIIAS, 
And Other Stories. By RopertGrant. With 21 full-page illus- 
trations by C. D. Gibson, Irving R. Wiles, A. B. Wenzell and 
C. Carleton. 12mo, $1 50 


“It cuntains some of the very ry ow stories by this very bright author. 
A thoroughly fascinating and delightful book.”—Philadeiphia Press. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 
His Family and His Court. 

Memoirs of Constant, First Valet de Chambre to the Emperor. 
Translated from the French. With an Introduction by Im- 
BERT DE SAINT AMAND. 4 vols., 12mo, $5 00. 

No man ever had so near a view of Napoleon as Constant, and his memoirs, 
now for the first time published in Euglish, give a more definite portrait of the 
emperor as a man than any other work. Constant also gives vivid descr’ ptions 
of the notable characters that surrounded Napoleon, and enlivens his pages 
with many interesting anecdotes. 


AN OLD NEW ENGLAND TOWN. 

Sketches of Life, Scenery, and Character during the first Two 
Centuries of its History. By Rev. Frank 8S. Cuitp. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 12mo, $2 00, net. 

Edition de luxe, limited to 300 copies, 8vo, $5 00, net. 
The life of the early settlers in New England is pictured with unusual 
vividness and interest in these sketches. Old Fairfield played a conspicuous 


part before the Revolution, and this book is a setting forth of the important 
relations that the New Engiand towns have borne to the progress of the Amer- 


ican people. 
UNC’ EDINBURG. 


WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY 
TIFMES. 
A series designed to portray the lives and the times of eminent 
women of the Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 
First Volume now ready: Margaret Winthrop. By 
ALIcE MorsE EARLE 12mo, $1 25. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. 
oe Anne and the Georges. By DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 12mo, 
1.50. 
Continuing the former volumes, *‘ From Celt to Tudor” and 
‘From Elizabeth to Anne.”’ 


COUSIN ANTHONY AND I. 
Some Views of Ours About Divers Matters and Various Aspects 
of Life. By E.S. Martin. 12mo, $1.25. 


A volume of brief essays, written in the light, pleasing and extremely 
pithy style which characterized the author’s former popular book, ‘* Windfalls 
of Observation,” now in its sixth edition. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By F. Marton CrawrorpD. Illustrated by Edwin L. Weeks. 
Square 12mo, $1 50. 
“It gives a charming description of Turkish life and depicts sights and 
scenes in the Sultan’s capital.”— Philadelphia Telegraph. 


THE ASMAZING [MARRIAGE. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH. 2 vols., 12m0, uniform with “ Lord Or- 

mont and his Aminta,’’ $2 50 

“It will give new pleasure to the many readers who knew Dr. Stoddard so 
agrecnsty in his former, charming illustrated books of travel, ‘ Spanish Cities,’ 
‘Across Russia’ and ‘ Beyond the Rockies.’”— Philadelphia Press. 

CRUISING AMONG THE CARIBBEES. 

Summer Days in Winter Months. By C. A. Stopparp, D.D., 

editor of the NV. Y. Observer. 12mo, $150 


COLLEGE GIRLS. 
By ABBE CARTER GOODLOE. Illustrated by C. D. Gibson. 12mo, 


$1 25 
$1 25. 

“ The stories are all excellent in quality, and some of them are exceedingly 
bright.’’-—Boston Advertiser. 
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A Plantation Echo. By THomas Netson Pace. Illustrated by 


B. W. Clinedinst. Small folio, $1.50. 


“One of the most charming of Mr. Page’s Southern stories, published in 
the handsome illustrated form previously given to ‘Marse Chan,’* Meh Lady,’ 
and ‘Polly.’ The illustrations are strikingly good.”—Boston Advertiser. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 








By ALEXANDER BLAcK. With 37 illustrations from life, photo- 
graphs by the author. 16mo, $1 00. 


MISS JERRY. 





Memorandum of 


Important CHANGES 
and Improvements 


To be noted in connection with the 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS 


published by the Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. 


The Little Pilgrim. 


Weekly. 20 cents, former price 25 cents. 


ts The Little Pilgrim is printed in colors. 

ta The Little Pilgrim is enlarged. 

sa The Little Pilgrim is reduced in price. 
The Little Pilgrim devotes two of its pages each week 
to the lesson, and two pages to suibeclinnponn matter, 


pictures, stories,and poems. It stands in the front 
rank of our periodicals. 


The Mayflower. 


Weekly. 25 cents in clubs. 
i The Mayflower is printed in colors. 


Continues under the efficient editorial manageme: t 
of Mrs. Boynton. Short articles and many illustra- 
tions are features of this paper. 


The Wellspring. 


Weekly. 50 cents in clubs. 
t& The Wellspring is enlarged to 8 pages. 


Perhapsthe most radical change of a)lis in this young 
people’s paper, which for so many years has stood as 
one of the best of its class. The paper is en/arged to 
eight pages. 9x13. Serial stories will be published in the 
weekly edition. The first Serial begins in December, 
and is by the popular editor of the paper, Willis 
Boyd Allen. 


Free papers ( Wellspring, Mayflower, or Little Pilgrim) for 
one month to non-subscribing schools. 


Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 









THE CENTURY 
ILLUSTRATE 





© 0 HAMLIN OC BEF F OOO © 


DRT OMAR) SANNE NET ORY 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
OF “THE CENTURY”? 


The most beautiful issue of a magazine that one can im- 
agine. It contains the famous pictures by the great French 


artist, Tissot, illustrating THE LIFE OF CH RIST, 
pictures which when they were exhibited in Paris many 
people wept over, some making the rounds of the rooms 
containing them on their knees. Read the article that ac- 
companies the pictures. On every news-stand, 35 cents. 
You can subscribe for a year beginning with November (first 
number of the volume) for $4.00, and for $1.00 more you can have 
all the numbers of the past twelve months containing the first part 
of the Napoleon Life. ‘he Century Co., Union Square, New York. 

















Christmas Concert Exercises 


THE CHIMING BELLS OF CHRISTM AS- 
TIDE, With Music aud Recitations By MARION 
West. & cents each ; $4.00 per hundred, 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY TOLD AN ° 
By Miss VELLA and Mrs, ATWOOD. » . For 
Primary Classes. Part 2. For Junior and Adult 
Classes. Each part 5 cents ; $4.00 per hundred. 

Twenty-five others tor primary and mainschool. Send 

for full list. 


A New Christmas Entertainment for Primary Classes. 
THE BROWNIE’S VISIT. 
By Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 
5 cents each; 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS, 15 cents, postpaid. 
CANDY BOXES, $1.00 per hundred and upwards. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
131-2 BROMFIELD STREET, - BOSTON. 
| This little tract has been 
The | of immense service to the 
| churches in suggesting sye- 
tematic methods of giving. 





66 aAPrris’? It was first 

Q é ‘st published as an 
Har ris | article in the Congregation 
M tl | f | ane, a6 ae ir 
ce. Many large editions o 
ethod 0 | the “True Method of Giv- 
= | ing” in its present form have 
Giving | been sold. Price, 100 copies, 

» ' 2.50; 35 copies, $1.00, 


For sale at the office of The Congreyationaliat, Boston 


The Minute-llan on the 
Frontier. 


By the Rev. WititiaAm G. PuppEFooT. One 
vol , illus., 12:00, cloth, $1.25. 

Mr. Puddefoot has lived the life of a frontier mission 
ary. He has witnessed the exciting scenes that take 
place in the occupation of the border. He has himeelf 
suffered hardships in battling with a stern climate and 
a harsh nature; he has slept under the open stars. All 
phases of frontier life in our marvelous West he has 
studied, and he describes them with an ever buoyant 
humor, a tear-compelling pathos, a magnetic enthusi- 
asm. As a contribution to the history of our country, 
these sketches are destined to be more and more 
prized. 


For saie by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers on receipt of price. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SESINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoanelective English course. Advanced 
emitic study optional. Entrance examination on 

Wednesday, Sept. 4. Address Prof. ¥F. B. DENIO, 

Bangor, Me. 
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Beautiful Houses. 


By Louis H. Gisson. With over 200 illustra- 
tions. One vol, 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 

Since the publication of his “ Convenient Houses,” 
Mr. Gibson has been abroad, where he made a careful 
study of the national architecture of many countries. 
He has returned convinced of the possibility of adapt- 
ing many of the excellences of fc reign houses to the 
requirements of American life. The book is not on) 
historical and descriptive, but suggestive and practica 
and will be a delight to all connoisseurs, both of arc hi: 
tecture and of bookmaking. 


By the Same Author. 
Convenient Houses and How 


to Build Them. 


With a large variety of plans and photo- 
graphs and interiors and exteriors of ideal 
homes, varying in cost from $1,000 to $10,- 





000. Bound in cloth. Square 8vo. $2.50. | 


The Faience Violin. 


3y CHAMPFLEURY. ‘Translated by HELEN B. 


Doe. Printed with wide margins, photo- 
gravure frontispieces, and attractive title- 
page. Daintily illustrated and bound. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, per vol., $1.00; full 
leather, per vol., $1.50. 

Champfleury’s “ Violon de Faience” is a modern 
French classic. It takes its place with the most highly 
praised masterpieces of the eighteenth century. The 
work in its present form is one of the most pe rfect ex 
amples of bookmaking that has ever come from an 
American publishing house. 


9 ° 
L’Avril. 

(Uniform in style and price with ‘‘ The Fai- 
ence Violin.) Translated from the French 
of Paul Margueritte by HELEN B. Doz. 
Paul Margueritte is a well-known French artist. The 

scene is laid in the warm southern shore of France, 
wherethe colors even in winter are bright and cheer- 
ful. The descriptions of scenery are charming, and 
the style extremely quaint and artistic. The illustra- 
tions, from the author’s uwn sketches, are as dainty as 
the story is sweet and wholesome. 


Anarchy or Government ? 
By Wm M. SALTER. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Mr. Salter does not by the word “ anarchy ’’ mean 
disorder, riot and crime, but he uses it in its simple 
literal sense “asa name fora state of society without 
government.” He shows thatif all men were perfect, 
practical anare e. or lack of governmental interference 
would be an ideal state of things. But he no less con- 
clusively proves that government is necessary. It is 
calculated to stir men to the most sympathetic thought 
in regard to the great problems that engage our day. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street. 


69,000 Sunday-sehool 


workers who use them rezularly affirm that 









every Sunday-School ‘Teacl.er must, in 
order to do their best work, weckly stucy 


Menee? 


336 Pace: 








The twenty-second annual vo'ume, just 
issued, is, we believe, the beet cf the 


series in every respect. If not found at 





Booksellers, write for /ree sample pages to 


W.A. WILDE & CO., Boston. k 





WORLD- -WIDE®: the bors of the Y. P.S, 
from the begin- 
ning sand in all lands, by 


Bere FRANCIS E. CLARK, D. D, 

648 pp., over ow) illustrations. 

AGENTS WANTED. Act 
quick, secure territory. Best chance ever offered. Be- 
ge now to secure the holiday orders. Distance no 
indrance, we pay freight. Give credit. Exclusive 
territory. A beautiful Ohristmas Gift. Send for extra 

terms. GILLESPIE, METZGA aR & KELLEY, 

639 N, Broad Street, Dept. 9, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The CH RISTM AS | 4 BEAUTIFULLY 


ILLUSTRATED 


CENTURY == 


CONTAINING: 
A Selection of Twelve Reproductions of 
the Marvelous Paintings by Tissot of 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST, 


The pictures which excited so much enthusiasm when ex- 
hibited in Paris—here for the first time reproduced. 


“ THE BRUSHWOOD BOY,” by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


One of the most powerful stories ever written by Mr. Kipling, 
a 16-page novelette —a story of the world of dreams. 


The Second Part of 
«SIR GEORGE TRESSADY,’’ 
By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY, ‘¢ HUMPERDINCK’S 

‘©CAPTAIN ELI’S BEST EAR,’’ ‘HANSEL UND GRETEL,’”’ 

By FRANK R. STOCKTON. By BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN. 

Opening Chapters of ««TOM GROGAN,” A New Novel 

By F. HOPKINSON SMITH, 


Author of “Col. Carter of Cartersville,” etc 
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«©A Midsummer Night,”’ by Benjamin Kidd, author of «Social Evolution.” 
‘‘NAPOLEON THE WAR LORD.”’’ 


Trafalgar, Austerlitz, The New Map of Europe, etc. Richly illustrated. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Sold everywhere, 35 cents. Subscription price, $4.00 a year. 
This is the time to subscribe. November begins the volume 


; and contains the first chapters 
» of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel, “Sir George Tressady.” A copy of the Novem- 
> ber number will be sent free of ‘charge to all new subscribers who begin yearly 
subscriptions with December. Subscribe through dealers, or the publishers, 
] 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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A NEW CHILD'S STORY BY MRS. BURNETT. 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. 


“ Attractive and wholesome; charming and natural,” 
says the Boston Fournal of it; “a book which every child 
will enjoy and which will hold the interest of tts parents.” 
Fully illustrated by Birch, square 8vo, price $1.50. For 
sale by all booksellers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, N. Y. 




















Distinct “= PI Gk RIM Bible 
Courses Studies 


Samples . » Pastors, Su, 







Course I. Six grades: the Teacher, Senior, Intermediate, Junior Quarterlies. 
INTERNATIONAL Little Pilgrim Lesson oe Little Pilgrim Cards (pictures in colors). 
THREE SERIES 
LESSONS. OF QUARTERLIES i at 3 cents, 4 cents, 5 cents, per quarter. 
In quarterly parts. Four grades: 
Course Il. Senior, intermediate. Junior, and Les- Course Ill. 






LIFE OF CHRIST. son Picture Cards, 74 cents per quarter, HISTORY OF ISRAEL. 


cards 4 cents per quarter. 





Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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ANY will appreciate Dr. Brad- 
ford’s strong words of commen- 
dation of our missionaries in 

Japan. No doubt the visit to that country 
of the deputation from the American Board 
will result in a much more accurate knowl- 
edge among American Congregationalists 
of religious conditions in Japan, and of the 
way Christianity can be successfully pre- 
sented to Eastern nations. Other denomi 
nations in that country are experiencing 
similar difficulties to our own. The North- 
western Christian Advocate of last week has 
an interesting article expressing the con- 
viction that the reaction against foreign 
methods in Japan was providential for a 
more natural grasp of Christianity upon the 
country. Presbyterian missionaries have 
also written a message on the same subject 
to the churches in America. We hope and 
look for a closer kinship and a broader sym- 
pathy between Christians of widely different 
training and habits of thought as a result of 
the discussions brought about by the pres- 
ent attitude of the churches in Japan. 


Dr. George A. Gordon’s new book, The 
Christ of Today, is gaining attention from 
various classes and divergent minds in- 
terested in religious subjects. We have 
grave doubts whether Rev. Minot J. Savage 
really expressed his acceptance of the doc- 
trine of the book as he is reported to have 
done. He has too persistently contradicted 
its affirmation of the supreme divinity of 
Jesus Christ to admit Dr. Gordon’s strong 
and convincing argument for the truth of 
that central doctrine of Christianity. But 
we do not wonder that Mr, Savage made the 
book the theme of a sermon and expressed 
his great interest in it. We welcome this 
book as evidence of a new era of theologi- 
cal thinking, when the great doctrines of 
the Christian Church concerning God and 
his relations with humanity are to be re- 
affirmed with the broader vision which sees 
that all men who are honestly striving to 
lift mankind into fellowship with God are 
coming into fuller knowledge and completer 
service of him as he is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. 


The case of Rev. Frank Hyatt Smith of 
the North Avenue Church, Cambridge, 
came to a conclusion in the decision by the 
United States Court in Boston last Friday. 
The church has for several weeks been 
greatly disturbed because of differences of 
opinion concerning actions of the pastor. 
Some of its prominent members have re- 
ceived anonymous, abusive and scurrilous 
postal cards, and Mr. Smith was recently 
indicted by the Grand Jury, charged with 
sending these cards through the mails. He 
at first pleaded not guilty, but last week his 
counsel entered on his behalf the plea of in- 
sanity and virtually admitted that he was 
the sender of the cards. Testimony was 
presented to the court that his father and 
mother’s brother and sister and other rela- 
tives became hopelessly insane. Expert 
physicians, called both by counsel for the 
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defendant and by the Government, testified 
that they believed Mr. Smith to be insane, 
and one of them, who has known him inti- 
mately, expressed his conviction that the 
disorder has been for a long time impend- 
ing and that he has been fora year mentally 
incompetent to conduct safely the ordinary 
affairs of life. This entire agreement of 
experts called by both sides has great 
force. By the judgment of the court he is 
to be confined in the hospital for the insane 
at Washington. Mr. Smith’s pastorate in 
Cambridge, which has continued for four 
years, has been in many respects very pros- 
perous, and large audiences have attended 
on his preaching. In its sad ending his 
family and the church have the sincere sym- 
pathy of the public. Those who have been 
unjustly accused have suffered deeply, and 
through misapprehension of facts many 
things bave been said which we trust will 
now be forgotten. Mr, Smith’s resignation 
was read to the congregation last Sunday, 
to take effect at the end of the month. 

The great daily newspapers of Chicago 
have grown in size and decreased in price 
through competition with one another till 
they can be bought for a cent and are not 
always considered worth the price. The 
successful newspaper of the futune will re- 
duce to the minimum the vast quantity of 
unimportant matter which now fills the 
pages of the average city daily, and will 
aim not to shew how many words it can 
print, but how it can put matters of inter- 
est before its readers in the most compact 
and orderly arrangement, 80 as to be most 
easily apprehended in their true signifi- 
cance, The newspaper that will do that 
will command a fair price and will disdain 
to show its enterprise by the space it covers 
and the number of miscellaneous topics 
which it mentions. 


Educational institutions are rare which 
exert a more extended influence for good 
than Robert College, Constantinople. Rep- 
resentatives of many nations have been and 
are among its students, and many of its 
graduates occupy important positions in 
government and professional and business 
life in the Kast, Fifteen of its students 
took their degrees last June in the presence 
of an audience of 1,200 persons. There are 
now 210 students at the college, a larger 
number than for several years. This in the 
present disturbed condition of Turkey is 
very encouraging. Turkish and Christian 
newspapers gave extended reports of the 
graduating exercises, and the college is 
highly esteemed by many in power both in 
Turkey and in other nations of Eastern 
Europe. President Washburn and his asso- 
ciates have conducted its affairs with re- 
markable wisdom and success. It needs 
new buildings, and endowments sufficient 
to carry on its preparatory separate from 
the collegiate department. It is splendidly 
located to do a great work in the future of 
the East in which Constantinople must 
bear a conspicuous part, and we know of 
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no place where money could be invested 
with promise of larger results for Christian 
civilization. President Washburn says in 
his report, ‘‘We have won the sympathy 
and confidence of the different nationalities, 
and we shall maintain our position if we 
only hold our ground in our intellectual 
work, and have reasonable facilities in the 
way of buildings and professors.” 


An inquiry comes to us as to what can be 
done by a church which has in it a deacon 
and Sunday school superintendent who is 
notoriously licentious, with a record ex- 
tending over years and well known in several 
places where he has business relations. The 
answer to the question might be given pri- 
vately did we not fear that the case is not 
altogether an isolated one. The duty of 
the church is so plain that its continuance 
in that condition is a far worse calamity 
than would be its extinction. Those who 
can continue in fellowship with such a per- 
son unrebuked, if they have good reason to 
believe his character is as bas been de- 
scribed, who can receive the Lord’s Supper 
from his hands and allow their children to 
attend the Sunday school which he superin- 
tends, are partakers of his evil deeds. If 
genuine Christians find it impossible to 
purge the church with which they are in 
covenant of such foulness, self respect, if 
no higher motive, should prompt them to 
leave it. 


The Hebrew Standard grows merry over 
the efforts and failures of Hebrew-Christian 
missionary societies in England and Amer- 
ica. In speaking of one of them it says: 
‘‘The society is gulled by designing mem- 
bers of the Jewish faith who, when in dis- 
tress, will accept money offered by the 
agents of these societies and permit them- 
selves to be enrolled as converts. . .. The 
mercurial tendency of Hebrew converts to 
Christianity rises and falls sympathetically 
with business activity and depression... . 
An honest Jew has never sought conversion; 
those who would abdicate the faith our 
Christian friends are welcome to. But, say 
what we will, the subscribers of the con- 
version societies love to be fooled.’’ This, 
if true as alleged, is certainly not compli- 
mentary to these ‘‘ members of the Jewish 
faith,’’ nor does it seem to us an indication 
of a high ideal on the part of the Standard 
that, instead of repudiating them with in- 
dignation and contempt, it seems rather to 
pat them on the back as shrewd fellows, 
who have turned a penny cleverly at the 
expense of the Gentiles. Christianity, at 
least, has always reserved its worst opin- 
ions for men who sell their faith for money. 
Men of this class have no religion and are 
not a real gain to any party, but the Stand- 
ard can hardly expect us to take its uni- 
versal negative very seriously, and to be- 
lieve that ‘‘an honest Jew has never sought 
conversion.”’ It is too late in the day for 
any of us to minimize the changes of reli- 
gious conviction which carry men away 
from our position by saying that they are 
‘‘not honest.’’ The list of Jewish Chris- 
tians, from John and Paul down to Neander 
and Edersheim and a host of others in our 
own time is far too long to be puffed out 
of court by such a breath of disdain. 





In the debate in the Methodist Episcopal 
General Missionary Committee respecting 


the debt of that denomination’s missionary 
society, Oct. 31, which then amounted to 
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$306,243, one of the participants pertinently 
suggested that while a debt might be an incite- 
ment to a church when it reached certain pro- 
portions it became a burden, and the moment 
it became a burden it became a peril. 


een 


TURKEY AS RELATED TO MODERN 
OIVILIZATION, 

How does Turkey differ so greatly from 
other nations? What are the causes of the 
cruelties inflicted on her subjects? Are 
they recent or have they always character- 
ized her government? Why does Turkey 
turn her cruelties especially on Armenian 
subjects? What has occasioned the mas- 
sacres of the last year or more? Why is it 
now more likely that the Turkish empire 
will go to pieces than it has been for the 
last forty years? From various sources 
these and similar questions have been com- 
ing to us for some time. We will try to 
answer them as clearly as our space will 
permit. 

The Turkish Empire traces its history 
back to a smal] tribe of Turks which early 
in the thirteenth century migrated from 
Central Asiato Armenia. Their first leader 
who claimed to be a sovereign was Osman, 
who in 1301 caused coins to be made 
stamped with his image. In 1326 he cap- 
tured Broussa, a city in Asia about fifty- 
seven miles southwest of Constantinople, 
and made it his capital. It is therefore re- 
garded as the original home of this branch 
of the Turkish race, called, after Osmap, 
the Ottoman Turks. 

The Ottoman Empire has spread by wars 
of conquest in the name of religion. The 
Ottoman Turk is a follower of Mohammed. 
His motto is ‘‘The sword is the key of 
heaven and hell,’? meaning that those who 
embrace Mohammedanism even by the terror 
of the sword will be saved, while all those 
who reject it will be damned. His wars, 
both for extending his territory and in de- 
fending it, are holy wars, and he is the ex- 
ecutor of the will of God and God’s ven- 
geance on those who resist his will. There- 
fore none can bear arms in Turkey except 
Mohammedans; and no others, he believes, 
ought to hold office. To kill those who re- 
fuse to become Mohammedans is to please 
Ged by slaying his enemies, and those who 
die in such service will be rewarded with 
exquisite and everlasting sensuous pleasures 
in the Mohammedan heaven. 

The Turks first invaded Europe by cross- 
ing the Bosporous in 1359. Less than a 
century later they had gained possession of 
a large portion of eastern Europe, had cap- 
tured Constantinople and made it their cap- 
ital. Not all their wars were against Chris- 
tians, forin the beginning of the fifteenth 
century the Tartars, who were also Turks, 
gained great victories over the Ottomans. 
But the Ottoman Turks proved almost in- 
variably too strong for the Christian nations 
of southern Europe, and their conquering 
march was marked by terrible bloodshed. 
Their most formidable soldiers, the janiza- 
ries, were the children of Christian subjects, 
taken when very young, compelled to be- 
come Mohammedans and trained for the 
army. Every fifth child of Christian pa- 
rents was thus taken by the government. 

By the conquest of Egypt in 1517 the Sul- 
tan Selim secured for himself and his suc- 
cessors the position of Caliphate of Islam, 
or spiritual head of all followers of Mo- 
hammed. These are divided into two great 
sects, the Shiites and the Sunnites, Selim 
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had already caused the massacre of 45,000 
of his Shiite subjects. 

From dwelling much on the rewards in 
heaven to be gained by slaughtering the 
enemies of God, Turkish rulers, as their 
territory increased from which revenues 
could be drawn, more and more devoted 
themeelves to realizing on earth their ideas 
of heaven. They built gorgecus palaces in 
Constantinople for themselves and their fa- 
vorites. They rode in carriages and pleas- 
ure boats encrusted with jewels. They 
filled their harems with beautiful women 
captured in war or bought as slaves, They 
pillaged the countries when they conquered 
them, and by unjust and oppressive taxa- 
tion kept pillaging them after subjection. 
The subordinate rulers throughout the 
empire imitated the sultan. Internal out- 
breaks were prevented by enlisting the able 
bodied Mohammedans for external con- 
quest and by compelling those of other 
religions to embrace Mohammedanism. 
Multitudes were put to death by secret 
murder or open massacres. 

This system of organized selfishness and 
tyrannical disregard of human rights be- 
fore the beginning of the present century 
had propagated weakness and decay. The 
janizaries were the real rulers of the empire 
for much of the time during 200 years, 
They took as prisoners and murdered seven 
of the sultans, besides uncounted inferior 
officers. Plans for the partition of Turkey 
have been discussed by European govern- 
ments since the beginning of Napoleon’s 
campaigns. Intrigues, cruelties, revolts, 
murders and massacres are written all over 
the pages of her history. Greece revolted 
in 1821, and frightful massacres on her 
islands and mainland continued for years, 
till the sympathy of the civilized world was 
roused in her behalf. Europe became in- 
volved in the conflict and after eleven years 
Greece gained her independence. Mean- 
while, in 1827, the Sultan Mahmud II. had 
exterminated the janizaries, killing 40,000 
of them at one time. The next year, by 
treaty, Russia practically reduced Turkey 
to the position of a vassal, but the other 
Powers of Europe refused to sanction the 
treaty. Ineffectual efforts were made to 
bring Turkey somewhat into harmony with 
ideas of government of the civilized world 
till, in 1853, the emperor of Russia proposed 
to England to divide the territory as soon 
as the sultan should die. This plan failing 
and massacres of Christians continuing, 
Russia claimed to have a protectorate over 
Greek Christians in Turkey. On her as- 
serting this claim war broke out, England 
and France joined with Turkey and the 
Crimean War resulted in the defeat of Rus- 
sia. The sultan issued a firman, the Hatti- 
Humaiiun, giving equal rights and privi- 
leges to Christians and Mohammedans, 
which, if it had been kept, would have 
brought peace to the country. Butit never 
has been kept. Massacres of Christians 
continued and in 1860 became so terrible 
in the Lebanon region that France landed 
an army in Syria. Wallachia and Moldavia 
escaped from Turkish tyranny and became 
the new state of Roumania. Misrule grew 
worse year by yearin Turkey. She became 
financially bankrupt. Cruelties multiplied 
which ought to have called down on the 
miserable travesty of a government the 
vengeance of the civilized world till, in 
1876, a conspiracy caused the death of the 
sultan, and after an imbecile, Murad V., 
had been three months on the throne, he 
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was deposed and the present sultan, Abd-ul- 
Hamid II., took his place. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina had already revolted and, soon 
after, Serviaand Montenegro. Such fearful 
massacres occurred in Bulgaria that Rus- 
sia again declared war against Turkey and 
England, for very shame, was compelled to 
remain neutral. A peace followed Russia’s 
triumph which would have given independ- 
ence to Servia, Montenegro and Roumania 
had not England refused its assent and 
threatened war. A European congress fol- 
lowed, which executed the treaty of Berlin. 
As final results Servia and Montenegro be- 
came parts of Austria, Russia and Greece 
received considerable additions to their 
territory, and Bulgaria finally achieved union 
with Eastern Roumelia as an independent 
state, though not till 1885. 

Turkey has thus lost about half her ter- 
tory within the last forty years, and her 
population has been reduced from forty 
millions to twenty millions. Her promises 
of reform have never been carried out, 
her treaty agreements have been fulfilled 
only under compulsion, repeatedly calling 
out demonstrations of war by other Pow- 
ers. 

In Armenia Turkey has practiced system- 
atic oppression of her Christian subjects 
for more than forty years, aggravated after 
the peace of Berlin in 1878. But for the 
last three years her policy has been to ex- 
terminate the Armenians or compel them 
to become Mohammedans in order to 
strengthen her Eastern frontier against pos- 
sible invasion by Russia. She encouraged 
predatory incursions of the half.savage 
Kurds, and protected them in plundering 
Armenians. She rewarded the leaders of 
the terrible massacres of Sassoun and 
Moush, which occurred more than a year 
ago, and organized Kurdish robbers into 
Turkish regiments, turning them loose on 
Armenians. A revolutionary society of 
Armenians, the Huntchagists, driven to 
desperation, have committed murders 
among their own countrymen as well as 
Turks in order to arouse the sympathies 
of Europe and America. The Porte has 
pointed to the deeds of this small band of 
revolutionists as evidence that the Arme- 
nians are the aggressors, compelling the gov- 
ernment to resort to severe measures to 
suppress rebellion. Raceand religious pas- 
sions have become inflamed throughout the 
whole empire, the frightened sultan finds 
himself powerless to quench the fires he 
has fanned and, threatened by the awaken- 
ing wrath of the civilized world, has writ- 
ten an appealing letter to his old friend 
and supporter, England, filled with the same 
false and futile promises which for ages 
the government has relied on to secure her 
from annihilation. 

This brief résumé of a history of selfish 
cruelty and inhumanity of more than four 
centuries ought to be sufficient proof that 
no reform can be expected in Turkey ex- 
cept through the abolition of its govern- 
ment. As one country after another has 
escaped from its clutches, though stripped 
of property and torn with the struggle for 
independence, they have quickly risen from 
wretchedness to prosperity. The boundary 
line between Turkey and Greece on the one 
hand and Bulgaria on the other is so dis- 
tinct that the traveler cannot fail to notice 
it. In going out of Turkey he passes from 
a country rich in national resources, made 
wretched by a cursed government, into 
lands where newly awakened manhood al- 
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ready shows itself in a smiling country 
and prosperous towns and villages. 

For forty years Turkey has owed its mis- 
erable and murderous continuance to the 
will of England. Its present condition isa 
burning shame to the civilized world. If 
individual Englishmen or Americans should 
for months look on unmoved while their 
helpless neighbors were being plundered 
and slaughtered by gangs of robbers, they 
would deservedly be regarded with con- 
tempt by honorable men. Has not the time 
come when the multitudes of Armenians, 
reduced to abject poverty and untold mis- 
ery by a cruel and now practically helpless 
organized robber government, are to be re- 
garded as our neighbors? Has not the time 
come when all the subject classes of that 
misgoverned land are entitled to the sym- 
pathy of civilized nations and to the united 
action which could speedily give to them 
peace and the prosperity in which they could 
rise to honorable manhood? 

Massachusetts, through its leaders and 
people, has spoken in no uncertain terms, 
and there can be no doubt that Massachu- 
setts voices the sentiment of the nation. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SHAWMUT OHUROH. 


The history of Shawmut for the last thirty 
years of its honored life of half a century 
is happily suggested by the portraits on our 
cover page of its three pastors during that 
period. Shawmut Church well deserves the 
honors paid to it during the observance of 
its semi-centennial last week. It has been 
and is a conspicuous force in the life of Bos- 
ton, and because of its location has passed 
through the various stages of church life in 
large cities. It began as a mission, and 
grew by the fostering enterprise of sister 
churches and their pastors. As the tide of 
population moved in its direction, and the 
Soutb End became a residence section of 
families of wealth, it rose to be for three 
decades one of the strongest family churches 
in the city. These were the days when the 
church gave liberally to all good causes and 
when many of its members were prominent 
and influential in civic life. 

Then as business claimed the surround- 
ing territory, and residences became lodging 
and boarding houses, the pew-holders sur- 
rendered their claims and the church opened 
its doors freely to all, taking upon itself the 
mission to minister to the spiritual needs of 
a moving, and to a considerable extent irre- 
sponsible, population, 

The change through which it had to pass 
was a trying one, and for a time its future 
seemed to its friends problematical. But 
when at last the change was made the 
church faced the future wisely and cour- 
ageously. Its equipment is now not less 
attractive than in the days of its financial 
prosperity. Its pastor is one of the most 
popular and beloved inthe city. The words 
spoken by neighboring pastors of our own 
and other denominations at the large meet- 
ing last Sunday evening showed the warm 
interest and friendship felt by the Christian 
community in Shawmut Church and the 
hopeful anticipations of its future. Its 
work was pvever more needed or more im- 
portant than now. It is meeting present 
conditions with prayerful and confident 
spirit, and with the support of its many 
friends, who owe much to it already and 
who wish to make it a continued blessing 
to its community and the world. It has 
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yet before it a future fully worthy of its 
history. 





THE FRUITS OF OATHOLIOISM AT 
H , 

Practically, it must be confessed, we 
think, that infallibility does not always 
work well in church government. The 
same difficulty hampers it which is fatal 
in doctrine—it is hampered by precedents 
which it cannot consistently disregard. 
What an infallible church dreads most is to 
be compelled to confess that it has made . 
mistakes. We are moved to these reflec- 
tions by some statistics which the Guardian 
of London has quoted recently from the 
Italian secular newspapers, not with a po- 
lemic purpose but with reference to the 
question of the redistribution of clerical 
incomes, which has become a pressing one 
in England. In Italy, if anywhere, it might 
theoretically be expected that the infallible 
church would keep its house in order and 
see that its sheep are fed. On the one 
hand, however, according to the Gazzetta 
di Parma, there is an apparent excess of 
the higher clergy. Italy has 273 bishop- 
rics out of 894 in the whole world, against 
203 in France, Spain and Austria, On the 
other hand, there are not priests enough to 
serve the churches so that “‘ the number of 
parishes without a pastor is very great, 
especially in Upper Italy,” and this is ac- 
companied by a lessening of faith due to 
the deteriorating quality of the priestly 
character. ‘ The greater part of the priests 
are now furnished by the peasants, and the 
level of manners of the lower clergy has 
felt the effects of this in such a way that 
we may affirm, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that our clergy, if it is the most nu- 
merous, is also the most ignorant in the 
world,’”’ In quoting thisarticle the Gazatta 
di Venezia adds: ‘‘ The difference between 
the clergy of the north and the south is 
enormous. The northern clergy, it is true, 
is not conspicuous for education and cul- 
ture; but they are a good deal less ignorant 
and much more moral than the southern 
clergy, who are crammed full of vices and 
faults. Thus, where priests swarm, the 
spectacle may be seen every day of priests 
who live by lending on usury, or who sell 
themselves to the highest bidders among 
the politicians, or who openly keep con- 
cubines and have childrep, men who are 
clownish, immoral, licentious.’’ 

We do not quote these pictures of the 
church in Italy because we think that they 
can be duplicated in the Roman Catholic 
priesthood of America, for we hold no such 
Opinion, but as correctives to the present 
tendency of that church to put itself for- 
ward as the champion of education and the 
fountain of all good. We are thankful for 
every advance in the direction of the best 
Protestant models which we see among our 
brethren who hold that allegiance to Rome 
is the indispensable prerequisite of church 
union; but we cannot help asking why, if 
the future of America is safe in the hands 
of spiritual leaders who are the avowed £erv- 
ants of the Pope, they do not devote their 
admitted zeal and executive ability to the 
extinguishment of so scandalous a witness 
to the results of their undisputed and cen- 
tury-continuing rule under the very shadow 
ofthe Vatican. The ‘‘conversion” of Prot- 
estants would be more advanced by the abil- 
ity to point to a model church in Italy than 
by any one thing we can at the moment 
think of. It is difficult to avoid applying 
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our Lord’s rule, ‘‘ by their fruits ye shall 
know them,’ to the home surroundings 
first. 
5 on 
HOW HOME AND FOREIGN MISSIONS 
HELP EAOH OTHER. 

It is acommon observation that an indi- 
vidual, a family or a church which gives 
freely for either home or foreign missions 
is likely to give liberally also for the other. 
There are exceptions. Some people become 
so devoted to one cause that they do not 
feel much interest in any other. But in 
general he who is liberal to either is liberal 
to both. The fact suggests their mutual 
helpfulness. 

It is due largely, perhaps chiefly, to the 
increase of that loyalty to missions in gen- 
eral which zea] for either awakens. No 
one can become interested in missions of 
any sort without being ennobled in nature, 
or without learning that the true mission- 
ary spirit need not, and must not, be con- 
fined to missionaries only, and that its 
essence is that readiness for self-sacrifice 
and that longing for the conversion of oth- 
ers which prompts one to promote every 
reasonable endeavor to carry the gospel to 
those who need it. True missionary inter- 
est is comprehensive and whatever stimu- 
lates it in any one direction adds, at the 
same time, to its power and its desire to 
make itself felt in all possible directions. 

Another cause is very similar. It is the 
desire to distribute one’s aid fairly. One 
says: ‘‘I have been and still am anxious to 
help the progress of home mission work in 
my community or my own land. But I 
have done so much for this that I must 
now do more than ever for the foreign work 
or I shall fail to contribute my labor and 
my money impartially. God’s work is one 
and | must do what I can to promote it 
everywhere,’’ In like manner the enthusi- 
ast in behalf of foreign missions learns to 
feel that his very zeal must pay its tribute 
to the home work also, and this mutual 
stimulation is natural and useful. 

Of course, many Christians make a spe- 
cialty of one work or the other and devote 
their time, powers and means to that pre- 
eminently. This, too, is natura and proper. 
Yet even they seldom fail, and never ought 
to fail, to show a deeper concern in other 
forms of missionary service than that to 
which they are peculiarly committed than 
they would show had they no special inter- 


est in any department of missions at all. 
There is profound philosophy as well as 
practical value in the mutual helpfulness 


of the two grand divisions of the work of 
Christian missions, 


ee 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Lotteries in the Toils. 

Postmaster. General Wilson in Order No. 
594, dated Nov, 12, has dealt a blow at the 
lotteries of Mexico and Central America, 
that do most of their business in this coun- 
try, which they will stagger under. Acting 
under authority of the statute of March 2, 
1895, he has forbidden a]l postmasters to 
pay any postal money order drawn to the 
order of persons or companies named by 
him as engaged in the lottery business, and 
he also has instructed all postmasters to 
return all letters, whether registered or not, 
and all other mail matter directed to the 
said parties to the postmasters at the offices 
at which they were originally mailed, to be 
delivered to the senders thereof with the 
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word ‘‘fraudulent’’ plainly marked upon 
the letters or matter. This action practi- 
eally excludes the lotteries from the mails. 
The next coil of the python of public con- 
demnation should circle around the necks 
of the managers of the express companies, 
who are evading the provisions of the 
statute of March 2, 1895, 


International Sport and Intercollegiate Athletics. 

If British men—especially yachtsmen— 
have reason to be ashamed of the conduct 
of Lord Dunraven, American educators, 
parents and undergraduates have quite as 
much reason to be ashamed of the present 
condition of athletics—intercollegiate and 
amateur. Now that the final games of foot- 
ball have been played, now that Yale has 
beaten Princeton and the University of 
Pennsylvania defeated Harvard, now that 
newspapers once more may return to the 
discussion of important themes and abstain 
from inserting portraits of youths who were 
sent to college to attain culture—not noto- 
riety—it may be well for the public to face 
the statement just made by Caspar W. 
Whitney, our best informed expert on ath- 
letics, in Harper’s Weekly, viz.: 

The state of affairs, not only in isolated 
cases here in the East, but frequently in the 
South, and almost invariably in the West, is 
this year such that amateur athletics are ab- 
solutely in danger of being exterminated in 
the United States if something is not done to 
cleanse them. ... Men are bought and sold 
like cattle to play on “‘ strictly amateur ’’ col- 
lege elevens. .. . When I consider the condi- 
tion of affairs this moment over the whole 
country in football alone, I am compelled to 
acknowledge that it is a criticism of the sever- 
est kind on the morality of the young men of 
America. 

It will be interesting to see what answer 
the Universities of Michigan, Minnesota, 
Chicago, Northwestern and Beloit College 
have to make to Mr. Whitney’s charges. 
President Schurman of Cornell has spoken 
out in his annual report against ‘‘ the canker 
of all intercollegiate athletics today,” viz., 
the fierce desire to win and its ‘‘ concomitant 
blight,” viz., the tendency of the sports and 
recreations of amateurs to become the busi- 
ness of professionalism and adopt a code of 
honor borrowed from professionals, and he 
pledges the Cornell faculty and the Athletic 
Association to fight this evil. President 
Kilgo of Trinity College, Durham, N, C., 
has interdicted intercollegiate football be- 
cause of its evil tendencies developed 
among Soutbern students. ‘* The fortunes 
of the college are the fortunes of faith in 
Christ and the right, rather than its football 
record,’ he says. Are Cornell and an ob- 
scure Southern college to have a monopoly 
of honor? 

Municipal Adornment. 

In condemnation of the meretricious in 
art and selection of the meritorious some 
American cities of late have shown a de- 
gree of discrimination which the most san- 
guine would not have dared to predict a 
decade ago. A Heine memorial fountain 
made by Herter, rejected by the munici- 
paiities of Mayence and Diisseldorf, was 
thought by some of the leading German 
citizens of New York city worthy of a 
place in Central Park, and was offered to 
the city. The proper authorities referred 
the question of the artistic merit of the 
proposed gift to the National Sculpture 
Society, which rendered an unfavorable 
verdict, aud the fountain will not be placed 
in Central Park. The last legislature of 
New York appropriated $250,000 for a sol- 
diers and sailors’ monument in New York 
city. Instead of leaving the selection of 
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site and form of the monument to ignorant 
and venal officials, or ignorant and honest 
civilians, the whole matter will be settled 
by the best artistic talent in the metropolis. 
A fortnight ago there gathered in the new 
Criminal Court’s building, New York city, 
a representative body of citizens, artists, 
professional men and business men to wit- 
ness the unveiling of mural decorations in 
the Oyer and Terminer courtroom by Mr. 
Edward Simmons, which work is so artistic, 
original and strong as to merit considera- 
tion along with the work of La Farge, Ab- 
bey and Sargent. Paid for by the Munici- 
pal Art Society, the design selected after 
rigid competition with other first-class art- 
ists, this task completed is ominous of 
better things in the metropolis. The new 
Congressional Library in Washington also 
will reveal, when opened to the public, a 
new standard of art in federal buildings; 
and now comes the news that the City 
Council of Philadelphia, co-operating with 
the art institutions of that city, has set 
aside $5,000 to defray the expense of a 
competition, open to all American artists, 
in designing mural decorations for the 
chamber of the Common Council in the 
new City Hall. The propriety of a theme 
identified with the history of Philadelphia 
is suggested. 

Pernicious Literature, Wayward Youths and Train 

Wrecking. 

There is a lesson for parents in the story 
of the boys who wrecked a train on the 
New York Central Railroad last week. It 
was no accident that they planned in cold 
blood the murder of the passengers and 
the robbery of the wounded and the 
dead. They were simply carrying into 
practice the principles of the literature 
which they had been studying. They had 
kindled their imaginations with the ex- 
ploits of thieves and murderers until their 
view of the relations of life had become 
thoroughly perverted, and what the world 
calls criminal to them had become heroic. 
Their text-book (found in the pockets of 
the leader when arrested) was the sensa- 
tional life of a notorious Missouri bandit. 
Their mode of life is described in words like 
these: ‘‘ The boys had all been reading sen- 
sational novels, They frequented Hil- 
dreth’s room, where they played cards and 
had boxing bouts. They also frequented 
the canal boat of Bristol’s father, which in 
summer is taken to Oneida Lake and used 
as a barroom. On the boat and in Hil- 
dreth’s room they read novels. About three 
weeks ago they went to Utica. There Hil- 
dreth, who already owned a revolver, pur- 
chased two more. The boys rode home in 
a box car and planned the wreck.’’ It may 
seem incredible to older minds that there 
should be anything attractive in such a life, 
and yet the papers tell almost every day of 
just such cases of boyish energy and ambi- 
tion led astray by false ideals, though, hap- 
pily, in few instances do they end so tragic- 
ally. The fault is partly with the parents, 
who are too busy or too careless to make 
home attractive, and partly with the commu- 
nity, which tolerates the existence of text- 
books of iniquity, printed and circulated for 
private gain. 

The United States and Turkey. 

The attitude of American missionaries in 
Turkey and of critics at home toward our 
minister in Constantinople, Mr. Terrell, has 
changed much within a month. Since vio- 
lence became chronic and the lives and 
property of American citizens have been 
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imperiled, he has shown a fertility of re- 
source and a pertinacity that bave enforced 
demands made by him on the Porte, and 
men like Rev. Dr. George Washburn of 
Robert College have publicly acknowledged 
his valuable services. Mr. Terrell also has 
had influence at Washington. Our fastest 
cruiser, the Minneapolis, has been ordered 
to Smyrna, where she will re-enforce the San 
Francisco and the Marblehead. True, the 
United States marines and guns must of 
necessity confine their operations to the 
towns along the coast, and the Porte has 
already denied the request of Mr. Terrell 
that the Marblehead be allowed to anchor 
in the Bosporus. But it is also true that 
the presence of the fleet of three vessels of 
our navy off the coast will sensibly affect 
the conduct of the Turk toward American 
born and American adopted citizens in Tur- 
key. 

Of course our Government, thus far, has 
only given such instructions as set forth 
the duties of the naval officials in their in- 
terference in behalf of American citizens 
and property. Sheuld Congress, when it 
assembles, reflect the spirit of the mass 
meetings held last week at Faneuil Hall in 
Boston, Chickering Hall in New York city, 
Albany, N. Y., and Andover; should our 
national legislators instruct the Adminis- 
tration along the lines indicated by Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge of Massachusetts when he 
said, in Faneuil Hall: 


We hear much about entangling alliances, 
but let us be careful that we do not in a nega- 
tive, supine way make entangling alliances 
with crime, murder and rapine. The United 
States of America cannot afford to sit a deaf 
mute in the council of nations. Entangling 
alliances? We may make them with the 
powers of hell by remaining silent and mute. 
Or by Senator George F. Hoar of the same 
State when he wrote to President Cleveland: 

You may depend a my support in the 

Senate, both by speech and vote, of the most 
vigorous action you may take to prevent fur- 
ther cruelties toward the Armenians in Tur- 
key, even if you determine to treat the per- 
sons who commit them as pirates or common 
enemies of the human race. 
Then, of course, the relations of the United 
States with Turkey, and in fact with Europe 
and the rest of the world, would immedi- 
ately take on a different and profoundly 
significant aspect. 


The Situation in Turkey. 

The sultan doubtless is endeavoring to 
suppress disorder, that is, he is issuing 
instructions to that effect. But, as Lord 
Salisbury pointed out in his public reply to 
the remarkable letter from the sultan to 
the British premier—in which the sultan 
whined, protested and pledged his honor (?) 
as never before—the trouble is the sultan 
has no officers whom he can trust to en- 
force his desires, sincere though they may 
be. He cannot create honest officials and 
a justice-loving, justice-seeking populace in 
a trice. Hence the massacres in Armenia 
continue, revolt in the army has broken 
out, the Porte faces a rebellion in Arabia, 
disobedience in Syria as well as armed 
resistance from the Armenians in Asia 
Minor, and the pressure from Europe and 
the United States. Every effort is being 
made by him to throw dust in the eyes of 
the British and American public, the Arme- 
nian patriarch is being urged to use his in- 
fluence to induce the Armenians to disarm, 
and the Pope has been appealed to to use 
his influence as a diplomat in the courts of 
hostile Europe. Unfortunately there seems 
to be a lessening of European pressure 
upon the sultan. Russia and Germany are 
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proving false to the demands of common 
humanity, and, in consequence, within a 
week Great Britain’s tone toward the sultan 
has modified. The fact is that Great Britain 
just now is learning how few friends she has 
in Europe, and it is significant to note how 
British journals are suggesting the possi- 
bility of American intervention in Turkey, 
and an Anglo-American alliance. 

Japan and Korea. 

The coup d’ état in Korea, Oct. 8, by which 
the queen was murdered, the Min faction 
overthrown and the way made clearer, per- 
haps, for Japan to work her desired re- 
forms, proves to have been accomplished 
by methods that will disgrace Japan for- 
ever unless the guilty Japanese are pun- 
ished and their acts disavowed by the na- 
tion; and that this result will follow seems 
probable, judging from the tone of the 
vernacular press and the latest Japan Mail. 
Policy as well as principle demanded the 
recall of the Japanese minister to Korea, 
and all those who in any way co-oper- 
ated in the murder. For if Japan, with her 
protestations of reform, of desire to elevate 
the tone of government in the Orient, is to 
use assassination and other forcible meth- 
ods to accomplish her ends, then Christen- 
dom will weigh her in the balance and find 
her wanting. Thetruth is that Japan would 
be wise were she to place upon the Euro- 
pean Powers, who intervened to prevent 
her from exercising real authority in Ko- 
rea, the responsibility of reforming and 
governing the Hermit Nation. The task 
would have been difficult enough had Japan 
been given a free hand. As it is she can 
reap little profit from the task and is con- 
stantly subject to national humiliation. 
The plottings of Russia in China, the luke- 
warm friendliness of Great Britain and the 
difficulties of subduing and governing For- 
mosa are problems sufficient in number to 
test the wisdom of the mikado and his 
advisers without endeavoring at the same 
time to Occidentalize Korea. 

NOTES. 

Tallahassee, Fla., follows other Southern 
cities in arresting and ejecting Mormon 
elders. 

It is exceedingly appropriate for Zola to 
sign a petition for the release of Oscar Wilde 
from prison. 

The clergymen of Minneapolis, Minno., and of 
Taunton, Mass., are out on a hot scent after 
the municipal authorities who tolerate a loose 
enforcement of the license laws. 

Seventy-five Armenians in a Providence, 
R. I., manufactory have ‘‘struck’’ because 
the managers refuse to discharge three Turk- 
ish workmen. A strange side-light on the 
world's saddest current tragedy. 

Dr. Stoecker, chaplain at the court of Ger- 
many, is to be investigated by the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts, to which he is amenable for his 
questionable relations with the disgraced 
Conservative editor, Baron von Hammer- 
stein. 

The conviction of Jabez Balfour on one of 
many charges—the others also to be tried— 
pleases the hundreds of his victims among 
the godly English Nonconformists who con- 
fided their savings to his investment societies 
because he was full of piosity. 

The joint traffic agreement of the great rail- 
road companies, consummated last week, 
means profit to stock and bond holders. Sen- 
ator Chandler of New Hampshire affirms that 
it is a defiance of the Interstate Commerce 
Law, and a public calamity. Time will tell. 

British Guiana, inspired and backed by 
Great Britain, is preparing to fight with 
Venezuela. If the clash comes it means 
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much to the United Sates. It will force us 
to define our position once for all on the 
Monroe Doctrine, Congress is likely to 
speak anyhow, whether Guiana and Ven- 
ezuela fight now or later. 

One hundred of the 212 G. A. R. posts in 
Massachusetts are said to be in favor of a 
bolt from the G. A. R. and the formation of 
a new association more democratic than the 
G. A. R., pledged to secure among other 
things pensions for all who served in the Fed- 
eral army during the Civil War. Many have 
predicted such a demand some day, but 
hardly thought it would come so soon. 


North Adams, Mass., holds its first munici- 
pal election soon. Though strongly Republi- 
can the best citizens have united in inviting 
its leading citizen—a Democrat—to be a can- 
didate for mayor. He has consented and will 
be elected. The seed sown by Gladden, 
Munger and Coyle has borne fruit. The new 
city means to start well. May it never be 
cursed with a partisan municipal administra- 
tion! 

Spain has just dispatched 12,000 new troops 
to Cuba. Death by dynamite explosions 
awaits many of them, the rebels using the ex- 
plosive with startling, horrible results of late. 
The damages recently inflicted by the rebels 
on American property in Cuba will do much 
to alienate sympathy from them. Governor 
Matthews of Indiana addressed a mass meet- 
ing in Philadelphia last week and declared 
unequivocally for recognition of the insur- 
gents by the United States. 

The decision of the attorney general of New 
York State to grant the application of a 
Syracuse firm for the commencement of action 
by the State to restrain the American To- 
bacco Company (the cigarette trust) from do- 
ing business in that State is a welcome sign 
of official sympathy with a popular demand. 
To manufacture cigarettes is to do evil; to 
add to that methods of business that are des- 
potic and illegal is to do that which no con- 
struction of a $1,700,000 hotel for the city of 
Richmond, Va., by the head of the monopoly 
can atone for. 

The General Assembly of the Knights of 
Labor says the United States Supreme Court 
has placed all labor organizations in the role 
of criminal conspirators by its recent deci- 
sions. Mr. Debs, released from prison, has 
a welcome back to Chicago from organized 
labor, which shows that his treatment by 
the United States courts has made him, in 
the eyes of many laboring men, a martyr and 
ahero. On the surface society is less rufiled 
than it was when Mr. Debs was defying Uncle 
Sam, but the heat and ferment-are beneath 
the surface even now. 

There have been four, if not five, lynchings 
in the South during the past week, but with 
some variations. White men, educated men 
have been among the victims. The South 
Carolina Constitutional Convention has fol- 
lowed the suggestion recently indorsed by 
Governor Atkinson of Georgia, and adopted, 
without a dissenting vote, an amendment 
which ousts immediately any official who per- 
mits a prisoner under his care to be lynched, 
renders the official ineligible to hold any oftice 
in the State, and makes the county in which 
the lynching occurs liable in exemplary dam- 
ages of not less than $2,000 to the legal repre- 
sentative of the person lynched. 

The decision of the United States Circuit 
Court, Judge Riner rendering the judgment, 
establishes the fact that never—for its own 
honor—should have been disputed by the 
State of Wyoming, viz., that the treaties of 
the United States—even with Indians—are 
superior in force and authority to any legisla- 
tion of Congress or State legislatures. The 
Bannock Indians were right, the Wyoming 
settlers and officials wrong. Says the Court: 

When a treaty has been ratified by the 
proper formalities it is by the Constitution 


the supreme law of the land, and the courts 
have no power to inquire into the authority 
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of the persons by whom it was entered into 
on behalf of the foreign nation. There can be 
no doubt of the power of the United States to 
enter into the particular treaty stipulation 
herein involved. 





IN BRIEF. 


Gold mines are opened to take out gold, but 
gold stock exchanges are opened to take in 
gold, a8 many will learn only in the school of 
experience. 





Next week we shall print a sketch of Dr. 
Van Dyck of Beirut, Syria, as Dr. Dunning 
saw him in his home a few months ago. His 
sud’en death ends a life of rare usefulness 
and scholarship. 





Dr. Behrends of Brooklyn, a stalwart leader 
in the church militant, has also taken rank in 
the reserve army of his country, succeeding 
Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage as chaplain of the 
Thirteenth Regiment. Dr. Talmage was 
Henry Ward Beecher’s successor in that office. 

If any one is skeptical concerning an over- 
ruling Providence in human affairs let him 
read the remarkable story of Pomiuk in the 
Conversation Corner this week. The divine 
guidance in the letter sent him is no less 
marked than the way in which Peter was led 
to visit Cornelius. 








Many Bostonians are disturbed because the 
clock of Park Street Church has ceased to 
move. This, however, is no indication that 
a period, or even a comma, has halted the 
progress of the church, and if tradition holds 
good we expect soon to see the hands of that 
clock moving again. 





The Examiner proposes, if the promise of 
subscribers is large enough to warrant the 
step, to publish in a quarterly the valuable 
articles it receives, but is unable from lack of 
space toinsertinitscolumns. Ifthe quarterly 
is started, we shall be able to direct to its edi- 
tors a generous supply of articles. Even an 
annual would be a relief. 





We learn from The Presbyterian that seats 
for Sunday evenings to hear Dr. Talmage are 
sold in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Washington at prices ranging from sixteen to 
seventy-five cents each. If this is true, these 
church services ought to be advertised in the 
list with other public amusements, Probably 
the highest prices are for box seats. 





Next year will be the centennial of Congre- 
gationaJism in Ohio, the first church having 
been formed in Marietta in 1796. An Ohio 
correspondent makes the timely suggestion 
that a collection be taken in every church in 
the State to pay the debts on all the meeting 
houses. Some forward step like that would 
worthily mark the progress of 100 years. 





Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, the author of Amer- 
ica, at the age of eighty-seven made his will, 
*‘ being,” as he said, ‘in good health and of 
sound mind and memory, but mindful of the 
uncertainties of life.” The next day he died. 
That was a fortunate life which retained toa 
ripe old age both physical strength and men- 
tal faculties, but it is well to remember that 
life is as uncertain at one time as another; 
and itis best if one’s will is not yet made to 
make it today. 





George Miiller of Bristol, Eng., celebrated 
his ninevieth birthday Oct. 27. His orphan 
homes are known the world over, and he 
says he has received for them, “by prayer 
and faith,’’ during the sixty-one years of their 
existence, $6,866,743, which has provided for 
the maintenance and instruction of 120,763 
persons. The promise of God has been ful- 
filled to him, “‘ With long life will I satisfy 
him and show him my salvation.” 





Pleasantries abounded in connection with 
the delightful series of services at Shawmut 
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Church last week. Dr. E. E. Hale, in the 
course of his remarkably appropriate address, 
referred to former pastors as honored of God 
in being able to cast out devils. ‘And I 
sometimes think,’’ added Dr. Hale, turning 
to Dr. Barton, the present pastor, “ that this 
young fellow is going to cast out more than 
all the others, but that is because there are 
more devils to be cast out in these modern 
days.” 





President Morton of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, New Jersey, refuses to contrib- 
ute his portrait to the college annual or per- 
mit it to be dedicated to him so long as it 
conforms in its typography and tone to the 
standards of most of the college annuals, 
which, in his opinion, ‘‘ resemble nothing so 
much as the advertising volumes one encoun- 
ters in the parlors of second-class hotels, the 
saloons of steamboats and like places.” He 
might have added that some of them are in- 
tolerably impudent and irreverent. 





Letters from Turkey, written by persons 
whose truthfulness and whose ability to gain 
information of what they write about none of 
our readers would question, have just been 
received saying that their writers have au- 
thentic data that 50,000 Armenians have been 
massacred in Turkey within three weeks. 
That is more than half the entire population 
of the Hawaiian Islands. A changein govern- 
ment in that country about two years ago 
created intense excitement throughout the 
United States. What would have been the 
feeling here if half the entire population had 
been put to death by the queenin cold blood? 





Miss Frances E. Willard’s platform pro- 
posed for the W. C. T. U. at its convention in 
Baltimore has called out many and varied 
comments. Some have supposed that the 
positions she advocated in her address have 
been formally adopted by the organization. 
We are informed that ‘‘ Miss Willard wishes 
it to be distinctly understood that no one but 
herself is responsible for the views she ex- 
presses in this annual message; it is rather a 
statement to her comrades of what has been 
specially in her thought during the year, and 
is thrown out for the consideration of the 
local unions in the way of topics of debate 
and conversation and for subjects of essays 
and addresges.”’ 





A student of Brown University arrested 
for burglary, two students of Union College 
charged with the same crime, and twelve 
young men ina body expelled from Wabash 
College, may give some sort of excuse for a 
hasty remark of a New Haven lady about the 
peril of boys in Yale. But these facts only 
show that some bad fellows get into college, 
not that liberal education tends to make bad 
men. President Dwight’s remark some years 
ago is still true, that there is no safer place in 
this world to send a boy than to Yale. The 
proportion of those who go to college among 
those who make useful citizens is far greater 
than of those who do not go. 





If we had referred to the recent national 
gathering of Protestant Episcopalians as the 
‘*General Synod,” or if in describing any of 
their ritualism we had happened to confound 
the technical terms involved in the procedure, 
we should have expected to receive from The 
Living Church a homily on the futility of ‘the 
sects ’’ endeavoring to describe with accuracy 
the doings and sayings of ‘‘Cbhurchmen.”’ 
Imagine then our surprise at finding in The 
Living Church a reference to “‘ the Congrega- 
tional Convention at Syracuse.’”’ It happens 
to be a fact that Episcopalians—in the United 
States—hold ‘conventions,’ and Congrega- 
tionalists ‘‘ councils,’ and it is also true that 
the latter term has more historicity and less 
taint of worldliness. 





As Rev. I. J. Lansing was about to begin 
his sermon last Sunday evening, on The Sin 
of Sodom, Ancient and Modern, he was sud- 
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denly furnished with a forcible illustration 
of his theme. The subway was being exca- 
vated, as is usual in Boston on the Lord’s 
Day, and the laborers were working almost 
at the corner of the meeting house. They 
broke the water main, the water burst through 
the window and spurted into the pastor’s 
study, deluging his desk, ruining books and 
furniture. Mr. Lansing, with good cause, de- 
nounced this Sunday labor at the very portals 
of the house of God. An appropriate text 
would have been: “ The wicked are like the 
troubled sea, that cannot rest, whose waters 
cast up mire and dirt.” 





The New Englanders of Colorado organized 
a New England Association last week. Three 
hundred sat down at the initial banquet. Col- 
orado and Denver owe much to New England 
character, intellect and money. It is inter- 
esting to note also that in the multiplication 
of patriotic societies, so noticeable a phenom- 
enon of the past decade, a Society of May- 
flower Descendants has been created and de- 
veloped already a membership of 105 mem- 
bers, New York city being the seat of the par- 
ent chapter. Judge Henry E. Howland is 
governor; Rev. Roderick Terry, D.D., is 
elder, and many of the leading men and wo- 
men of New York, including Gov. Levi P. 
Morton, are members. Last week, on the an- 
niversary of the signing of the Cape Cod com- 
pact, the first annual meeting was held, sup- 
plemented by a dinner atthe Waldorf. Quite 
a contrast between the Waldorf and bleak 
Cape Cod in 1620. 





There is sometimes a striking appropriate- 
ness in prayers carefully selected from the 
liturgy. In the vesper service of a church, 
not far from Boston, where an “order for 
evening worship ”’ is used, the officiating min- 
ister, on a recent Sabbath, read: ‘‘ Defend by 
thy mighty power and abundantly prosper all 
missionaries of the Cross,’’ adding ‘‘ especially 
in Turkey.”’ The following Sabbath the pas- 
tor read: ‘‘ Have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, 
Infidels and Heretics; and take from them all 
ignorance, hardness of heart, and contempt 
of thy Word.’’ The Scotch preacher of old 
time was able to express his whole mind more 
freely by extempore prayer, when he prayed 
for the obnoxious king, asking the Lord to 
‘‘ shake him over the mouth of hell,’’ but im- 
mediately adding, ‘‘ But, O Lord, dinna let 
him-fa’in.’’ All the people would say Amen 
now to the prayer that God would, by means 
of his servants, the sovereigns of Europe, give 
a similar shaking to one particularly hard- 
hearted Turk! 





It has been affirmed publicly that Prof. A. 
B. Bruce of Glasgow, on his return to that 
city after lecturing in Chicago, told his stu- 
dent audience that instruction in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago is limited by the patronage of 
millionaires. We have before us the original 
copy of Dr. Bruce’s interesting address of Oct. 
16; and it is not correct to represent him as 
taking sides on the Harper-Bemis contro- 
versy. He admitted, to be sure, that in any 
institution fostered by wealthy men there is a 
certain peril, and that with a weaker man 
than Dr. Harper at the head of Chicago Uni- 
versity there is no saying what might happen. 
But, to quote Dr. Bruce’s words exactly, 
‘‘ Dr. Harper will manage to get all the money 
wanted and at the same time make all with 
whom his office brings him into contact feel 
that the intellectual and moral liberties of a 
university are sacred and inviolable.’’ The 
professor goes on to add a noble statement 
that has very general application: ‘‘ Liberty 
is not a thing that can be secured by statutes, 
constitutions or documents. Liberty worthy 
of the name is the achievement of free men 
determined to maintain it at all hazards.” 


—__@— 





It is part of my religion to look well after 
the cheerfulnesses of life and let the dismals 
shift for themselves.—Louisa M. Alcott. 
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THE OONNEOTIOUT OONFERENOE. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting was held, 
Nov. 19, 20, in the Second Church, Waterbury. 
About 400 delegates attended, 250 of them 
being ministers. The new edifice in which 
the meeting was held was completed only last 
summer, and is handsome and complete in 
every particular. From the moment of their 
arrival the delegates were provided with en- 
tertainment during the entire meeting. Hon. 
C. E. Gross of Hartford was elected modera- 
tor and Rev. Richard Wright and Rev. Robert 
Sharpe were chosen scribes. Dr. J. G. Dav- 
enport, pastor of the church, gave a hearty 
address of welcome. Furthermore, not only 
every part of the meeting house, but the 
homes, institutions and manufactories of the 
city were thrown open for the inspection and 
use of the delegates. 

In order to stimulate more hearty co-opera- 
tion by the churches in reponse to the dues 
levied by this body, after the treasurer’s state- 
ment Rev. W. H. Moore read statistics show- 
ing that the taxes collected for five years 
past has been only three-quarters of the whole 
amount. A spirited debate was held on the 
rate and object of the levied amounts, during 
which the tax for the National Council hada 
large share of attention. Finally the question 
of church assessments was decided by adopt- 
ing the rate of f,ur and a half cents per mem- 
ber. Among other reports were those of the 
trustees of ihe fund for ministers, the Connect- 
icut Home Mixsionary Society and the com- 
mittee on a ministerial bureau, the sentiment 
of which was strovgly in favor of uniting in 
management and support with the Congrega- 
tional Board of Pastoral Supply. 

Rev. Asher Anderson, reporting for the del- 
egates to the National Council, gave an elo- 
quent address on the subject, in which he 
noted the disposition in the council not to 
emphasize ritualism, the importance given to 
the evangelistic side of the church and the 
disposition towards unity. By the council, he 
thought, Congregationalism has gained a 
name and reputation beyond anything yet 
attained. The annual sermon was given by 
Dr. T. T. Munger from the text: John 3: 12, 
“Tf I told you earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how shall ye believeif I tell you heavenly 
things?’’ The thought throughout was in- 
spiring and occupied one of the best hours of 
the sessions. 

The second day opened with missionary top- 
ics, a resolution preceding which requested 
of the authorities in Washington protection 
for the American missionaries in Turkey. 
Then Dr. W. A. Duncan spoke in bebalf of 
the Sunday School Society, and he was fol- 
lowed by a few words from Dr. L. K. Noble. 
Dr. J. A. Hamilton represented the Educa- 
tion Society. One of the most brilliant and 
scholarly papers of the conference was by 
Pres. C. D. Hartranft of Hartford Seminary, 
on Sociology and the Churches. It gave par- 
ticular emphasis to the power of the church 
in every movement along sociological lines 
for the good of humanity, conquering the 
masses by mastering the individual, sociology 
helping to a federation of churches for the 
conservation of energy. Rev. E. B. Sanford 
and Dr. Frank Russell then spoke brietly of 
the Open or Institutional Church League. 

Dr. Judson Smith presented the present con- 
dition of the American Board, and Rev. J. C. 
Goddard followed with a paper on Fellow- 
ship Between Larger and Smaller Churches. 
In gathering material for his paper he had 
written to representative men, whose general 
opinion seemed to be that fellowship does not 
exist in a great degree. Aids to creating more 
fellowship were suggested. Rev. H. H. Kel- 
sey spoke on The Normal Relation of the 
Various Christian Organizations of the Parish 
to the Church, showing clearly how indispens- 
able was each organization to the chureh. 

The report of a resolution by the standing 
committee, indorsing the aims of the State 
Law and Order League and its excellent work, 
gave rise to the most lively discussion of the 
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conference for years, and it was long past the 
time for adjournment when the matter was 
finally disposed of. The speakers were many 
on the standing and condition of the league. 
Several times nearly a dozen men were on 
their feet at once calling for recognition, aud 
while a strong division of opinion was mani- 
fest, it was evident that unity of decision was 
anxiously desired, as shown by the numerous 
suggestions and offers of new and substitute 
resolutions. Strong pleas were urged for set- 
tlement without postponement, and finally the 
original resolution was passed with amend- 
ments: 


Resolved, That the General Conference of 
Connecticut has heard with pleasure of the 
efficient enforcement of the laws of the State 
through the efforts of the Law and Order 
League of Connecticut and that we rejoice 
in the fearless and efticient service of the 
league. 


At the closing evening session Rey. F. D. 
Sargent read a carefully prepared and in- 
structive paper on Revivals and the Employ- 
ment of Evangelists. In the discussion which 
followed the pointed suggestion was brought 
out that the revival that seeks the church is 
always more fruitful than when the church 
seeks the revival. 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM THE INTERIOR, 
Sympathy with Armenians, 

A rousing meeting, irrespective of denom- 
ination, was held last Sunday afternoon in 
the large audience-room of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Evanston, IIl., to ex- 
press the horror felt over the sultan’s treat- 
ment of his Armenian subjects and to 
adopt such resolutions as would exert an 
influence in bringing this cruelty toa speedy 
end. A committee of able men was ap- 
pointed to draft reso:utions to be sent to 
the Senate and [louse of Representatives, 
to the foreign department of our Govern- 
ment and to address Lord Salisbury on the 
subject. President Rogers of the North- 
western University, Miss Willard and Dr, 
Loba were among the speakers, Naturally, 
very great interest has been felt here in the 
reported massacre and destruction of mis- 
sion property in Harpoot, as Rev. C. F, 
Gates and his wife are both natives of Chi- 
cago and members of the First Church. 
We have all been anxious to hear from 
them directly. Reports as to the action of 
such churches as the Park Church, Grand 
Rapids, and the church in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and of persons in Eau Claire, Wis., 
indicate the widespread interest in some 
arrangement which will secure peace and 
safety in prosecuting missionary work in 
Turkey. A resolution requesting the State 
Department to do all in its power to protect 
our missionaries and missionary property 
in Turkey was passed Monday morning at 
the Ministers’ Meeting. 

Christian Education. 

At this Monday meeting the topic for 
discussion was Christian education as il- 
lustrated in the small college, Wheaton be- 
ing the particular college under consid- 
eration. President Blanchard, who had 
charge of the symposium, very wisely man- 
aged to have those speak who were some- 
what acquainted with the institution and in 
full sympathy with its principles and spirit. 
Indeed, there is no reason why any lover of 
sound Christian learning should not desire 
most sincerely the very greatest prosper- 
ity of this college. That it has done ex 
cellent service in rendering it possible for 
poor young men and women to obtain an 
education and in surrounding them with 
Christian influences, no one wou'd think of 
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denying. Nor are there any among us who 
do not rejoice in the steady growth of the 
institution, in the buildings which have re- 
cently been erected, in the increase in the 
number of students, in the steady improve- 
ment in its standards of scholarship and its 
prospects for greater and more rapid growth 
and a much wider influence. As a small 
college it is one of the best. The endow- 
ments it needs it is worthy to receive, 
From the testimony borne in its favor by 
Drs. Loba, Goodwin, Roy, Professor Scott, 
W. T. Dale, Esq., and Rev. J. W. Fifield and 
M. L. Williston, there was not a dissenting 
thought. Yet all would not agree that a 
university with millions of endowment is 
not a necessity if the best educational work 
is to be done in our country, or that the 
gifts to the university of Chicago are a hin- 
drance to gifts to our colleges. Faith in 
the university in no way weakens our faith 
in the college or lessens our desire to see 
such a college prosper and assume the place 
it ought to hold in the regard of Congrega- 
tional brotherhood. 

Spring Valley Criminals. 

It will be remembered that last spring a 
large body of foreign born miners made a 
deliberate attack on the little settlement in 
which a number of colored men engaged in 
the mines as fellow laborers were living 
with their families. Thirteen of these riot- 
ers have been found guilty in the courts. 
Twelve of them have been sent to the peni- 
tentiary. One on account of his age goes to 
the Reform school at Pontiac. Of this num- 
ber only one was a native born American. 
The rest were Poles, Italians, French, Ger- 
mans and Irish. Those who recall the facts 
will rejoice that justice has so soon been 
meted out and that such cold-blooded as- 
saults on innocent and unsuspecting people, 
whatever their color or condition, are not 
to go unpunished. 

Lectures of a High Grade. 

Although this is a season for lectures it 
seems as if there were never before so many 
of a high order appealing to the public for 
patronage. First of all are the brilliant 
illustrated lectures on travel by Mr. Stod- 
dard, who, year after year, for five weeks 
in succession, manages to fill Central Music 
Hall with a cultured and appreciative au- 
dience, which never wearies of his pictures 
or his descriptions, Then there are the 
lectures, which meet the wants of young 
men connected with the Y. M. C. A., such 
as those by Mr. George Kennan on his 
travels in Russia and the far East, and by 
Mr. Walter Damrosch to lovers of music. 
The latter are a treat which none who 
have heard them would be willing to miss, 
Given just before noon, chiefly to women, 
they prepare for the German opera at night, 
which is declared by those who believe in 
Wagner to be superb and inspiring. 

Victims of Delirium Tremens. 

It has long been a question what the city 
is to do with those victims of this awful dis- 
ease who come into the hands of the police, 
and who often die simply from the lack of 
proper care. We have long had a Washing 
tonian Home, where those who are ear- 
nestly seeking to rid themselves from the 
drink habit may go. Now comes the In- 
ternational Medical Mission Society, with 
an establishment at No. 2,235 Wabash Ave- 
nue, and proposes to treat those who are 
suffering from delirium tremens. That 
they will be kindly and skillfully treated 
follows from the fact that such men as 
Drs. Henson and Barrows are among t! « 
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managers of this society, and that the best 
medical skill is at its disposal. 
Songs for the Home. 

Some time since Mr. H. N. Higginbotham 
offered tbree prizes, through the Hull 
IJouse, to be called Hull House prizes, 
for three poems best fitted to be sung in 
the homes of the people. Over a thou- 
sand poems were sent in. Only two of 
them were deemed worthy of publication, 
one entitled A Song of Hope by Mary A. 
Lathbury of East Orange, N. J., which re- 
ceives the first prize of $100, and one en- 
titled America’s Beatitude by M.S. Paden 
of Denver, Col., which receives the second 
prize of $50. No one was deemed worthy a 
third prize. The judges were H, D. Lloyd, 
Hamlin Garland and John Vance Cheney. 
An offer is now made of similar prizes for 
music to accompany the words of these 
songs, with the addition of a prize of $10 
for all competitors whose work receives 
honorable mention. Mr. Theodore Thomas 
will act on this committee. 


A Genuine Rubens. 

Unless artists are mistaken, Mr. F. G. 
Logan of this city is the fortunate possessor 
of a portrait by the great Flemish artist. 
It was purchased by Dr. Gunsaulus in 
Cologne for asmall sum, The picture—no 
common one—after reaching this country 
was thought to bea Gelder. As such Mr. 
Logan obtained it. Mr. Arthur Dawson, 
an artist with a fine local reputation, was 
called in a few days since to make some re- 
pairs on the picture, when to his surprise, 
and to that of the owner, he discovered it 
to be a work of Rubens. Its value is now 
reckoned by the thousands rather than the 
hundreds, The Art Institute and Mr. C. T. 
Yerkes have each a picture by Rubens in 
their possession. There are no others in 
Chicago. 

Suburban Churches. 

One of the compensations of the tendency 
to move into the suburbs is the strength of 
the churches which there spring up. Eight 
or nine years ago a few earnest members of 
the Oak Park church, together with some 
whose names were still on the rolls of 
churches in the city, united in quietly or- 
ganizing the Ridgeland church. Work in 
it has been carried on quietly ever since. 
Fortunate in its pastor, Rev. W. A. Bart- 
lett, son of ex Pres. S. C. Bartlett, the 
church has grown steadily, till it now hasa 
membership of more than 250, one fifth of 
the number having been added this year 
and the majority of these on confession of 
faith. Self supporting from the first, it has 
put to shame many a larger church by its 
interest in missions, both in the city and 
abroad, and by its generous contributions 
for them. With such foundations we can 
safely predict a magnificent future for the 
church and a career of usefulness in which 
any pastor might be thankful to share. 


New Electric Lines. 

Plans for these are coming to light almost 
every day. Already they are entering into 
competition with the railways for suburban 
travel. The latter have been compelled to 
put on more trains, reduce transportation 
rates and make better time. Two of these 
new lines received permission from the 
common council to use the streets of the 
city without compensation. On Mayor 
Swift’s return from the South he quickly 
secured $75 000 from the roads, who pre- 
ferred to pay this amount rather than at- 
tempt to obtain an ordinance over the may- 
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or’s veto. Weare by no means satisfied in 
all respects with our city government, but 
it is so far superior to anything we have 
lately had that we rejoice in it, and look 
confidently forward to greater improve- 
ments as the civil service law shall become 
more and more effective, and the policy of 
making corporations pay for the favors they 
receive from the city shall prevail. 
Congregational Club. 

In order that we might celebrate Thanks- 
giving asa club it was determined by the 
officers to defer the meeting a week that 
its members might sit down together at a 
Thanksgiving dinner. It has also been 
made ladies’ night, that no attractions be 
wanting. Professor Chamberlain will en- 
tertain the company with readings. Frank 
Beard will draw pictures of the ‘ thanks- 
giving turkey,’’ and make humorous re- 
marks, and Rev. C. H. Taintor will give his 
stereoscopic lecture on How the Pilgrims 
Kept Their First Thanksgiving. Prepara- 
tions have been made for a very large at- 
tendance and a very enjoyable time. 
Theological Freedom. 

Not all ministers who train under a lib- 
eral flag find the freedom they desire. Rev. 
A. N. Alcott of Elgin has written a letter to 
our papers in which he announces his de- 
cision to cut loose from the Universalists, 
on account of the criticism he has received 
for taking part in a liberal congress of reli- 
gions and for advocating the union of lib- 
eral elements in a single society wherever 
there is not strength for a Universalist 
church. For his attempts to do this Mr. 
Alcott has been rebuked by those who ad- 
minister the ecclesiastical affairs of the de- 
nomination. While believing this attempted 
exercise of authority to be illegal, he pro- 
poses to be free from it, and therefore de- 
clares bimself an independent Universalist, 
willing to wait till a better and more gen- 
erous spirit pervades his denomination and 
he can re-enter it without giving up his 
rights as a minister and aman. The mat- 
ter is of interest chiefly as showing that 
even in the more liberal denominations, as 
they are called, there is really less liberty 
than in those which are sometimes railed at 
as orthodox and behind the times. 

The Reception to Mr. Debs. 

At least ten thousand people, so say the 
papers, were at the station of the North- 
western Road Friday evening to welcome 
Mr. E. V. Debs on his way to Indiana, after 
serving out the sentence pronounced by a 
United States judge for contempt of its 
courts. Reports agree that Mr. Debs has 
been a model prisoner at Woodstock, IIl., 
has won the heart of his keeper and of 
many, if not all, the citizens of the town by 
his behavior. He has made good use of his 
time and has arrived at some decisions which 
he thinks will be helpful to him. One of 
them is to order no more general railroad 
strikes, although in his speech last night 
he declared that he had nothing to regret, 
would do precisely as he had done were he 
in similar circumstances, and had suffered 
an unjust punishment from the decision of 
an unjust judge who is simply a servant of 
the money power of the country. A train 
of several coaches left Chicago in the after- 
noon, filled with representatives of labor 
unions, to meet Mr. Debs as he left his 
prison. It wasanoisy, good natured crowd. 
Arrived in Chicago it was almost impossi- 
ble to maintain order or to form anything 
like a marching line to Battery D, where 
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the formal meeting of welcome was held, 
Mr. Debs, in spite of the mud and rain, in- 
sisted upon walking with the rest the 
whole long distance to the battery. Gov- 
ernor Waite, who was on hand with his 
personal welcome, went in a carriage. He 
and Henry D. Lloyd and T. J. Morgan were 
among the speakers of the evening. Both 
were outspoken in their condemnation of 
Judge Woods and of corporations, But 
the interest of the hour was in what Mr. 
Debs had to say. In reality it was simply 
the reiteration of principles he had previ- 
ously expressed many times, emphasized by 
a personal suffering for them which will 
certainly give them new power with many 
of his followers. The feeling of the crowd 
is indicated by the way in which they sang, 
on their march, the words: ‘‘ We’ll hang 
Judge Woods to a sour apple tree,’’ and 
the wild cheers they gave at every allusion 
to the tyranny of the United States courts, 
the corrupting influence of capital and the 
power and rights of working men in oppo- 
sition to those who carry on the business of 
the country. Mr. Debs insisted upon his 
right to a trial by jury for the charges 
still hanging over him, so that if he be 
guilty he may be sent to the penitentiary, 
if not, may be proclaimed the innocent man 
he claims that he is. In this desire all 
lovers of justice ought to be as one. Cer- 
tainly every man under the Constitution, 
which Mr. Debs declares has been broken 
in the treatment he and his associates have 
received, has a right toa trial by jury and 
to be presumed innocent till proved guilty. 
Furthermore, every citizen of the United 
States ought to be anxious to have the 
rights of every working man considered as 
sacred as those of the richest man in the 
country. It will be a long time, however, 
before Chicago, as a whole, will have any 
real sympathy with the leaders of the great 
strike of last year. 

Sympathy with Laboring Men. 

Rev. C. M. Starkweather, recently ap- 
pointed pastor of the Sherman St. M. E. 
Church, Milwaukee, has obtained the con- 
sent of his people to form a Christian Labor 
Union Society, in the hope of bringing what 
he calls the “tin pail brigade’’ into the 
church. He hopes it will spread like the 
Christian Endeavor Society. Mr. Stark- 
weather has lived and worked at Pullman, 
is the son of laboring parents, has had three 
years’ experience as editor of a daily paper 
in Milwaukee and several years’ instruc- 
tion in the Northwestern University. He 
is thoroughly in sympathy, as every true 
minister ought to be, with working men. 
His efforts to reach them with the gospel 
will be followed with great interest and 
many prayers for their complete success, 
Greek Church Missionaries in Chicago. 

Sunday, Nov. 24, Bishop Nicholas of 
Alaska, the head of the Greek Church in 
America, will conduct services morning and 
evening in rooms of this church on Center 
Street. It is said that there are between 
seven and eight thousand Greek Catholics 
in the city, and that their religious services 
are beginning to be well attended. The 
bishop has brought money to pay the rent 
of the rooms the church here occupies and 
to provide for certain expenses for which, 
as yet, collections have not been sufficient. 
The bishop is attended by a retinue of 
church dignitaries, which will render his 
presence a matter of more than ordinary 
interest. 

Chicago, Nov. 23. 


FRANKLIN, 
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Our Missions in Japan. 


The deputation of the American Board to 
investigate and report concerning its mis- 
sions in Japan has now been on the ground 
and hard at work for several weeks. It is 
pushing its investigations with great care, 
and is being received with fine courtesy both 
by the missionaries and native Christians. 
It is too early, of course, to indulge in any 
prophecies concerning what may be accom- 
plished by the deputation. It is not too 
early, however, for certain facts of vital in- 
terest to the Congregational churches of the 
United States to be clearly evident. What 
follows has been learned by careful inquiry 
in places as far apart as Sendai and Kyoto, 
and by conversation with all classes of na 
tives and foreigners. 

There is no doubt that the American 
Board’s mission in Japan has achieved a 
great work, one almost without parallel in 
the history of missions. It is only about 
twenty five years since the work in this 
empire was begun, and now the Kuimiai 
churches number over eleven thousand 
members, Many of the churches are self- 
supporting. Several strong institutions of 
learning have been established and missions, 
both at home and abroad, have been under- 
taken. But this is not all, and probably 
not the greatest part of what has been done, 
The testimony of the most competent ob- 
servers, men not members of these churches 
and in no way connected with the mission- 
aries, is that as the result of missionary 
effort a new religious spirit has come to 
Japan. 

The testimony which we have received 
shows that all that sometime may have 
been vital in Buddhism and Shintoism 
was dead, and that at the time when our 
missionaries came Japan was practically a 
nation without a religion. This remark 
was made by an eminent Englishman resi- 
dent here, with the recognition that some- 
times these religions have been vital and, in 
a measure, helpful. Not only have the 
Christian missionaries inspired and vital- 
ized the old faiths of the empire, they have 
also created new national and social, as well 
as individual, ideals. I have heard no Jap- 
anese speak of the recent war who did not 
regard it as in the interest of civilization, 
and claim that the task of Japan was not 
merely to humble China or to extend its 
own frontiers, but chiefly to enlarge the 
boundaries of civil, religious and intellec- 
tual liberty. 

Of course all this new spirit has not come 
from missions, but a large part has. I have 
often heard it said by those who have vis- 
ited this empire that missions are a failure, 
but in most, if not all, cases where such 
reports are received the traveler has seldom 
gone beyond Yokohama, Tokyo, Kobé and 
Nagasaki. I have been amazed to find how 
extensively Christian ideas and churches 
have prevailed. The traveler is usually 
more interested in the Buddhist temples 
than the churches, but the latter are numer- 
ous, well attended, influential, and in the 
case of our own missions have won the 
allegiance of prominent citizens. We usu- 
ually see what we desire to see. Those 
who are willing to find that Christianity 
has made progress in Japan will not need 
to seek far for abundant evidence of its 
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progress and of the beneficent results of 
its presence. 

I want now to speak of one point with 
clearness and emphasis. Much has been 
said in the United States about the de- 
flection from the faith of large numbers 
of Christians in Japan, and some Americans 
in high Congregational circles have not hes- 
itated to ascribe the condition of things in 
the Kumiai churches to lack of fidelity on 
the part of the missionaries in preaching 
the great distinguishing doctrines of the 
Christian revelation. I wish persons who 
talk that way could have listened to a re- 
cent conversation which the deputation 
had with Rev. Dr. Verbuck of the Dutch 
Reformed Mission, and perhaps the most 
eminent missionary in this country. He 
did not hesitate to use strong language 
about the ignorance of those who thus mis- 
represent missionaries. In the first place 
he claimed that the state of things both 
theologically and morally in all the churches 
in Japan is quite as creditable as it is at 
home, utterly denying the assumption that 
there is anything peculiar in the religious 
condition of this country. 

In the second place he affirmed that no 
more faithful preaching can be found any- 
where than that is common among these 
missionaries. But he went on to say that 
it is impossible to preach here in the same 
way as at home. Here, he said, the people 
have no idea what is meant by atonement 
and justification and such subjects for the 
reason that they have no idea of a personal 
God. Consequently the preaching must be 
different. At home the idea of sin is some- 
thing definite because all have a clear idea 
of God, but here, the thought of God being 
vague, the fact of sin cannot be clearly 
realized. Dr. Verbuck said that if the 
critics at home were to come here they 
would have to change their style of preach- 
ing or their language would not even be 
understood. 

The views of this eminent and venerable 
missionary have been confirmed by all our 
inquiries. The condition of things in the 
churches here is discouraging and even 
critical, but no more so than in the 
churches in Europe and America; and the 
fidelity of the Christians to essential truth 
and ideals of the Christian life is quite as 
pronounced as in those countries. 

That there are many sad examples of 
men who have returned to heathenism and 
of men who, still claiming to be Christians, 
deny much of what to us seems to be vital 
and essential there can be no doubt, but 
they are not in their present attitude be- 
cause of lack of fidelity on the part of the 
missionaries but rather because of un Chris- 
tian influences from beyond the sea and 
from the environment of their ancestral re- 
ligion, from which they can never wholly 
escape. I call especial attention to this fact 
—these people themselves claim that their 
revolt from Christianity is because of the 
extreme orthodoxy of the missionaries; they 
say that the missionaries are preaching a 
narrow type of Christian doctrine which 
includes the supernatural, the need of sal- 
vation, the work of Jesus Christ, regenera- 
tion by the Spirit of God and the rewards 
and penalties of the future. The mission- 


aries in Japan are in a peculiarly hard 
place, since many at home, who do not take 
the trouble to learn the facts, are criticis- 
ing them for not being faithful enough, 
while many here are justifying their revolt 
from Christianity, as it is understood in 
America, by saying that the missionaries 
are too faithful in preaching doctrines that 
thinking men cannot accept. 

I have seen most of the missionaries of 
Japan in their fields of work and I believe 
that no abler or more consecrated body of 
men and women, none more loyal to the 
great truths of the Christian revelation, 
none more intelligently conservative can be 
found in the world. They are broad, cul- 
tured, strong spiritual men, loyal to Christ 
and his church, as able as can be found in 
any profession at home or abroad, worthy of 
the confidence, honor and sympathy of all 
classes of Christians in all parts of the 
world, I write thus strongly because I was 
not prepared to find men and women of such 
peculiar strength, lofty character and noble 
consecration in any mission field. Those at 
home who presume to criticise such serv- 
ants of Christ ought to be a great deal 
surer of their facts than any have yet been 
who have assumed the role of judges. 

While there are serious problems in this 
country arising from the peculiar views of 
many of the leaders among the Japanese 
Christians, the great majority both of the 
ministers and laity are loyal to the Chris- 
tian faith, and there is an element of en- 
courageme it even in the position of those 
who seem to be departing from what many 
regard as essential Christianity. The first 
statement needs no argument. Such de- 
fection as theirsis, is not of a large number. 
As at home so in Japan, in the orthodox 
churches there are those who do not hold 
what is traditionally called the orthodox 
faith. But it must not be presumed that 
these men are unbelievers, or that their 
work is wholly destructive. Most of those 
whom I have met have seemed to me earnest 
and reverent seekers after truth, men of a 
nature who will be sure, sooner or later, to 
find that which they seek. They have had 
a very different environment from ourselves. 
Having thrown overboard the multitudi- 
nous miracles of Buddhism, they do not 
readily accept the miraculous in the Gospels 
and the Acts, having grown up in an atmos- 
phere of Pantheism they do not easily 
grasp the idea of personality, and they do 
not generally affirm the deity of Christ, while 
they do say that he is the supreme authority 
in matters of religion. 

The encouraging feature in what may be 
termed the revolt from orthodoxy in Japan 
is that s0 many men are doing some down- 
right, earnest, honest thinking. Of such 
there is little reason for discouragement. 
Sooner or later they will come into the 
light. It is the men who never honestly 
face the fundamental problema, who accept 
what others tell them without question, 
who are most likely to hinder the kingdom. 
The thorough thinker will sometime reach 
truth; he who is not thus brave may be 
driven by every changing wind. The leaders 
in Japanese liberalism seem to me to be 
brave and sincere, though sometimes rash 
and immature. In what I have written | 
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have spoken only for myself and not for the 
deputation. It is possibie that in some re- 
spects my brethren may differ from me, but 
hardly, I think, in the positions assumed in 
this letter. 

A great work has surely been started in 
this empire; noble men and women have 
consecrated themselves to its advance- 
ment, and there are here many evidences 
of a positive, vital and growing type of 
Christianity which will be as distinctly 
national as the Greek and Roman types in 
the early church and as positive as all must 
be when Jesus Christ is accepted as sover- 
eign in the ethical and spiritual spheres. 

So much may be written without express- 
ing any opinion as to what may be the re- 
sult of the deliberations of the deputation 
on the questions at issue in the American 
Board’s missions in Japan. 

Kyoto, Japan, Oct, 21. 


THE OITY OF ATLANTA AND ITS 
EXPOSITION. 


I, 


BY G. P. M, 





As you leave Hamburg, 8S. C.—scene of 
the bloody massacre of Negroes in which the 
Tillmans were said to be Jeaders—cross the 
Savannah River and enter Georgia, you at 
once realize that you have reached a State 
which is more thrifty, progressive and 
civilized. Broad and Green Streets in Au- 
gusta, Ga., are thoroughfares that are well 
worth seeing, in which the citizens justly 
have pride. The great canal which taps 
the Savannah River and furnishes a never 
failing supply of power to the great cotton 
cloth and yarn manufactories is not only a 
masterly engineering work, but a source of 
large revenue to the city, it being owned by 
Augusta and not the profitable speculation 
of grasping individuals, Advocates and op- 
ponents of municipal ownership of natural 
monopolies would do well to study the 
record made by the thrifty, wide-awake city 
of Augusta. 

From Augusta to Atlanta you pass 
through upland country, beautiful in its 
wealth of timber, its cotton fields, its 
orchards and its sigus of prosperity. The 
cabins of the Negroes, the village stores, the 
railway stations are indicative of a greater 
degree of comfort and a higher type of civil- 
ization than the same things exhibit in the 
Carolinas, and the culmination of it all is 
seen when you enter Atlanta, the State 
capital, the great railway center, the busy 
manufacturing hive, the site of the Cotton 
States Exposition. Llither have flocked 
many of the more ambitious and energetic 
of the Southern youth. I[lither have come 
not afew Northerners in search of wealth, 
It is atown where the nouveau riche run riot, 
and conventional Southern standards of aris- 
tocracy have not that weight which they 
have elsewhere. 

Never did a Southern city show such en- 
terprise, skill and courage as Atlanta has 
shown in creating the Cotton States Expo- 
sition. The methods adopted to secure the 
necessary funds have been irreproachable 
and reflect great honor upon the commu- 
nity. The attitude of the managers toward 
Suaday opening, bull fights and other devices 
of the devil has been one of hostility, 
and shown a conservatism which goes far 
toward justifying the claims of those who 
assert that the South is more true to some 
American ideals than the North. How- 
evar, the managers tolerate on the Midway 
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Plaisance certain shows that, if they con- 
form to the pledges made by the ‘‘ touters”’ 
outside, deserve to be blasted with the be- 
som of divine wrath. 

To enter Piedmont Park and study the 
exposition you travel for two miles out 
through the choicest residential district of 
the city. Judged by the exteriors of the 
homes there is little that is distinctively 
Southern. Here and there, especially in the 
older part of Peachtree Street, one sees a 
house whose pillars and verandas are of 
the Southern type, but most of them are 
new and Northern in style. 

Piedmont Park is a natural amphitheater 
which the exposition authorities have 
utilized effectively for the disposition of the 
buildings and attaining pleasant if not 
phenomenal results. Though falling far 
short of the symmetry and beauty of the 
White City at Chicago, the total effect pro 
duced is pleasant, and a certain degree of 
harmony and unity of design is apparent. 
The best architectural results have been 
attained in the Fine Arts Building and the 
Woman’s Building; the United States Gov- 
ernment Building escapes being the mon- 
strosity that Federal buildings too often 
are, and none of the other main buildings 
seriously offend the critical eye. 

One soon discovers, after a superficial sur- 
vey of the buildings and exhibits, that the 
features of the exposition best worth 
study aud most calculated to educate are: 
(1) The splendid, scientifically arranged ex- 
hibit of the United States Government, with 
its revelation of the material resources and 
administrative methods of the nation. (2) 
The Southern State buildings, with their 
displays of varied mineral and timber 
wealth, their tempting array of fruits and 
cereals, and their educational exhibits. (3) 
The building set apart for the display of the 
handicraft and brain product of the former 
slaves. 

(4) The comprehensive displays of some 
of the great railway systems that traverse 
the South, indicating not only the rapid ad 
vance toward perfect service which they are 
making, but also the varied resources of 
the States which they traverse and the in- 
ducements they offer to immigrants. (5) 
The manufactures of the South; the propor 
tions and significance of the competition 
which Southern cotton mills, Sou‘bern iron 
and steel mills, Southern manufacturers of 
agricultural implements, etc., are entering 
into with New England cotton mills, Penn- 
sylvania iron works, and New York and 
Illinois makers of farming implements, and 
the superior resources of the South in com 
peting for the trade of the fu:ure in these 
products with the Central and South Ameri- 
can republics. (6) The exceptionally fine 
display made by Mexico and the creditable 
display of Costa Rica, Argentine Rpublic and 
Venezuela, which cannot but open the eyes 
of all who see them and do much to foster 
closer commercial relations as well as aid in 
educating the South to adopt a political 
creed which makes America for Americans 
its cardinal doctrine. 

As at Chicago, so at Atlanta. Women by 
their energy and executive ability, by their 
taste in designing and their skill in furnish 
ing a beautiful woman’s building, and by 
the ale discussious and addresses on all 
the many aspects of woman’s life today 
which have been set forth each day in As 
sembly Llall, have once more demonstrated 
—and this time in the conservative South— 
tueir utility and indispensability. 
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It would be quite difficult to overestimate 
the significance of much that has been 
said and done in the Woman’s Building 
since the exposition opened. Seed has 
been sown by radical Northern women 
which has found receptive soil in South- 
ern women’s hearts, and in fact no phenom- 
enon in the South today is more apparent 
or significant than the emergence of the 
Southern woman from her former limited 
sphere and her assertion of her intention 
hereafter to be a factor in shaping legisla- 
tion, stimulating the development of litera- 
ture and effecting educational reforms, 





THE PASSING ON OF SAMUEL 
FRANOIS SMITH, D. D. 


‘AND HE WAS NOT, FOR GOD TOOK HIM,” 


BY HARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH. 





Seated in a railway coach, amid the hur- 
rying, bustling city crowds of eager trav- 
elers, at eventide of Nov. 16, the great All 
Father whispered his home summons into 
the ear of this servant who had so long 
walked with him, and with a single gasp, 
the lifting up of his hands, he was ushered 
into the presence of the innumerable throng 
of the redeemed. 

Seventeen years and twenty-seven days 
beyond the allotted measure of man’s earth- 
life were granted to Dr. Smith before the 
silver cord was loosed, yet they were not 
years of weariness and pain, but of lessened 
cares, foreign travel (largely in the inter- 
ests of American missions) and of congen- 
ial literary labor. 

Dr. Smith was one of the remaining trio 
of Harvard’s great ‘‘Class of '29,’’ and on 
the day of bis death had entertained at his 
home his venerable classmate, Rev. Samuel 
May, D.D., and accompanied him to the 
Boston & Albany Station within two hours 
of his own departure from earth. Witha 
sermon in his pocket, which he expected to 
preach on the day following, his traveling- 
bag at bis feet, he seemed at eighty-seven 
years of age as vig»rous and comfortable as 
a person of sixty. 

At the time of the Testimonial which 
New England bestowed upon him last 
April, it was my privilege to review for 
The Congregationalist’s family the leading 
events in the life of Dr. Smith, and, as I 
now recall the happy hours spent with him 
in gathering from his own lips the facts 
which I attempted to weave together, I am 
most deeply impressed by his grand mod- 
esty. ‘“‘If you will close your eyes and 
turn your head and try to forget who is 
speaking to you, I will answer your ques- 
tions, my young friend,’ he said to me, 
‘*since I find it most unnatural to be tell- 
ing any one of what the world would term 
my successes, but which are simply the 
dear Lord’s leadings; it seems so like boast- 
ing even asI realize that in and of myself 
I have done nothing.”’ 

In just this spirit of humility he stood 
before the immense Music [all audiences, 
afternoon and evening, wearing on his coat 

the bunch of viole’s sent him, through Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge, by the far-away school 
children of Washington, and interested in 
the exercises of the Testimonial, as he later 
told me, mainly as he felt it ‘‘ would empha- 
size good citizenship and Americana patri- 
otism.’’ ‘*I should never have presumed 
to think that [ could write a national an- 
them,’’ he told his listeners, but his heart- 
song for his native land, being a song of 
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action and of divine guidance, has become 
a great epic. 

As the years roll on Dr. Smith’s verse 
will hold a larger place in our national 
literature, especially his hymns: My Native 
Land, As Flows the Rapid River, The Morn- 
ing Light Is Breaking, The Prince of Sal- 
vation in Triumph Is Riding and his noble 
memorial poem to Abraham Lincoln, which 
includes this strong stanza: 


Brave, self-reliant, wise, 
Calm in emergencies, 
Steady, alike to wait, and prompt to move; 
In council great and safe; 
Prudent to plan, 
Righteous to deal with sin, 
Prone less to force than win, 
Strong in his own stern will, and strong in God, 
Conquering alone to bless— 
A loving man. 


Since April Dr. Smith has been exceed- 
ingly comfortable physically, and has re- 
sponded to many invitations which af- 
forded him great pleasure. Notab'e among 
them was the writing of a poem and the 
reading of the same at the Christian Eo- 
deavor Convention in Boston. Thousands 
of the present generation of Eudeavorers 
will recall, as one of their greatest delights 
of the convention, the privilege they then 
enjoyed of singing with the immense au- 
diences, and in the presence of its venera- 
ble author, ‘* My country, ’tis of thee.’’ 

Dr. and Mrs. Smith planned to leave their 
home on Wednesday of week before last to 
pass the winter with their son in Daven- 
port, Io., and in anticipation of this visit 
Dr. S nith, four days previous to bis pass- 
ing on, spent the day with his only and 
beloved sister, Mrs, Susan E. Parker of 
B ston Highlands, a lady now in her nine- 
tieth year. ‘‘Brother and I have been sit- 
ting toge'her in heavenly places,’ Mrs. 
Parker told me that evening, adding, ‘I 
am sure we never before felt so keenly the 
pangs of a parting; I scarcely expect to be 
here when he returns next May.”’ One bas 
been taken and the other lefr, but not the 
one who expected the summons, To a 
friend who called upon bim during his 
last week here Dr. Smith said: 


I’ve been all day with God, all day. 
All day with God, 

I see the glory of his face 

And bow in faith to his high will. 


Given a June sky with a balmy September 
atmosphere in the season we call bleak No- 
vember, and one has nature’s interpretation 
of the twilight hours and funeral day of 
Dr. Smi:h Ail business places in Newton 
Center were closed, while the stars and 
stripes were at half-mast on common, school 
building and many of the private resi- 
dences, while in the beautiful First Baptist 
Church lay so peacefully all that was mortal 
of him «ho for more than twelve years had 
been the poet and under shepherd of this 
- important flock, and a worshiper with it 
for over fifty years—an ideal citizen clergy- 
man. 

Eight hundred can generally be seated in 
this edifice, but more than a thousand per- 
sons were under its roof for these services, 
Very faintly the organ breathed forth the 
strains of America, as up the aisle, leaning 
on the arm of son and grandson, came she 
who for sixty-one years had been dearer to 
the poet than life itself—‘‘ My blessed wife,”’ 
as he proudly called her. Children and 
grandchildren, also, were present, while 
the circle of near and dear friends included 
the entire congregation. 

Tender passages of Scripture were read 
by the Rev. D. L. Furber, D.D , for overa 
half-century the neighboring pastor of the 
Congregational church. Then Pres. Alvah 
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Hovey of Newton Seminary delivered a 
loving, discriminating eulogy, after which, 
‘*How firm a foundation’? was sung, a 
prayer, and ‘O Paradise,’’ beautifully 
rendered, followed by the reading of Dr. 
Smith’s hymn, To Die Is Gain, by his long- 
time friend, Hon. Henry S. Washburne. 

The strength and beauty of Dr. Smith’s 
character were perhaps all unconsciously 
symbolized by two gifts from widely remote 
organizations; the elergymen of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., placed a lovely wreath of violets 
over his heart, while a Massachusett’s Grand 
Army Post draped the casket in an exquisite 
American flag of silk texture—modesty and 
heroism in the Master’s service were here 
so fittingly typified. 

Could Samuel Francis Smith speak to 
Americans from the Silent Land a century 
hence, we wonder if he could more force- 
fully emphasize the message of his life than 
he has in a poem he has left us, which is so 
true to the ideal of his existence that I 
leave it with the reader. 

PASSING ON, PASSING UP. 


Passing on, passing up to the platform of life, 
Its honors, its trials, its glory, its strife; 
Passing on, passing up, as day follows day— 
Passing on, passing up, and then passing away. 


The honored, the cherished, the good have passed on, 
Like morning stars, lost in the glow of the sun; 
The seal on their virtues, in safety their fame, 

No stain on their record, no blot on their name. 


The silver-tongued prophet sleeps silent aside; 

The statesman lies low in his manhood’s young 
pride; 

Our comrades in toil have passed on before— 

Passing on, passing up to the heavenly shore. 


Still the flag of distress in our sight is unfurled; 

Still waits for the sickle the field of the world; 

Still high on the tower where the herald has been 

Is — the call, “* Wanted, Christians, and 
Men”! 


O men for the times! with bearts and with hands, 
Go toil where the Master your labor demands; 
And faithful, toil on, till the close of the day, 
Passing upward and onward, and passing away. 


ee a 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Ex-Pres. Harrison in the December Ladies’ 
Home Journal says: ‘‘God has never endowed 
any statesman or philosopher, nor any body of 
them with wisdom enough to frame a system 
of government that everybody could go off 
and leave. To pay taxes and to submit to the 
laws are far short of the whole duty of the 
citizen. A government is made strong and 
effective both for internal and foreign uses by 
the intelligent affection of its citizens.... 
Salvation Army methods seem to be needed in 
politics—moral reforms. ... A greater rever- 
ence for law isa sore need in this land of ours. 
... The man who participates in or apolo- 
gizes for the blowing up of a saloon ought to 
be held criminis in the retaliatory crime, the 
blowing up of a church. ...A lynching 
brutalizes those who take part in it, and de- 
moralizes those who consent to or excuse the 
act. Crimeis not repressed but stimulated.” 

We printed last week the heartless, brutal] 
comment of the Epworth Era, organ of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on the 
lynching question. The Northwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate says that not only is the or- 
ganic union of Methodism imperiled by such 
utterances, but “ fraternity is in some danger 
if the Era correctly expounds its conditions.” 
The Advocate says: ‘Men who lynch a race 
with the toleration of public opinion must 
have been cruel masters, and the South is 
constantly suggesting that sound cenclusion 
to the whole world. If they were not cruel, 
the Southern white man has recently degen- 
erated as much as has the Negro. May God 
help both of them! Northern teachings tend 
to elevate the Negro. We have not taught 
social equality to either white or black in the 
North or South. Every man, white or black, 
must make his own social position. We have 
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preached the Negro’s equality before God’s 
law and man’s political justice. The Negro 
is a man, and if he is degenerate he needs 
and is entitled to the white man’s aid, just 
as a white needs and is entitled. Our church 
in the South includes 275,000 colored people, 
many of whom are in our own Epworth 
League. They are our brethren. They are 
not ‘ darkies’ nor ‘ niggers.’ They are Chris- 
tians. They are struggling to rise, and all 
good men and women will aid them to the 
utmost. We condemn the Epworth Era’s cold- 
blooded treatment of the subject in hand, 
and we hope it will be deprecated and re 
buked by the Southern church.” 

The Church Standard (Protestant Episcopal) 
admits that the episcopate of that church “is 
an elected ecclesiastical aristocracy, and its 
members would have to be more than human 
if they did not share the tendency of all aris 
tocracies to regard the advancement of their 
order a8 synonymous with the well-being of 
the state. The training of our own episco- 
pate for the last one hundred years has quite 
naturally and rightly proceeded on that pre- 
sumption.”’ 

The Standard discusses the partition of Tur- 
key and the beneficial results that would 
follow. ‘It would mean much to science if 
Turkey should cease to be—unspeakably 
much to archeological and Biblical science. 
The Government of Turkey controls the ma- 
jority of the Biblical sites and districts where 
material lies hidden of value to the student 
of the Bible and of ancient history. Explora- 
tion and excavation are now made as difficult 
and as costly as possible to the scholar. The 
Turk will do nothing himself nor let any one 
else do anything for which he is not himself 
well paid. Great tracts of the East under 
Turkish rule are in utter disorder, when 
Occidental authority would produce order in 
a fortnight and open opportunities to the 
Biblical archwologist which are simply over- 
whelming. What light on the Bible lies hid- 
den under the Turkish bushel!” 


ABROAD. 


The Japan Mail of Oct. 18 published a con- 
tribution, The Problem of High Class Educa- 
tion by Missionaries, calculated by its author 
to bring discredit on the Doshisha and the 
American Board missionaries and embarrass 
the labors of the deputation now in that coun- 
try. It contained such statements as these: 
‘* When, some years ago, it was decided to 
make the Doshisha a university, it was 
plainly perceived by the Japanese promotors 
of the scheme that the adoption of this meas- 
ure would involve the thorough seculariza- 
tion of the education to be imparted in the 
institution. The forecast has been verified 
to the satisfaction of the general Japanese 
public. ...A Buddhist priest is allowed to 
address the same students who, an hour previ- 
ously, were sitting at the feet of a Chris‘ian 
missionary. ... It is said by persons in a 
position to know that the Japanese leaders of 
thought in the Kyoto University (the Dosbhi- 
sha) are either Unitarians or skeptics in heart 
if not in profession.” To this contribution 
Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene replied the following 
week, denying many ofthe implications of the 
writer, but admitting “ that the secularization 
of the Doshisha has gone far enough to cause 
much anxiety to its friends,’’ though not tothe 
degree indicated by the critic. ‘It is not true 
that Christianity and Buddhism are placed 
upon the same plane, as the article seems to 
imply. ... Whatever the future of the Di- 
shisha may be, and I believe it is to have a 
future worthy of the hopes and prayers which 
have centered in it, it certainly has had a his- 
tory in which every one connected with it may 
take pride. Even from a missionary point of 
view it has been a grand success.”’ 

eee ee 

A man can do without his own approbatioa 
in much society, but he must make great ex- 
ertions to gain it when he lives alone.—Sid- 
ney Smith. 
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Last week, marking as it did the comple- 
tion of the first half-century of its life, was 
celebrated by Shawmut Church, Boston, in a 
way that did credit to its honorable history, 
drew closer together those at present enrolled 
in its membership, and gave a new momen- 
tum to the work that still confronts it. The 
program was a happy blending of the formal 
and informal elements which, when properly 
mixed and proportioned, guarantee the suc- 
cess of such an anniversary. 

The festivities began Wednesday evening, 
when a historical address was delivered by 
Hon. Charles Carleton Coftin, extracts from 
which are given further on. The salutations 
of the commonwealth were extended by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Wolcott with his usual gra- 
ciousness, and Edward Everett Hale spoke 
pleasantly and tenderly from the point of 
view of an old-time neighbor. It fell to Dr. 
Quint to phrase the greetings of the Congre- 
gational sisterhood in general, while Rev. D. 
W. Waldron brought the congratulations of 
the City Missionary Society, which was in- 
strumental in forming the organization. 

Thursday evening brought what might be 
considered the main social occasion of the 
week, which took the form of a reception to 
the past and present pastors and their fami- 
lies, as well as to the pastor’s assistants, 
Messrs. Cate and Beale. Between 400 ard 500 
persons were present, and cordial indeed was 
the interchange of greetings. Three of the 
four original members received with the pas- 
tors, and many former members came back 
to their old spiritual home to renew the 
memories of other days. Nearly the entire 
evening was given up to personal conversa- 
tion, and the hum of many voices, the serving 
of light refreshments aud the tasteful floral 
and table decorations made the occasion a 
joyous one. The only speaking was the ad- 
dress by Dr. Griffis, who had slipped away 
from his Ithaca parish to spend a single day 
with his old people, and they could not let 
him go back without hearing his voice againin 
public. His was a very tender and felicitous 
utterance. He dwelt chietly upon the unity 
of the life here with that hereafter, and the 
permanence of spiritual fellowship. 

The charm of the Friday evening prayer 
meeting lay in having a large number of brief 
addresses from more than a dozen of the early 
members whose church aftiliations are now 
elsewhere. They gave tender and delightful 
reminiscences of revival seasons, or of Sunday 
school and missionary occasions when the 
large edifice was filled to overflowing. R. H. 
Stearns, a former deacon, said that a young 
man can hardly havea richer experience than 
that which he gains as a Sunday school super- 
intendent. Deacon S. C. Wilkins, one of the 
four original members, pictured the devotion 
of one of the pioneers, a Kilby Street mer- 
chant, who regularly left his business Satur- 
day afternoons in order to trim the lamps, ar- 
range the settees and perform other janitor 
service in the little room in which they first 
worshiped. Mr. A.8. Lovett, who is some- 
thing of a Puddefoot in oratory, gave a racy 
account of scenes both pathetic and humorous 
and also paid an affectionate tribute to Deacon 
Wilkins, which elicited a round of applause 
rarely heard in a prayer meeting. C. B. Bots- 
ford read an original poem and copies of the 
poem written by Gen. H. E. Carrington, who 
was one of the speakers for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary, were distributed at the close of 
the service. 

Dr. Webb’s sermon on Sunday morning was 
reminiscent, tender and appropriate to the 
Lord’s Supper, which immediately followed it. 
At the Sunday school in the afternoon ad- 
dresses were made by former superintendents, 
including Messrs. W. F. Whittemore, M. F. 
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Dickinson, Jr.,and A. S. Lovett. The large 
audience-room on Sunday evening was filled, 
and included many from neighboring churches. 
Admirable brief addresses were made by Dr. 
W. L. Perin of Shawmut Avenue Universal- 
ist Church, Rev. C G,. Ames of the Church of 
the Disciples, Rev. Robert McDonald of the 
Warren Avenue Baptist Church, Rev. P. 
M. McDonald of St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church, Dean M. D. Buel of Boston Univer- 
sity, and by Rev. Drs. N. Boynton, C. H. 
Beale, A. E. Dunning and G. A. Gordon. 
The anniversary services closed with fitting 
words by the pastor, whose heart must have 
been warmed by the evident esteem and affec- 
tion with which he is regarded by all the 
speakers and the churches which they repre- 
sent. 

The musical element in all the services of 
the week was conspicuous for its appropri- 
ateness and beauty, being under the direc- 
tion of the organist, Mr. H. M. Dunham; and 
‘he devotional parts were an important fea- 

















The committees of arrangement 
fulfilled their duties efticiently, demonstrating 
the ability of Shawmut men and women to 
project and realize anniversary exercises on a 
large and inclusive scale. 


ture also. 


MR. COFFIN’S HISTORICAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. Coftin’s address was a careful and vivid 
presentation of the salient events in the life 
of the church since Jan. 6, 1842, when a little 
company gathered for a prayer meeting in 
Deacon Wilkins’s kitchen on West Dedham 
Street. He pictured the physical features of 
that section of Boston in the early forties, and 
then described the inauguration of Sunday 
evening services, at which pastors of city 
churches preached successively. He dwelt 
particularly upon the magnanimity and sub- 
stantial interest displayed by Austin Phelps, 
the pastor of Pine Street Church, the nearest 
neighbor to the new enterprise, who gener- 
ously spared a large number of his own flock 
to become the nucleus of Shawmut Church. 
The co-operation of the City Missionary Society 
in the purchase of a lot of land was acknowl- 
edged, and the labors of the first pastor, Rev. 
G. A. Oviatt, recognized. Incidentally, Mr. 
Coffin referred to the assistance of the City Mis- 
sionary Society as a noteworthy illustration of 
the need of a central organization endowed 
with corporate powers to survey the field in 
a great and growing city and take possession 
of vantage ground. 

The circumstances attending the recogni- 
tion of the church by council were then nar- 
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rated, and its progress up to the time of the 
Civil War graphically sketched. Mr. Coffin 
then said: 

Amid such turmoil Shawmut Church en- 
tered upon its new era of service and growth. 
The redemption of the marsh land of the 
South End, the opening of Tremont Street as 
a thoroughfare and its adjacent streets, the 
rapid increase of population were favorable 
to the growth of the church. The lofty patri- 
otism of the newly installed pastor, his sym- 
pathy with everything promotive of the wel- 
fare of his flock, his manly preaching, brought 
eager listeners to the house of worship—se 
many that the house seating 700 was found to 
be too strait to accommodate the rapidly in- 
creasing congregation. Although the people 
were making great sacrifices to aid in carry- 
ing on the work of the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions with the armies and in the hos- 
pitals, although taxes were becoming more 
burdensome, they subscribed liberal amounts 
of money to erect this house, which was dedi- 
cated to the worship of Almighty God, Feb. 
11, 1864. Though seating 1,500 people it was 
found to be none too large to accommodate 
the congregation attracted, not by any ornate 
architecture in the building, not by the beauty 
of the rose window in its southern gable, or 
the comfortable sittings, but by the earnest 
and forceful presentation of religious truth 
from the pulpit and the strong personality of 
the pastor. Morning and evening found this 
audience-room filled with eager listeners. The 
pastor endeared himself to the people by his 
kindly interest in their affairs. The humblest 
parishioner received gracious welcome, not 
only from the pastor but from his devoted 
wife. 

How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With her beneath the low green tent 
Whose curtain never outward swings. 
Her large, sweet, asking eyes 

Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of paradise. 

The pastoral relation continued for an even 
quarter of a century, the resignation of the 
pastor being made Oct. 4, 1885. On the follow- 
ing Nov. 10 Dr. Webb was made pastor emeri- 
tus. During his ministry nearly 500 names 
were added to the roll of church membership. 

It is not an undue exaltation of Shawmut 
Church to say that in influence and liberality 
no church in the city surpassed it during the 
twenty-five years of Dr. Webb’s pastorate. 
During the closing years he was assisted by 
Rev. Robert West about one year and by 
H. H. Kelsey from Sept. 1, 1882, to July, 1884. 

The church, although established for the 
spiritual needs of man, like all other organ- 
izations is subject to the laws which govern 
change in material things. In 1842, when the 
prayer meeting was held in Deacon Wilkins’s 
kitchen, pretty much all what now consti- 
tutes the ‘‘ South End” of Boston was marsh 
land and what now is known as the “ Back 
Bay ”’ was the mill pond of the Boston Water 
Power Company. Vessels loaded with coal 
and lumber discharged their cargoes here and 
there along the water front. The growth of 
the city necessitated the filling of the mill 
pond, and day and night the dump cars of 
the Boston & Albany Railroad removed the 
Wellesley hills to the locality, and Common- 
wealth Avenue and its adjacent streets rose 
above the waters. It was a natural sequence 
—the removal of well-to-do citizens from the 
South End to such an attractive locality. In 
the heart of the city trade was crowding upon 
the residential section and the Old South and 
the Central Church in Winter Street were 
compelled to remove to the Back Bay, as were 
the churches of other denominations. Under 
such conditions there could be no exemption 
to any church from influences affecting its 
prosperity. Families which had filled the 
pews of this edifice became residents of the 
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Back Bay and removed to the suburbs, The 
pastor, who for two decades had seen an 
overflowing house, beheld with sorrow be- 
loved members of his congregation take their 
departure before the rounding out of his qaar- 
ter of a century of faithful service. 

Under such conditions, with diminished 
revenue and a lessening congregation, Kev. 
William E. Griftis, pastor in Schenectady, who 
had rendered efficient service in Japan in es- 
tablishing schools, who had given to the pub- 
lic the most reliable information in regard to 
the Mikadu’s empire, a scholar of rare at- 
tainments, accepted the pastorate and was in- 
stalled April 15, 1886. From the erection of 
the first edifice in Shawmut Avenue the pew- 
holders lad constituted the parish. It was a 
family church, but families were taking their 
aleparture and the congregation was becoming 
individual rather than collective. The new 
pastor, discerning the trend of things, ear- 
nestly desired that the revenue should be de- 
rived from voluntary contributions and free 
sittings, rather than from pew rents. Itis not 
to be wondered at that families who for two 
decades had occupied the same seats could 
not see their way to surrender their long-time 
privileges and property, but preferred to con- 
tinue to occupy their own pews. The new 
pastor was as powerless as his predecessor 
had been to stem the ebbing tide. One by 
one men who had been pillars in the church, 
who had made liberal contributions to its 
treasury, took their departure. The blighting 
influence was not confined to this church 
alone, but was felt by the churches of the 
South End irrespective of denomination. Un- 
der such discouragement, Dr. Griffis began 
and for seven years continued his faithful 
ministrations. His resignation and removal 
to another field of labor was deeply regretted 
by his brethren in the ministry, not only of 
our own but of alldevominations. One of the 
leading newspapers in an editorial spoke of 
his departure as an irreparable loss. He re- 
signed the pastorate December, 1892. 

The removal of other families, the changes 
from homes to boarding houses at the South 
End, at last made it clear that Shawmut 
Church to live must no longer expect to ob- 
tain revenue from taxes upon its sittings, 
but must be supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions; that the design of this church must be 
that of ministration largely to the temporary 
resident, the young men and women from the 
country, students, clerks, those who had no 
permanent home. Many were the misgivings 
as to what would be the outcome of such a 
change, but it was apparent that no other 
course was possible. It must be entered upon, 
as the time was not far distant when Shaw- 
mut church would close its doors. With 
snany forebodings as to the result the change 
was made, the proprietors of pews with great 
unanimity joining in the movement. 

Nearly three years have passed since then. 
No longer are there apprehensions of failure. 
An increasing congregation and no falling off 
of voluntary contributions are the gratifying 
results. Far more than this has been gained. 
No longer is there any appraisal of sittings. 
Money values have disappeared. The thread- 
bare coat and the new garment from the tail- 
or’s hands may be seen side by side. Fashion, 
with its munificent breadth of sleeves, extends 
hearty Christian fellowship to her whose 
necessities compel the wearing of last year’s 
cloak. The atmosphere withia these walls 
is Christian fellowship in its broadest signifi- 
cation to all, irrespective of social condition. 

1t has come to pass that men and women, 
breathing such au atmosphere, are ready to 
make some contributions to maintain reli- 
gious services. It may be but a nickel, but 
with the nickel are the desires of the giver 
for the prosperity of the church. So admira- 
bly has the new method worked that few, if 
any, would care to return to the former ré- 
gime. 

Upon the resignation of Dr. Griffis a unani- 
mous call was extended to Rev. William E 
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Barton of Wellington, O., who was installed 
March 2, 1893. It goes without saying that, 
during the two and one-half years of his pas- 
torate, he has not only won the love and con- 
fidence of this church and congregation, but 
the respect and esteem of the entire com- 
munity. He is not only the beloved pastor, 
but the honored Christian citizen, interested 
in everything that can promote the well-be- 
ing of his fellowmen. 

The services in this house have been truly 
religious. The gospel—the good news—man’s 
relations to God and to his fellowmen, the 
exaltation of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Re- 
deemer, have ever characterized the preach- 
ing of this pulpit. The musical service has 
been the devotional hymn and the uplifting 
anthem, never the opera. The parts per- 
formed by soloists and choir in public wor- 
ship through all the years have been helpful 
and inspiring. The diapasons of the unriv- 
aled organ have been employed—never more 
effectively than at the present time—in mak- 
ing the service of song acceptable. 

Not only has this church sustained its own 
services, but for a third of a century, in con- 
nection with the city missionary society and 
the ministrations of Rev. D. W. Waldron, it 
has sustained regular Sunday services in the 
chapel, erected on Harrison Avenue. Through 
all this period members of this church and 
congregation have been constant in their 
attendance upon the branch Sunday school 
as teachers; the relations between the home 
and branch school have ever been most cor- 
dial. Many additions to the church have been 
made from the branch as well as from the 
Sunday school. 

The benefactions from the beginning have 
been liberal. Theaggregate contributions for 
maintaining the church during the half-cen- 
tury probably exceed a half-million dollars. 
The recorded benefactions are more than a 
quarter of a million, not including the unre- 
corded generous contributions by individuals 
to schools, colieges and other beneficent char- 
ities. Its gifts were so liberal that presidents 
of Western colleges came to regard this church 
as a public gold mine, where anybody and 
everybody might hunt for nuggets and delve 
with his pickax. 

It is said that the age in which we live is 
distinguished above all preceding periods by 
its materialism, but the benefactions of this 
church show that there are still men and 
women who place things spiritual above 
things material. The gifts of other churches, 
irrespective of denomination, doubtless are 
on a like liberal scale. The contributions 
doubtless are meager in comparison with the 
ability of the Christian public to give of its 
riches, but the gifts are creditable in contrast to 
the stinted contributions during the first fifty 
years of the century. Not till the third dec- 
ade did the Christian portion of the commu- 
nity awake to a sense of its obligations and 
responsibilities. Not till the second decade 
were there any Sunday schools, Bible, mis- 
sionary or educational organizations, no 
agents begging contributions. 

The ability to contribute undoubtedly was 
far less than at the present time, but there 
was little incentive to effort or sense of obli- 
gation. A desire to be an instrument of good 
led Joanna Prince, school teacher in Beverly, 
to invite her pupils to her home on a Sunday 
afternoon in 1810 to recite verses from the 
Bible. It was the beginning of Sunday 
schools, the beginning of institutional work. 
Ministers, deacons and gray-haired men shook 
their heads and questioned if it were not a 
desecration of the Sabbath to teach a school 
on that day. In one church it was voted that 
none except those of good moral character 
should be admitted to the school. Soon after 
the establishment of the kitchen prayer meet- 
ing in 1842 the Shawmut Sunday school was 
organized and has continued through all the 
years. 

Since that Sunday when Joanna Prince lis- 
tened to the prattle of children’s voices in 
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reciting verses from the Bible, all the mis- 
sionary, Bible, tract and educational organi- 
zations have been established. To them all 
Shawmut Church bas given liberally. It has 
welcomed every movement that could con- 
tribute to the well-being of the community. 

The treasurer of the church can present in 
figures the amount contributed, but no human 
accountant can set forth its benefactions in 
things spiritual. The world is feeling its in- 
fluence, not only here at the South End, but 
all over this republic. On the plains of the 
great West,in the Negro colonies of the South, 
amid the mountains of Tennessee, in the prai- 
ries of Minnesota, in Utah and Oregon, strug- 
gling churches and feeble colleges have re- 
ceived new life. Its helpfulness has been felt 
amid the mountains of Armenia, now drenched 
with the blood of the thousands slain by the 
sword of the Turk. Westward, beyond the 
Pacitic Ocean, where the young queen of the 
Orient is rising from her long seclusion as the 
world’s hermit nation, amid the pines and 
palms of Japan, Shawmut Church has be- 
stowed its special benefactions. From these 
doors eight young men have gone forth to 
preach the everlasting gospel. Supported by 
the young ladies of this church, Miss Wheeler, 
in Armenia, and Miss Brown, in Japan, are 
making their influence felt in everything per- 
taining to a Christian civilization. 


ws 


DRS. HERRON AND STEVENS ON THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD. 


The exceptionally large attendance at the 
Boston Congregational Club last Monday 
evening was due largely to curiosity regard- 
ing what might be said by Dr. Herron, who 
has been speaking in this vicinity every day 
for the last ten days. His main work has been 
a series of afternoon lectures on the sovial 
nature of religion, but in addition to them he 
has been speaking at various clubs and at 
one or two labor organizations. 

Defining the idea of the kingdom as a right- 
eous social order, Dr, Herron interpreted it as 
practically manifest when love shall become 
the actual law under which all human life 
shall be brought. This, in his opinion, means 
*a broad communistic basis of some sort—not 
a mechanical but a spiritual communism. 
Most of us today proceed on the theory that 
self-interest is the great law of human life, 
but if we enter into Jesus’ idea we shall go to 
our business with the purpose of taking as 
little from it as possible for ourselves, and 
contributing as much as possible from it to 
the common good. 

Dr. Herron did not specify as to the exact 
form which such self-sacrifice would take, 
but contented himself with saying that the 
principle when once generally adopted would 
effect a general reorganization of society. 
Only as a man realizes his social responsibil- 
ity does his own individuality become in- 
vested with any personal worth. 

Dr. Herron discerned in the church of today 
an awakening to the social obligations, while 
in the business world competition is no longer 
workable and the doctrine of private property 
carried to its present extreme is virtually abol- 
ishing private property. ‘* We are not here,”’ 
said he, ‘‘to preserve the existing order of 
things, but to establish the Christ order.” 

Professor Stevens’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the topic was largely an unfolding 
of the Biblical idea of the kingdom, starting 
with the rise and growth of the Messianic 
hope. This, after a time, narrowed into for- 
malism. But when Jesus came he gave the 
idea universality and spirituality. Dr. Ste- 
vens then described the qualities which mark 
one as a mewber of the kingdom. 


—_ 


Rev. Dr. John HV. Barrows has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Chicago. He proposes to go to India for a 
visit to inaugurate there the Haskell profes- 
sorship. 
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The Home 
THE THANKSGIVING GARDEN. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 





I said, ‘‘ I’ll save my garden 
Till the dear Thanksgiving comes— 
The pinks, the phlox, the hardy stocks, 
The fringed chrysanthemums.” 
I weeded them, I watered them, 
And when the skies were bare 
And winds were hushed on frosty nights 
I covered them with care. 


My merry neighbor laughed aloud: 
‘* There will be tears,’’ he said ; 
‘‘ Some frosty morning you will wake 
To find your garden dead.” 
‘No matter,’ said his gentle wife, 
With something like a sigh, 
‘Though she should fail and frost prevail, 
’T will do her good te try.” 


O brightly beamed the morning 
Of the dear Thanksgiving Day; 
Black frost was in the valleys, 
But my garden bed was gay. 
I gathered phlox and pinks and stocks 
And many blossoms more 
And sent them on an errand 
To my merry neighbor’s door. 


He smiled across the garden wall, 
Across his shoulder, she; 

‘T said the frost would nip your flowers— 
I see they’re nipt,”’ quoth he. 

“A gentle triumph bravely won,” 
She said with beaming eyes, 

‘* Love shames the chill, declining sun 
With bloom that never dies.” 





In a sensible article on the decoration of 
rooms, in the American Kitchen Magazine 
for November, the writer makes a strong 
plea in favor of arranging the living rooms 
with a view to freedom of motion. She 
says: ‘‘A tea table, with precious and 
fragile china, set right across the direct 
route from the piano to the bookcase is 
out of place. Bric a-brac placed upon tas 
ble or shelves, where a sudden movement 
of the hand or the unexpected whisk of a 
wrap would send it to destruction, is an im- 
pertinent restraint upon the freedom of hu- 
manity. The woman who is content to pick 
her way continually among her furniture, 
and mind her elbows for the sake of her 
vases, will find herself ultimately bound 
hand and foot—a slave to things.” And 
the situation is even worse for the luckless 
visitor or caller who inadvertently shivers 
to atoms some cherished possession. There 
is no comfort where there is excess of care, 
and the living rooms, by all means, ought 
to be places of rest and enjoyment. 





FROM PRINOIPLE. 


BY MARY GORDON. 


As one sat in the sessions of the annual 
meeting of the Woman's Board of Missions, 
held in Boston recently, one could not help 
comparing the motives presented and the 
general atmosphere of the meetings with 
the missionary gatherings of thirty years 
ago. There was an absence of that excited 
sympathy which used to be called forth by 
the old speakers who showed us the car of 
Juggernaut passing over prostrate forms, 
the Ganges swallowing the babe, the widow 
burning on the pyre, and startled us with 
estimations of the number of wretched be- 
ings hourly passing into eternity. There 
was also no appeal to that enthusiasm 
for the heroic which was formerly often 
aroused by details of the privations aud 
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sufferings of missionaries. There was a 
poise, a reasonableness, a vigorous calm- 
ness, if we may use the expression, 
which can have place only among people 
acting from settled principles and deep 
common convictions, The appeal to senti- 
ment and feeling was absent, the appeal to 
principle was in the very atmosphere. 

We wish the tone of this meeting might 
become general in all similiar gather- 
ings. It indicates healthful growth, and 
corresponds to that ripened period in the 
child when he ceases to be pleased and 
attracted by gaudy colors. The romance 
and fascination of the remote is fast vanish- 
ing from missions in our easy and constant 
intercourse with the ends of the earth, and 
those who are trusting to it are destined to 
find their prop gone. We should not take 
up missionary work because our feelings 
have been wrought upon, or our sympathy 
aroused by the story of the privations of 
some individual worker, but because we be- 
lieve that whatever good points other reli- 
gions may have the Christian religion is 
the best one for any woman, whether she 
sit in a kraal, a zenana, a London tenement 
house, a New Eogland farmhouse or a 
Newport villa. We need enthusiasm, not 
for some particular person, but for the spirit 
of Christ. We need a broader comprehen- 
sion of what it does for character, a deeper 
conviction of its necessity in every life, a 
firmer faith in its power to transform. If 
Christian women realized this, we should 
less often have the despairing question, 
‘“*How shall we awaken interest in mis- 
ions?’’ The command to spread the mes- 
sage of Christ was not conditioned on our 
previously ‘‘getting up our interest’’ in 
some special feature of the work. 

Perhaps our ardor may have been a little 
checked by the recent free criticism of 
missions and particularly by the attitude 
of some of the Japanese churches. But a 
wise man learns from his most bitter and 
unsympathetic judges. It would be a sul- 
len scholar who, when a different method 
was suggested for solving his long problem, 
should fling his slate away and decline to 
pursue mathematics any further. Methods 
of presenting truth are ever changing in 
our own land, and we want for our mission 
work the benefit of every fresh and helpful 
point of view. We are not childish enough 
to lose our courage, or our faith in the 
power of Christianity, because the Japanese 
do not wish to become Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians or Episcopalians. In strik- 
ing ways they have shown in the past year 
that not what we call civilization but the 
spirit of Christ has really taken hold of 
them. This and not our denominational 
peculiarities is what we have been work- 
ing for. 

Let us then renew our efforts for mis- 
sions on the broadest and most reasonable 
Christian grounds, We do not care to 
change our Indian or our Arab sister’s cos- 
tume, which is often more graceful and 
healthful than ours, nor her customs, 
though we know them to be unpractical. 
We want to put the Christ spirit between 
her and her husband and children. We 
want to lift from her the cloud of super- 
stition, which is darker than we in our 
enlightenment dream, and show her that it 
is not the ‘‘evil eye’’ of a demon which 
is tyrannizing over her, but the loving eye 
of a Father, smiling on her life even through 
its inexplicable sorrows. And we want to 
see her step into the spirit world reverently 
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clasping his hand who came ‘to deliver 
them who through fear of death were all 
their lifetime subject to bondage.’’ The 
interest of what thrilling story could equal 
the joy of doing this? 


a 


“THANKS TO HENRY GEORGE.” 


BY CAROLINE 8. VALENTINE, 


Marianne Whitney, left an orphan and 
poor, thought herself fortunate to obtain 
the position of librarian in a Boston library. 
Being shy and retiring she had few friends, 
and the books which surrounded her be- 
came her friends and companions. She 
sometimes wondered, when reading of the 
adventures of some charming heroine, 
whether she might not love and be loved in 
turn, but this seemed improbable. 

Few men came into her library, so when 
one day a stranger, a large, kind-looking 
man, with bushy light whiskers, ruddy 
cheeks and keen, clear eyes, entered, she 
regarded him with interest. Asking for 
Henry George’s Social Problems, he settled 
himself to read, occasionally nodding ap- 
probation or frowning in disapproval of the 
book’s contents. Suddenly he looked up 
and caught Marianne’s eye, and a frank, 
honest smile lit up his face and, rising, he 
went up to her. 

“It is good, very good, but some of his 
ideas are not practical,’ he said, pointing 
to the book he held. He spoke in broken 
English enough to betray his German birth, 
but his voice was sweet and melodious. 

Marianne had read the book with much 
pleasure and was glad to hear some one 
express his views on it, so the conversation 
that followed was long and interesting, and 
did not end until many points had been 
thoroughly discussed. Presently she glanced 
up at the clock and was surprised to find 
that it was six o’clock. 

‘*It is closing time,’’ she said, ‘‘ the after- 
noon has flown.”’ 

She reluctantly began putting the books 
in order preparatory to going home. 
Looking out of the window, she found it 
was raining. The sky was blue and smiling 
when she left home in the morning and she 
had not brought her rain cloak or umbrella. 
The stranger noticed her glance and came 
to the rescue. ‘I haf my umbrella, miss, 
if I may make so bold as to offer to see you 
home.”’ 

‘*Q, no, thank you,” said Marianne, half 
frightened and pleased together, longing to 
accept his offer, not only because the man 
had attracted her by his kind ways, but for 
the sake of her dress as well; but prudence 
and a regard for appearances forbade her. 

‘*T have not far to go and I do not think 
I will get wet,’’ she said, in troubled tones. 

‘*So,”’ said the gentleman, and taking up 
his hat and umbrella he left the room. 

When Marianne put on her hat and locked 
the door the rain had not subsided, and as 
she reached the entrance sbe hesitated a 
moment before starting; then her heart 
beat violently, for out of the shadow stepped 
her new acquaintance, 

‘“*Tam Dr. Ludwig, miss. I cannot allow 
that you should get wet. You must take 
my arm and [ will see you safely home,’’ 
was his rather peremptory speech as he 
stood by her side. 

‘*But I live so far,’’ faltered Marianne, 
making one last effort to resist the pleasing 
temptation. 

‘*So? Has the distance then grown in the 
last few m>ments?’’ asked Dr. Ludwig, ard 
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there was a twinkle in his blue eyes. Mari- 
anne blushed hotly, remembering what she 
had said, and took his arm in silence. 

‘‘ Whither then do we go?’’ queried the 
doctor, and Marianne answered: ‘‘ No, 610 
Newark Street.” 

How strange it was! They proved one 
of the very passages in Social Problems that 
they had discussed in their talk: ‘‘ Dwellers 
in one house do not know those in the next. 
Tenants in adjoining rooms are utter stran- 
gers to each other.” 

“Ach! Is it indeed so? Then we are 
neighbors truly,’ cried the doctor, joyfully, 
‘* for that is my home.” 

Neighbors! That made it easier, and be- 
fore they had reached their mutual home 
Marianne had forgotten her scruples and her 
timidity and had told the sympathetic doc- 
tor much about her lonely life, and he had 
told her of his professional work, which 
seemed to be among the poor. This was 
the beginning of a happy friendship, some- 
thing so new and strange to Marianne that 
she simply took the happiness it brought 
without stopping to analyze her feelings. 
She often passed the evenings in the land- 
lady’s sitting-room, and the doctor evi- 
dently thought this little room a pleasant 
place too, for he contracted the habit of 
stopping and talking to the two women as 
they sat at their needlework. The girl 
never blushed or appeared conscious when 
the Herr Doctor appeared or gave any 
foolish signs that his presence was much to 
her. But every day life took on a sweeter 
tone and her new friend became dearer and 
dearer. All unconsciously the librarian had 
lost her heart. 

Winter came on and it was a severe one, 
Marianne had changed greatly since the 
rainy day she and Dr. Ludwig first met. 
She had a brighter, sunnier look; her 
cheeks had become rosy and her eyes had 
lost their sad expression. Her lonely even- 
ings were a thing of the past, for the doctor 
had interested her in some of his poor pa- 
tients in their vicinity, and she had found 
much happiness in aiding them. She had 
little money and could not help much in 
that way, but many a long, weary hour was 
passed more easily by her patients when 
Marianne sat by their side and ministered 
to them. On the little children she lav- 
ished her most tender care. A new chord 
was awakened in her nature, and the love 
for them which had lain dormant, now 
sprang into vigorous life and the little sick 
ones became her special care. Then her 
miscellaneous reading came into use, for 
she could repeat story after story of nixies 
and water-sprites and good little princesses 
and wonderful adventures, until the chil- 
dren would almost forget their pain, and, 
soothed by her pleasant voice, would fall 
asleep and wander in happy dreams among 
the strange people and the regions she had 
told them of. 

Marianne herself did not realize how 
much broader and fuller her life was be- 
coming and how the grace of kind and lov- 
ing deeds was reflected on her countenance. 
The doctor knew. He watched her nar- 
rowly, but not obtrusively, and saw how her 
hitherto restrained nature had developed 
with added opportunity. Often he came 
upon her by the sickbeds in the evening— 
the only time she could bestow. To do her 
justice, it was not the hope of meeting him 
which took her there. Often she would 
have concealed herself if possible, for she 
dreaded to make any show of her good 
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deeds. But he never betrayed any surprise 
when he met her and treated her presence 
as a matter of course. Once he made her 
heart beat with joy when he ordered her 
in severe tones not to overwork herself, but 
go home and sleep. She had other work to 
do besides, and must not forget she owed a 
duty to herself as well as to others. 

When she looked up to answer him she 
noticed that he was losing his fine color and 
was growing thin. She felt a sharp pain in 
her heart. Her friend was sick, she feared. 
Going up to him, she laid her hand on his 
arm softly. ‘‘ Are you ill, friend doctor?” 
she asked, trying to steady her voice and 
conceal her anxiety as best she might. 

‘*Ach nein! I haf no time for that,” he 
said, taking her hand in his own, ‘it is you 
who will be sick if you do not haf a care.” 

Then he told her to put on her wraps and 
he would walk home with her. It was on 
this homeward walk that he told her in 
simple, honest words he loved her and 
wanted her for his wife. There is no woman 
living who is not made happy by the reve- 
lation of a man’s love for her if it is mu- 
tual, but to this lonely woman, who had had 
no one to love her for so many years and 
never had heard ‘‘I love you’’ from lover’s 
lips, it seemed as if the gates of Paradise 
were thrown wide open, and when they 
reached home and the betrothal kiss was 
given, the flood of happiness rushed over 
her, almost overwhelming her. 

‘“*T fear this joy cannot last,’’ she mur- 
mured to him before parting; ‘‘it is so 
great it almost gives me pain.”’ 

‘* My little heart’s love, thou shalt never 
more feel pain if thy Friedrich can keep it 
away from thee,’’ he answered her, using 
the tender “‘thou’’ which means so much 
to the German heart. 

For two days Marianne lived in a happy 
dream. She performed her duties at the 
library mechanically, her mind filled with 
but one thought—she was loved. The even- 
ings the doctor spent with her in the little 
sitting-room. The landlady, not knowing of 
the betrothal, sat with them, but the very 
presence of the other was to each sufficient. 
Their eyes spoke love although their 
tongues were guarded. When they parted 
the second night, Marianne felt her fears 
for the doctor’s health return. He was 
looking more worn and pale than ever, and 
once she fancied he caught his breath as if 
in pain. 

‘* Friedrich,”’ she said, as they stood alone 
for a few moments with clasped hands in 
the hall, ‘‘are you sure you are not ill?” 

‘It is true, liebling, my body is in some 
pain, which will pass away, but my soul is 
full of joy, which will never leave me.”’ 

With these words he bade her good-night 
and left her standing by her door with the 
brightness fading from her face. That 
night she slept uneasily and had troubled 
dreams. She thought Friedrich was drift- 
ing away from her across a stormy sea and 
could not hear her imploring him to return 
to her, but the waves beat higher and higher 
until his little boat was lost from her sight. 
In her dreams she wept and when she 
awoke ip the morning her eyes were wet 
with tears. She felt oppressed and longed 
to see the doctor, but saw no one as she 
passed out on her way to thelibrary. Out- 
side the winter sunshine was bright and 
warm and she tried to throw off her depres- 
sion and enjoy the morning, but the day 
dragged. She longed for the evening when 
she should see him, and yet she felt that 
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vague unrest. As she passed through the 
hall on her return home, she met the land- 
lady, who stopped to speak. 

‘*The doctor is quite ill,’ she said; ‘the 
attack has been coming on for some time, 
Dr, Mays says, and he seems anxious about 
him.” 

She was in a hurry and passed on, leaving 
poor Marianne stunned by the blow. Her 
strength forsook her and pale and trem- 
bling she threw herself on thecouch. Her 
dream came back to her. So this was its 
meaning! Was Friedrich then drifting 
away from her just when she had found out 
how sweet life would be with him? She 
crept out later to ask for him and heard 
that he was quietly sleeping. She passed 
another restless night and awoke with a 
heavy heart and aching head, longing to go 
to him, yet restraining herself, for she had 
been raised in a strait-laced school and 
had been taught that it was little short of 
sin to enter a man’s room unless he was her 
dearest and nearest of kin. This man was 
her dearest, but not her kin. Then began 
a fierce battle, in which love and conven- 
tionality were opposing forces. The battle 
raged all that day and at night was still un- 
decided, but when on her return home she 
found he was much worse the inward battle 
came to a speedy end and love was victor. 

“T would like to go with you when you 
go next to his room, and probably I can 
help,’”’ she said to the landlady, speaking 
very rapidly. 

‘*O, do not wait for me, run right up; 
perhaps you can do something,’’ was her 
reply. 

‘*But will it look well?” faltered poor 
Marianne, still under the shackles of con- 
ventionality. 

‘* He is too sick to think of that,’’ replied 
the landlady, rapidly, and Marianne, full of 
fears, passed quickly on. She stood beside 
his door, trembling and lacking courage to 
enter. Her light knock brought no re- 
sponse. She tapped again, still receiving 
no response, gently pushed the door open 
and stood on the threshold. Crossing the 
room she fell on her knees at the bedside. 

‘* Dearest Friedrich, I have come to help 
you get well,’’ she whispered low, her hand 
upon bis hot forehead and pushing away 
the wavy hair that fell about it. He did 
not answer, and when she looked at him 
again she saw a strange, vacant expression 
in his eyes. 

* Bring me Hulda; I want my Hulda. O, 
my heart’s love! Where art thou and com- 
est not to thy Friedrich?”’ he cried. 

Marianne felt sick at heart and faint as 
he continued to call in tenderest tones for 
Hulda, Her dreams of happiness seemed 
to fade away and leave her more lonely 
than before. She rose from her knees feel- 
ing aged and lone. After all he was not 
hers. He belonged to some other woman 
and he had deceived her. Suddenly he gave 
a moan of pain and, forgetting self and every- 
thing but that he was suffering, she busied 
herself in trying to make him more com- 
fortable. After brushing back with trem- 
bling fingers the thick hair that hid his 
forehead, she moistened his lips with cold 
water and gently smoothed his pillows, un- 
til under her soothing influence he fell into 
a quiet sleep. Then she stole softly away 
and threw herself, sobbing bitterly, upon 
her bed. After the first storm was over 
she looked at the matter bravely. There 
had been some mistake. He did not love 
her as he had said, but she would not blame 
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him. There must have been some mistake. 
The two blissful days she had had were all 
that fate had allowed her. Had such a 
blow fallen upon her before her life broad- 
ened out she would have sunk under it. 
But now it was stronger, and remembering 
that there were many other suffering souls 
to whom she could be a comfort, she took 
up the burden of life again and went even 
more among the poor and sick, There 
seemed to be more healing in her touch, 
although they missed the bright, happy 
look she had formerly worn. But she went 
no more to his sick room and ceased to in- 
quire after him when she found he was con- 
valescing, and did not even know he was 
out again until, sitting alone by the bedside 
of a little child in a dwelling of poverty, 
she looked up as the door opened and he 
stood before her. But what a changed 
countenance—so thin and sad and what a 
reproachful look in the blue eyes! 

‘¢Am I so soon forgotten?’’ he asked 
sadly. 

Marianne flushed crimson, then turned 
pale and struggled to repress her emotions. 
She rose and, giving him ber hand, said, in 
tones she forced to be calm, ‘‘I*am glad to 
see you out again, Dr. Ludwig.” The re- 
proachful look deepened and the blue eyes 
grew dim with unshed tears. Then he 
drew her to himself and fiercely cried, 
** Marianne, for Gott’s sake, tell me why 
thou art so cold to me, thy Friedrich?” 

Thy Friedrich! Those words recalled 
Marianne from the blissful dream into 
which she had fallen with his dear hand in 
hers again. [ad he not said that when he 
called for Ilulda, the woman he loved? 

‘* How dare you, Dr. Ludwig, speak so to 
me? (Go back to her, your Hulda, whom 
you called for so lovingly in your illness, 
when I would have given my life to ease 
your pain.”’ 

The doctor stood motionless for a mo- 
ment with perplexed and confused counte- 
nance; then a light came over his face and 
he laughed softly to himself, even as he 
brushed away a tear from his eyes. 

‘* Ach, so?”? he murmured, nodding his 
head softly. ‘‘ That didnotknow. Listen, 
little one, I have a story to relate. It is of 
a boy and his little sister—so lovely, beauti- 
ful and good, and yet so frail. These two 
were all alone and therefore all in all to 
each other. The boy worked for her and 
obeyed her every wish, but alas! little Hulda 
grew more and more as the angels, until 
one night, as sheslept in her brother’s arms, 
they came for her spirit and left but only 
the body to the broken-hearted boy.”’ 

Marianne was softly weeping by this 
time, for she understood the meaning of 
the tale, and the Herr Doctor had to pause 
and brush away the tears from his own 
eyes. 

‘‘So when the boy laid her to rest,’”’ he 
continued, ‘‘he was left alone. He was 
very sad and had it not been for tke hope 
that he might care for other sick ones as he 
had for her, he also might have pined away, 
but, remembering that she wished it, he 
studied that he might make well the sick, 
and the good Gott he caused it to be so. 
But he was still lonely for years, until a 
new love, so blessed and heart-filling, came 
to him and joy was once more his. Now he 
could not give that up; itis more to him 
than life. Marianne, art thou mine, as I 
am thine, forever?’’ 

All doubts vanished and Marianne’s cup 
of joy overflowed as she put her hands in 
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his and said, “‘I am yours, Friedrich, as 
long as life lasts.”’ 

Just a simple exchange of hearts for all 
time, but the love lasted, and as they go to- 
gether along life’s pathway, doing good and 
kindly deeds by the way, their tender love 
is enough to bring a pleasant smile to the 
face of even the unhappy cynic who sees 
them. 

“But it was all that Henry George,” the 
doctor will say when they talk over the 
past. ‘If it had not been that I would 
read him and come into your library, I 
never would have found my heart’s dearest.’’ 


FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


In connection with articles for the Sunday 
afternoon entertainment for the children, 
that have appeared in The Congregationalist, 
perhaps a suggestion may be found ina plan 
recently tried by a Sunday school teacher 
for the review lesson in her class. The 
course of study for the year has been a his- 
tory of the apostolic church. In such a 
study, of course, the central figure is the 
apostle Paul, and the foremost thought his 
grand, self-denying work for the Master. 

It occurred to the teacher that a brief 
summary of the apostle’s life, as told by 
himself, would not only be interesting but 
impressive. To make it seem as if Paul 
was actually telling his own story, a series 
of questions was asked addressed to ‘* Paul 
the aged,”’ as if he were present in person. 
These questions covered the principal 
events in his life, from his birth in Tarsus, 
education in Jerusalem, work in the inter- 
vening years, to his final cry of triumph 
before his martyrdom in Rome. Every 
question was so framed that it could be 
answered in Paul’s own words, and many 
of them called out various answers, all 
equally pertinent. It was not only an in- 
teresting exercise, but the thought and care 
bestowed in finding quotations from Paul’s 
own words could not fail to make a lasting 
impression on the mind. The interest and 
enthusiasm shown by the class in the work 
was certainly inspiring. 

Why could not that same idea be carried 
out with other Bible characters, letting one 
child, for instance, personate a certain king 
or prophet, and another the interviewer, 
asking some previously prepared questions? 
To be sure, there might be some difficulty 
in making it strictly autobiographical, but 
the plan might easily be modified to suit 
different eases. The research required, the 
idea gained that these far-off Bible charac- 
ters were once actually living men and 
women, and the inspiration derived from 
such a study of their lives would be a valu- 
able help to the boys and girls, and well 
repay the care that a preparation of the 
questions would need. 0. E.G. 


$< 


Every body is said to be miserlyin some one 
direction. The anecdote is told of a well- 
known millionaire who supports a newsboys’ 
home, but he will never buy a paper without 
trying to get it for half price. If he succeeds, 
quite likely he gives the boy a quarter. Baron 
James Rothschilds, who did net mind bestow- 
ing thousands of dollars upon a hospital, was 
so miserly with postage stamps that he often 
sent his private letters at the expense of the 
firm. Frederika Bremer’s mother would 
make presents of houses and lands to her 
children, but nothing would induce her to 
part with a bit of lace. Her hoarding pro- 
pensity lay in that direction. 
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Closet and Altar 
Prayer is not the conquering of God's re- 
luctance, but the taking hold of God’s will- 
ingness. 





O, that we could lay it to heart that the 
day will never come in which there will 
not be something to vex and weary! The 
day will never come in this world that will 
make the soul happy and complete, and all 
this just because God does not intend that 
such a day should ever come. All because 
this world was never meant for our rest, 
and whenever it is beginning to grow too 
like our rest God will send us something 
to remind us that it is not. All this be- 
cause these immortal souls within us are 
not to be put off with any worldly aim or 
enjoyment, but will ever reach and blindly 
long after something as immortal as them- 
selves.—Chrysostom. 





We do all have peaceful periods of our 
lives, quiet intervals, at least, between 
storm and storm, interspaces of sunlight 
between the breadths of gloom.—Farrar. 





He is thy Lord! 

It is such rest to know 

That he hath ordered and appointed all, 

And will yet order and appoint my lot. 

For though so much I cannot understand 

And would not choose, has been and yet may 
be, 

Thou choosest and thou rulest, thou, my Lord ; 

And there is peace, such peace, I hardly pause 

To look beyond to all the coming joy 

And glory of thy full and visible reign, 

Thou reignest now—he is thy Lord today. 

—F. R. Havergal. 





As the graces of the spirit are advanced 
in prayer by their actings, so for this further 
reason, because prayer sets the soul par- 
ticularly near to God in Jesus Christ. It is 
then in his presence, and being much with 
God in this way it is powerfully assimilated 
to him by converse with him, as we readily 
contract their habits with whom we have 
much intercourse, especially if they be such 
as we singularly love and respect. Thus 
the soul is molded farther to the likeness 
of God, is stamped with clearer characters 
of him by being much with him, becomes 
more like God, more holy and spiritual; and, 
like Moses, brings back a bright shining 
from the mount.—Leighton. 


Lord God Almighty, all our lite is in 
tby band, so thou dost send our days to 
us one by one. May we know them to 
be tby days and feel that we must tell 
the Lord at last bow we bave spent bis 
time. Thou bast made us rich in bope. 
Beyond tbe cold and the snow we can 
see the brigbt spring, and after the storm 
we know we sball bear the sweet voice 
of birds. Through this bope we know 
we are akin to God. This bope makes 
us sure that we can never dic. May we 
walk as those wbo bold a promise from 
God, then our eves sball look straigbt on 
and our feet sball not turn to the rigbt 
or to the left. Fit us for tbe duties of 
this dap. Whe come to the Strong for 
strengtb and to the Wise for wisdom, 
and, coming in the name of $esus, we 
know we sball not come in vain. May 
those wbo work, work well; may those 
wbo suffer bear their suffering witb pac 
tience. Drive away tbe enemy when be 
would come suddenly upon us. May 
tby Bolp Spirit rule our bearts and 
minds and make us truly good. Amen. 
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One of the strongest chafacteristics of 
the late Eugene Field was his love for chil- 
dren, and the spontaneous movement to 
erect a monument to his memory in Lincoln 
Park, Chicago, from the proceeds of funds 
raised by them is eminently fitting. The 
same thing was done by English children 
for De Foe. 

In less than a month before his death he 
received this letter from a little Boston 
girl: 

Dear Mr. Field: Llove you. I put your pic- 
ture jest fore Christmas that my Uncle Harry 
sent me and Grandma Field’s at the end of 
the poetry. I expect to write books when I 
am older. Will you please read my book, be- 
cause I have read yours? Please excuse me 
for writing short letter. Your loving 

CHERRY ELIZABETH NICHOLS. 

The date of his reply shows that be re- 
sponded immediately in these words: 

Dear Little Lady: I thank you very much 
for your charming letter. It pleases me 
greatly to know that away off in Massachu- 
setts there is a little girl who reads and likes 
what I write. Not so very long ago I wasa 
little boy in Massachusetts. Maybe that is 
why I love the Massachusetts people so very 
much, for indeed my heart turns often and 
tenderly to them and to their dear old hills 
and pleasant vallevs. I have several boys of 
my own now; when they are older I shall 
send them down to Massachusetts to see the 
girls there. If ever you see a fine young fel- 
low comivg down your street and crying at 
the top of bis voice, ‘* Where, O! where is the 
charming Miss Cherry Nichols?” you must 
know he is my boy. And you’ll be gracious 
to him, will you not? Well, I must stop now, 
for I must go out and shoot a buffalo or two 
for supper. Besure to call on meif ever you 
come to this wild prairietown. Always affec- 
tionately your friend, EUGENE FIe.p. 

The particular ‘‘den’’ in which Mr, Field 
worked seemed almost like a boy’s room, as 
his collection of curiosities included a quan- 
tity of mechanical toys and small images, 
odd and curious canes, an ax which Mr. 
Gladstone gave him, beside rare old prints, 
fragile blue china of an ancient pattern and 
the most comp'ete collection of books on 
Horace in the world. He also loved old 
clocks and he had a famous lot of dolls, of 
all shapes and sizes, enough to amuse all 
the children in the neighborhood, 

At McClurg’s bookstore in Chicago is one 
corner devoted to rare, ancient and valu- 
able books. Here Mr. Field frequently met 
his professional friends, among whom were 
several ministers, and he playfully dubbed 
their rendezvous the ‘‘Saints and Sinners 
Corner.”’ Once he was walking along with a 
friend on Christmas eve when the crowds 
were going home with armfuls of gifts. 
The poet turned to his companion and said: 
‘“T always feel like shedding tears when I 
see all these people going home with their 
little gifts for the babies. I can’t help cry- 
ing. It overwhelms me.” 

One of his friends paid him this beautiful 
tribute at the time of his death: ‘ Field’s 
love of children was a passion with him. 
Little babies especially he loved with inex 
pressible tenderness, When he called at a 
house where there was a baby, the baby was 
his host. He devoted himself exclusively 
to it, and the adults of the household saw 
very little of him. This fondness for child 
life and his sympathy with children, espe- 
cially boys, inspired some of his finest 
works. He was continually writing beauti- 
ful verses for those of his friends who had 
children, and occasionally he published 
charming verses dedicated tq his baby 
friends.’’ 

Of Mr. Field’s seven children five are liv- 
ing: Mary French, who is nineteen; Eugene 
Jr., fifteen; Frederick Skiff, nicknamed 
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‘* Daisy,’ thirteen; Roswell Francis, who is 
in his third year, and little Ruth, a baby of 


eighteen months. 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


It is in good taste to refrain from the ad- 
dress ‘‘ Dear —— ”’ on a postal card, and also 
to omit the customary closing of ‘‘ Yours 
truly.” As these cards are used only for 
brief messages, which all the world might 
read, expressions of endearment are mani- 
festly out of place on them. 

One of the novelties on board the new 
American steamship, St. Louis, is an electric 
organ with a switch attached, by means of 
which the current can be cut off when the 
player fails to please his audience, or when, 
for any reason, one wishes the music discon- 
tinued. It is asserted that the switch was 
put in to save the passengers from the annoy- 
ance of incompetent players. 

One of our medical exchanges calls att en 
tion to the harmfulness of cough mixtures, 
which should be regarded as a relic of ancient 
and unscientific methods of practice. The 
principal ingredient is usually opium which, 
indeed, lessens the tendency to cough but at 
the same time arrests every secretion of the 
body. Says one physician, ‘‘ You might as 
well take a brush and varnish your patient 
all over as to cover him up with cough mix- 
tures.” 

Perhaps the most unique Thanksgiving din- 
ner in the land next week will be served by 
the Vegetarian Eating Club of the University 
of Chicago. The menu sent to us shows an 
abundance of food, and it is interesting that 
experiments in a vegetarian diet are being 
prosecuted by educated people instead of by 
cranks. But one questions whether it would 
not be wiser to banish pastry and fruit cake, 
both of which will be served at this dinner, 
than a tender, well-roasted fowl. Most per- 
sons, we fancy, will prefer to risk their diges- 
tion on the latter. 

A beautiful tribute was once paid to Sir 
Bartle Frere by his wife. Going to the rail- 
way station at one time to meet her husband, 
she took with her a servant who had never 
seen him. ‘‘ You must go and look for Sir 
Bartle,” she said. ‘But,’ answered the 
servant, ‘low shall Iknow him?” ‘0,” 
said Lady Frere, “look for a tall gentleman 
helping somebody.” The description was 
sufficient for the quick-witted man. He went 
and found Sir Bartle Frere helping an old 
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lady out of a railway carriage, and knew him 
at once by the description. 

Let the women who write letters as easily 
as they put on their gloves, aad who seldom 
fall into arrears with their correspondence, 
be patient with their sisters to whom the act 
of letter writing involves a real effort. Prob- 
ably a well-stocked desk, with everything 
within easy reach, is not a part of the fur- 
nishing in her home. Her soliloquies con- 
cerning her epistolary duties are apt to run 
in this wise: Now this afternoon, as soon as 
the children are off at schoo! and the dishes 
are washed, after I’ve mended Johnny’s jacket 
and sponged the spots off Mary’s dress, if no 
one comes in and I get the tea biscuits molded 
in season, I will sit down and write Cousin 
Sarah. It is a shame to neglect her longer. 
But the ink may be in one room and station- 
ery in another, and the children may have 
misplaced the penholder, so that it is no 
easy matter to carry her plan into execution, 





Therefore, be lenient in your judgment if 
such busy mothers are slow in responding 
to the letter which you could write in fifteen 
minutes. 

i’ure Sure 
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The best that money can buy 











NONE SUCH 


MINCE MEAT 


Two large pies are made from each package of 
None Such Mince Meat. 
Be sure you get the None Such—avoid imitations 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


For sale by all Grocers 
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The Conversation Corner. 


I AM sure the Cor- 
nerers will recognize 
our old friend Po-mi- 
ook, and remember 
our acquaintance with 
him two years ago. 
But as many children 
" have joined us in the 
meantime I will recall 
ye the story, so that they 
may understand the 
strange sequel which 
has now come to our 
* knowledge. 

Pomiuk was one of 
alarge party of Es- 
kimo who were brought from the nortb- 
west coast of Labrador in 1892, by a special 
expedition which went there to obtain 
specimens of the native people, their houses 
and implements of living, for exhibition at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. The ‘Es- 
kimo village,” on the shore of one of the 
lagoons, with its huts, dog-teams, kayaks 
and group of natives whipping dimes and 
nickels out of the ground, was one of the 
curiosities of the Exposition. When I went 
there, in October, 1893, in behalf of the 
many Cornerers who could not go, I visited 
the “‘ village’? every day, especially to see 
Pomiuk, who had not long before broken 
his thigh. He lay in a rude bunk, suffer- 
ing greatly, but before I left was able to sit 
for a short time at the door of the hut as- 
signed to the family which had adopted 
him. (His own father, a wild and danger- 
ous chief, had been murdered some years 
before by a foe while in bis snow hut.) 

Pomiuk and I struck up a great friend- 
ship, carrying on communication by a few 
words of Eskimo, a few of English, and by 
pictures and fruit, for which he expressed 
his gratitude in both languages—‘‘ Nuk-o- 
meek, Thank you,’”? When I said ‘ Ok-su- 
nai’’ to him the last time I promised to 
send him my picture. Afterwards, I asked 
friends to call and see him, to whom he 
would say: ‘* You know Mar-tin? THel-lo!” 
‘*Mar-tin no send picture? Sor-ry!” 

I hastened then to send it, but that family 
had left Chicago for some unknown place 
on the west shore of Newfoundland, where 
they were to winter. It was midwinter 
before I succeeded in tracing them and 
getting the promised photograph to Po- 
miuk, Later, through the kindness of the 
postmaster and magistrate of the settle- 
ment, I received letters saying that he was 
better and containing short but affection- 
ate messages from him. You will remem- 
ber that the boy did not belong to the 
Christianized Eskimo in the vicinity of the 
Moravian missions, but to the entirely un- 
civilized and heathen Eskimo near Hudson’s 
Straits. To that wild region he was to 
return when June broke up the ice in the 
Straits of Belle Isle. Should we ever hear 
from the poor boy again? 

Last spring—a year later—I sent him a 
letter by the Hudson Bay Company, whose 
officials kindly offered to forward it by the 
summer supply vessel to their post at 
Nackvak, the place where Pomiuk had 
formerly lived. It was a bow shot at a 
venture, but the envelope I inclosed ad- 
dressed to myself has now come back! 

Now let me stop to tell you about the 
“Deep Sea Mission,’ which for several 
years has carried on a famous medical 
mission among the Norwegian fishermen. 
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Three years ago Dr. Grenfell started a 
branch of this work on the coast of Lab- 
rador, for the benefit of the thousands of 
Newfoundland fishermen who spend the 
summer on that wild coast, as well as 
for the unprivileged ‘‘liveyers’’ there. Sir 
Donald A. Smith of Montreal, himself a for- 
mer Hudson Bay Company agent at the far 
north and now a prominent business man in 
Canada, contributed a steamer, which was 
named for him and in which the surgeon, 
Dr. Grenfell, goes up and down the coast 
for many hundred miles, caring for the sick 
on board their own vessels, at their scattered 
homes, or at his two shore hospitals. 

This year he extended his cruise much 
farther than ever before. Passing all the 
Moravian stations the Sir Donald steamed 
up into Nackvak Bay and was boarded by 
the very Hudson Bay agent to whom my 
letter had been sent. The surgeon’s atten- 
tion was called to a very sick boy in a tent 
on shore, with one old reindeer skin over 
him, ‘‘ awaiting a miserable death.’ Jt was 
our boy Pomiuk! This I get from the doc- 
tor’s report to a St. John’s newspaper, but 
let us read his own letter: 


S.S. Sirk DonALpD (AT INDIAN HARBOR 
Hospitrat, LABRADOR), Sept. 18, 1895. 


Dear Sir: In my medical cruise this year on 
our little steamer, I was in Nackvak Bay, 
Northern Labrador. Lying in a filthy, neg- 
lected condition on the ground in a small 
tupik [reindeer skin tent] I found a boy 
called Pomiuk, whose thigh had been broken 
at Chicago, and who was landed on this coast 
to die a miserable and painful death. The 
little boy was a mass of sores, his knees bent 
on his body, and unable to move. He had 
spent the whole of last winter, unable to lie 
down, mostly on his hands and knees. But 
for the great kindness of the Moravian breth- 
ren at Ramah [where he then was] he must 
have died. Now the family had gone to Nack- 
vak, and by now they would be preparing for 
the annual walrus hunt, when the boy would 
have had to spend his winter in asnow house. 
There being no other way to save the boy’s 
life, we took him away and have now had 
him in our cabin three weeks on our journeys 
up and down the coast. It has been neces- 
sary to operate upon him twice under chloro- 
form, and he is now getting better. He can 
move his leg a little. The wounds, six in 
number, are healing, and it is possible, if he 
lives, which I feel sure now he will, we may 
get his leg straight. 

At Nackvak Mr. Ford, the H. B. Co. agent. 
gave me a letter to the child from you. I 
asked Pomiuk if he knew vou. He said, 
‘* Yes. Ieven love him.” So I presume you 
will like to hear about him. Now that the 
dirt, the worst of the pain, ard the terror of 
being touched have passed off, we find him a 
bright, happy and delightful little fellow. 
We shall keep him till next year, when, God 
willing, I shall take him back to the North. 
From your letter, I judge you may care to 
pray for a blessing on this little outcast. If 
you care to write, I will send vou a photo- 
graph I took of the boy, but whether this will 
ever reach you Ido not know. We have two 
little mission hospitals on this 600 miles cf 
the east coast of Labrador, so we shall be able 
to keep him all the winter. Yours faithfully, 

WILFRED T. GRENFELL. 


This is a long story, but I wanted you to 
know it. Wasit not avery kind providence 
of our God that sent this skillful Christian 
surgeon at just the right time to that re- 
mote place, to find the dying boy and res- 
cue him? I wrote at once to Dr. Grenfell, 
asking how much it would cost to care for 
Pomiuk for one year. While we are spend- 
ing Thanksgiving in our happy homes, let 
us remember this poor heathen boy on that 
bleak Arctic shore. He belongs to us— 
let us take care of him! A lady who heard 
the story started the contribution—I ask 
you to carry it on, remembering again what 
“the King” said, Matt. 25: 40. 
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A Good is one of the best books 
Almanac to have in the house 

for reference. 
The 
Sunlight Almanac 
for 1896 
contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 
Given Free _ to usersof Sunlight Soap 


How to obtain 


Commencing Nov., 
them. 


1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
agement, Language of 
Flowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
significance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. | 
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A discussion of 
salt (like salt itself) is always 
seasonable. We argue the 
merits of Bradley’s 


“Yorkshire” 
Salt 


the only salt which will not harden, and 
is free from lime and dirt. Price is right; 
quality cannot be better. See that your 
grocer supplies you—he can get it if you 
really want it. Sample bag mailed free 
—send your address on a postal. 

We make all kinds and grades of salt. Whatever 


price you pay, see that you get Bradley's —it will be 
the best salt made for the money. 


BRADLEY SALT CO., 


49 Jay St., New York. 4 Commercial St., Boston. 
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Form and Finish 


are essential fea- 
tures of elegant Sil- 
verware. Form is 
j lasting, the finish 
or brilliancy pro- 
duced by 





ELEC BICC 


is of the highest degree and lasts as long as the form 


It never scratches nor wears. 


exists. 
It’s unlike others. 
Grocers sell it. Send to us for sample. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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The Sunday School 


LEsson FOR Dec. 8. 
DAVID AND GOLIATH. 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


The famous fight which first made Davida 
hero in the eyes of his nation furnishes a 
splendid illustration of the boy character 
which pleases God and men. The elements 
of the picture which inspires young hearts to 
faith and hope and courage to win in the 
battle of life are these: 

1. The scene of the conflict. Riding from 
the Great Sea eastward across the broad, roll- 
ing prairie of Sharon, we enter the vale of 
Elah, which narrows between rising hills, 
till we come to a plain about a quarter of a 
mile wide. Toward the right a brook runs 
down from the direction of Hebron. Farther 
left another brook comes from Bethlehem. 
On the right of the plain is the site of a for- 
tress. There, at Socoh, the Philistines were 
encamped. On the opposite hillside were 
Saul and his army. For nearly six weeks 
they watched one another, each afraid to 
join in battle. The taunts of the one could 
be clearly heard by the other across the 
valley. ; 

2. The hero of Israel. It was about three 
hours’ walk from Jesse’s house in Bethle- 
hem down to the camp. Three of his sons 
were soldiers there. The youngest boy was 
frequently sent down with provisions for his 
brothers, and to bring back tidings of their 
welfare. He was a red-cheeked and probably 
red-haired lad of perhaps twenty years. His 
outdoor life as a shepherd had toughened him 
and made him self-dependent and resolute. 
He had met the foes of his father’s flock and 
had conquered them. The lion and the bear, 
seeking the lambs, had not terrified him. He 
had faced them and had killed them. Under 
the starry skies he had learned to trust in 
God, to contro! himself, to know how to meet 
danger. He was only ashepherd boy, but in 
that humble business he found opportunity 
to train himself to be a leader of armies and 
a king. There is no place where a boy may 
not learn how to fight the battle of life suc- 
eessfully, if he will use his opportunities in 
confidence that the time will come when he 
will be called to lead others. The most win- 
some person in the Old Testament is this 
David, whose character was formed on the 
hillsides around Bethlehem and in the sheep- 
fold. There he learned how to stand abuse 
without anger, to fight without fear, to sling 
stones and wield a sword. When the day 
came suddenly for him to use all these ac- 
quirements in a great crisis, he was ready 

3. The Philistine champion. Goliath was 
big enough and strong enough to conquer 
any foe. He put armor enough on his great 
body to protect himself against any attack. 
He intrenched himself behind glittering brass 
and ponderous shield and flashing weapons. 
But he trusted in his body and not in his 
brains, in his weapons and notin God. Every 
day he paraded his big bulk before the Israel- 
ites and bragged. Many a man thinks his 
body and his clothes are invincible, because 
he has never tried to do anything with them 
but to show them; and there are plenty of 
people who take his estimate of himself and 
fear him. Our foes would always look big 
if we felt mentally and spiritually small be- 
cause we never tried to grow. 

4. David’s preparation for the fight [vs. 38- 
40]. He was willing to try because he was 
sure he would fight with the approval of God, 
because no one else was ready to do it, and 
because he had measured his strength with a 
lion and a bear and had conquered. He 
could not see why an uncircumcised Philis- 
tine, defying the armies of the living God, 
should be regarded as a more formidable foe. 
He was ready io listen to the suggestions of 
those who had had experience in fighting 
and to follow their directions. But David 
soonzisaw, and Saul also, that he could 





1 Sam. 17: 38-51. 
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not fight in Saul’s armor. The only hope 
of his winning was in his fighting in his 
own way. Too many boys are sent out 
from home to fight the battle of life har- 
nessed with a profession chesen for them by 
others, hampered by circumstances imposed 
on them by their parents and guardians. 
Every boy ought to be left to choose his own 
calling, his own wife, his own place to work. 
Counsel should be offered to him, but never 
commands imposed on him nor undue influ- 
ence exerted on him in the great choices of 
his independent life. David took his staff. 
his wallet and his sling. One may buy a 
sling of the same sort for a piastre from the 
boys around Bethlehem. He picked a hand- 
ful of stones from the bed of the brook. He 
went forth to fight in his own way, to use his 
Strength and skill as he had learned by ex- 
perience how to use them. 

5. Goliath’s estimate of David [vs. 41-43]. 
The giant despised the boy, and might not 
even have noticed him if he had not felt in- 
sulted in being called to fight a foe that 
seemed to him so contemptible. Because of 
that he cursed the stripling. He measured 
men by their bodies and their armor. He 
could not understand the power he was fac- 
ing, for to him it did not exist. He saw 
David, but he did not see what David was, 
and could not see the God in whom David 
trusted. Many a giant who goes into battle 
with supreme self-confidence in the presence 
of admiring followers suddenly finds bimself 
worsted by an unseen foe. If the Christian 
Endeavorers of today will keep David’s spirit 
in the great fight against intemperance, mo- 
nopolies, official impudence and greed incased 
in brazep armor, they will win as David did. 

6. Goliath’s challenge [v. 44]. The giant 
had possession of the field. He had the 
strength, the weapons, the backing of a great 
army. Who was David, anyway? The giant 
did not know it, but David’s older brother 
had about the same opinion of him as Goliath. 
No one thought he could do much against 
such a foe. 

7. David’s reply to Goliath [vs. 45-47]. The 
young man had understood the situation and 
was master of it before he began the battle. 
He saw on one side a braggart with weapons 
and armor, on the other side was the God of 
the armies of Israel. David was God’s instru- 
ment, with lithe, healthy body, skill with a 
sling and confident of the support of Almighty 
power. ‘*The Lord saveth not with sword 
and spear; for the battle isthe Lord’s.’”’ Here 
is the kernel of this story. It is the keynote 
of the Bible. ‘‘ Not by might nor by power, 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.”’ 
It is the secret of success in all modern bat- 
tles for truth and righteousness. It ought to 
be the motto of every young life and will 
make such lives invincible. 

8. The fight [vs. 48,49]. It was short, sharp, 
decisive. The Philistine’s confidence played 
him false. He was thrown off his guard. He 
disdained to put forth all his powers against 
that bcy. But years of experience with the 
sling, of eye and hand trained to their work 
and of silent communion with God winged 
that stone which found the exposed place in 
the giant’s armor the most vulnerable of all 
places. There is a volume of meaning in 
these words, “ David prevailed over the Phi- 
listine with a sling and with a stone.” So 
simple the weapons, so mighty the man, so 
omnipotent the power that used him! 

9. David’s victory. He finished his work. 
He wascoolin histriumph. It was not enough 
for him to crush the head of the giant. He 
cut it off from the shoulders and then stood 
to see the hostile army take to flight. The 
boy who was unknown that morning was a 
hero in the eyes of all the army that night. 
The crisis of his life had come and he had 
proved himself equal to it. There is a crisis 
before every boy and girl. It may come any 
day. Their present business is to be ready 
for it, and not to run any needless risk by 
carelessness. God, if they trust him and 
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daily live for him, will not fail them when 
the crisis comes. 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING, 
Topic for Dec. 1-7. How Home and Foreign 
Missions Help Each Other. Ps. 96; Rom. 
2: 1-11. 

As to spirit, methods, contributions. 





(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 





BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Dec. 8-14. God’s Triumphs in the 
Mission Fields. Ps. 67: 1-7 

A great subject surely for a single evening! 
All the conquests of the Christian faith since 
the day when the apostles were scattered 
abroad might fittingly pass in review. The 
rapid spread of the good tidings from city to 
city throughout Asia Minor, the gospel’s leap 
across the Aigean into Europe and all those 
interesting and romantic incidents that make 
the Acts of the Apostles such fascinating 
reading ought to be brought freshly to view. 
Then, too, the wider extension of Christianity 
after the first century, when it found its way 
to the savage tribes of Germany and England, 
as well as those heroes of the faith like Augus- 
tine, Columba and Xavier should have fitting 
recognition. Glorious, indeed, it is to know 
that none of the eighteen Christian centuries 
has lacked men who counted not their lives 
dear unto themselves that they might preach 
Christ to the heathen world. But attention 
will naturally linger longest on our own cen- 
tury, in which the light of Christianity bas 
shone further and more effectively than in all 
the centuries gone. So let there be some re- 
viewing of the last hundred years with their 
matchless achievements. 

It is God who bas been triumphing all this 
time, for unless his spirit has been in the 
hearts of the workers and unless they carried 
a vital and vitalizing message all the ma- 
chinery—the societies, the annual meetings 
and externa) equipment—would have counted 
for naught. Every soul reclaimed from the 
darkness and degradation of heathenism, 
every Christian school or college founded and 
developed, every instance of sweetened and 
purified human relationship, every strand in 
the fabric which we call Christian civilization 
witnesses to the power of God and the wis- 
dom of God, in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

At the same time we do well to remember 
that all of these divine triumphs have been 
wrought with the aid of men. Kindly dis- 
posed as our Heavenly Father is to all na- 
tions, he seems to wait on us to aid our fellow- 
Christians and to make us the instruments of 
his choicest blessings. That was a pitiful 
plea which the impotent man made after he 
had waited thirty-eight years at the pool of 
Bethesda: ‘I have no man, when the water 
is troubled, to put me into the pool.” But 
this is just what the souls without a knowl- 
edge of Christ everywhere might say to us, 
and it ought to serve as a rebuke to our in- 
difference and selfishness. On one of the 
islands of the New Hebrides is said to be 
this epitaph on the tomb marking the resting 
place of a missionary: ‘‘ When he came there 
were no Christians here, when he died there 
were no heathen.’”’ To have any part in such 
a glorious triumph as that is a joy as great 
and lasting as any man can covet. 

Parallel verses; Isa. 24: 14, 15; 41: 4-6; 45: 
22, 23; 51: 5; Acts 8: 1, 4-6; 11: 19-21; 13: 44- 
49; 14: 1, 19-27; 16: 9, 10; 28: 23, 30; Rom. 8: 
19; 15: 18-21; 2 Cor. 2: 14, 15; 6:1. 
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No philosophy, no study, no attainment, no 

creed can effect the marvelous results pro- 


duced through an indwelling Christ.—George 
C. Needham. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Through Scotch Eyes. In the course of an in- 
teresting illustrated article describing a jour- 
ney through the lands of Huss and Luther, the 
editor of The Free Church of Scotland Monthly 
describes with hearty appreciation the mis- 
sion of the American Board in Austria with 
its twelve churches, having nearly 800 mem- 
bers and 1,500 adherents. When at Prague he 
heard Dr. Clark preach in Bohemian to a de- 
vout company gathered in an upper room. 
The stranger was surprised to find that the 
congregation was largely made up of men, 
the rule in Austria, as elsewhere, being that 
the women predominate at religious services. 
After describing the history of our Austrian 
mission in some detail, the writer speaks with 
enthusiasm of other activities of the mission— 
its monthly paper and system of circulating 
the Bible and other religious literature, its 
Y. M. C. A. and the activities set in motion in 
the line of education, rescue and reform, clos- 
ing with these words: ‘‘ In short, the impres- 
sion left on my mind is this—that in very few 
countries indeed is an evangelistic enterprise 
being carried on which is conducted so wisely 
and with such energy and success as that of 
the American Board in Bohemia. It is lam- 
entable, however, to think how wide is the 
field and how few there are to occupy it.” 

An African Ordination. As formal an ordina- 
tion recently took place in far-off Natal as in 
the most orthodox center of Congregational- 
ism, when a council of churches and mission- 
aries convened at Esidumbini to ordain a 
native pastor. Rigid, too, was the examina- 
tion of the candidate, whose answers proved 
very clear and satisfactory, even on such 
points as the personality of the Holy Spirit 
and the polygamy of David and Solomon, a 
stumbling-block toa Zulu. The public serv- 
ices made a solemn impression upon the 
natives and awakened in them a praise- 
worthy impulse toward self-support. Of this 
station, formerly occupied by Rev. Josiah 
Tyler, Mr. Ransom writes: ‘‘The place and 
work have impressed me profoundly. I have 
seen no place in Natal which seemed to be so 
thickly settled with natives.’’ This field is 
now superintended by Miss Hance, who has 
shown much courage and ability in her difti- 
cult position. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


Student Volunteers. The leaders of the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement sounded out their 
watchcry, “ The evangelization of the world 
in this generation,” with unabated enthusi- 
asm at the Missionary Training Conference 
for Students held in the Y.M.C. A. Building, 
Boston, Nov. 16, 17. A helpful program for 
the two days’ session was prepared with a 
desire to emphasize the need and obligations 
of missionary study and plar systematic 
courses in it, to present facts about for- 
eign missions, foster missionary purpose and 
deepen individual spiritual life. The confer- 
ence was attended by tifty-five delegates 
from nineteen educational institutions, rep- 
resenting 7,496 students. In these schools 
are ninety-four students who have already 
volunteered for service in the foreign field. 
Among the prominent speakers were the edu- 
cational secretary, Rev. H. P. Beach, formerly 
missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. in China, 
Mr. R. E. Lewis, intercollegiate secretary, 
and Dr. W. J. Wanless, who has been for six 
years a medical missionary in India and is 
now visiting the medical schools of this coun- 
try as traveling secretary for the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Mr. Beach made it 
clear that there is ample opportunity for the 
Christian student who stays at home to work 
for missions, in the line of interesting others 
in the cause, circulating missionary litera- 
ture, promoting missionary meetings, etc. 
As a result of this great movement that be- 
gan in 1886, over 3,500 volunteers have been 
secured, 737 helpers sent to foreign fields, 
$50,000 annually above former contributions 
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libraries have been planted and missionary 
study classes formed in 150 schools. 

Japanese Problems. A few weeks ago an in- 
formal conference of about thirty Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed missionaries in Japan dis- 
cussed some of the problems which confront 
the various missionary agencies carrying on 
work in that country. They decided to warn 
their friends in America against accepting all 
the rose-colored reports of the strength of the 
native church and the education, high posi- 
tion and intellectual power of its converts 
and ministers. These missionaries express 
the opinion that the magnitude of the work 
of evangelizing Japan is seriously underrated 
by those who regard the Japanese Church as 
already sufficient for it, and therefore advo- 
cate a diminishing missionary force. These 
men on the field are fully and earnestly per- 
suaded that the church in Japan is not strong 
enough numerically, financially, intellectu- 
ally or spiritually for the burdens which cer- 
tain of its friends would lay upon it. With 
practical common sense, attention is called to 
the fact that one of the most important tests 
of the ability of the native churches to under- 
take the evangelization of their countrymen 
is how far they may be counted upon to bear 
the financial burdens of this work. At pres- 
ent churches that are really self-supporting 
are very few. This conference of missionaries 
goes on record as heartily commending to 
American Christians resolutions passed by 
the International Missionary Union and by 
100 missionaries of various denominations 
who met in Karnizawa a few weeks ago, to 
the effect that ‘not only has the time not 
come for the withdrawal of the missionaries 
already on the field, but that there is still a 
need of many more foreign workers in this 
land.”’ In view of the American Board depu- 
tation now considering this important matter 
on the field, and in view of the problems con- 
fronting the deputation as suggested by Dr. 
Bradford on another page, it is of interest to 
know the opinions of authorities in other de- 
nominations. 

PEN AND SCISSORS. 

A new Japanese periodical is known in 
English as The Review of Religious Reviews, 
and is published monthly in Tokyo. Its 
editor, Mr. Nunokawa, is a Christian. The 
new review undertakes to give its readers an 
intelligent and comprehensive grasp of the 
contents of the forty-four Christian, fifty-eight 
Buddhist and four Shinto periodicals in Japan. 


The receipts of the American Board during 
October, $53,397, reach a sum a little larger 
than the amount received during the same 
month last year. Comparing the first two 
months of this fiscal year with the correspond- 
ing period of 1894, however, we find a net loss 
of $9,434. Regular donations show little vari- 
ation while contributions for the debt are 
greater by $2,359 than last year. 

In 1890 the general conference of mission- 
aries at Shanghai issued an appeal asking for 
1,000 more men for China in five years. The 
result just published is not unsatisfactory. 
Forty-five societies have sent new workers 
to this field and a few have gone out inde- 
pendently, making a total of 481 men and 505 
women, or, if we add 167 wives of mission- 
aries, the number is increased to 1,153 fresh 
missionaries. 

The Work at Home for November is a partic- 
ularly interesting number, with its leading 
article on Alaska and its bright letters and 
incidents concerning our Indian work. We 
are glad to learn that the hospital at Ft. 
Yates, N. D., which has been closed for 
several months, is to be opened again, and a 
physician, Miss L. T. Black, M. D. has already 
been engaged. Those who heard Miss Collins 
plead for this work will rejoice that her 
efforts have not been in vain. 


A year’s Christian work can never be 
summed up in figures, yet some figures give 
noble ideas of the possibilities of one life within 
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a year. Here is a notable instance: Rev. 
R. A. Rowley has within a year organized 
seventy new Sunday schools in Oregon, with 
an aggregate attendance at their beginning of 
2,300. We congratulate Mr. Rowley and the 
Sunday School and Publishing Society on the 
accomplishment of so extensive laying of 
foundations of Christian faith in the great 
Northwest. 

The weekly prayer meeting has long been 
an established feature of the home depart- 
ment of our women’s organizations for for- 
eign missionary work, but it is a new step on 
the part of the Illinois Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Union to set apart an hour every 
Tuesday morning for a devotional meeting at 
their headquarters in Chicago, Commodious 
rooms have been placed at their disposal, 
where all women interested in the work will 
not only be welcomed to the prayer meetings, 
but will be able to consult the latest home 
missionary literature and may obtain infor- 
mation and suggestions in preparing pro- 
grams for missionary meetings. 

A unique and eminently successful gather- 
ing was the Interdenominational Women’s 
Home Missionary Meeting, recently held in 
the Clarendon Baptist Church, Boston. In 
the course of the morning and afternoon 
sessions excellent addresses were given by 
ladies representing Baptist, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian and Congregational home mission- 
ary societies, each describing the woman’s 
work of her own denomination in general and 
then dwelling upon one peculiarly interest- 
ing or successful feature of it. The cordial 
spirit of good fellowship which prevailed was 
delightful, while the interest exhibited by 
members of one denomination in the methods 
and literature of sister societies was specially 
noticeable. 


ee 


OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


A society has now been formed in Dr. Joseph 
Parker’s City Temple, London. Representatives of 
the British C. E. Council, as well as the church offi- 
cers, were present at the organization. 

Before the last election a society in New York 
city sent to every voter in their church a circular, 
urging the importance of early registration and 
voting, although not recommending any particular 
candidates. 


During the last year the twenty-one societies in 
the north division of the Chicago Union gave $847 
to foreign missions and $760 to home missions, an 
average of about $1.50a member. Aboutone-tenth of 
the Endeavorers of this division give at least a tithe 
of their incomes. Five missionaries from these 
societies have been in service during the year, and 
five more are preparing for the work. A large 
amount of city mission work is carried on. 


Applications for membership in the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Prayer Chain have been re- 
ceived inlarge numbers, and thirty-seven members 
of the Texas State Prison Society bave asked to be 
enrolled, The topic for December will be Prayer 
for Young People’s Societies of Every Name and of 
Every Denomination, that their members may ex- 
emplify the life of Christ, and that they may be es- 
pecially prepared for the coming Week of Prayer. 

Ten thousand persons gathered for the consecra- 
tion meeting at the fourth annual convention of 
New South Wales, and that was characteristic of 
the enthusiasm that marked the whole convention. 
Ina fine address Rev. W. J. L. Closs, the president, 
who represented Australia at Boston last summer, 
spoke of life, loyalty, liberty and love as features of 
Christian Endeavor. Much attention was given to 
the matter of Bible study, and twelve delegates 
consecrated themselves to missionary work. 


The flag that wi!l become a familiar sight at 
“ Washington, ’96,”’ will have a red ground for the 
upper part and blue for the lower, with a white star 
in the center, and over it in white, ‘* Washington, 
96.’ On the assembling of Congress, a bill will be 
introduced allowing the use of the ‘* White Lot”’ on 
the Monument grounds as a place where the tents 
for the convention may be pitched. The meetings 
will be in session July 8-13. Mr. Perey S. Foster, one 
of the leaders of the chorus at Boston last summer, 
will have charge of the music, and expects to have 
a choir of five thousand. A number of Colorado 
Endeavorers have already formed a club, each of 
them paying five dollars a month toward a fund to 
defray their expenses in attending the convention. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

One of the most successful pioneers in 
the study of the history of the Pilgrims 
was an Englishman, Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
and the most recent work on the same topic 
also is from an English pen, that of Rev. 
John Brown, D. D., of Bedford, already 
widely known and honored among us and 
already eminent in literature. In his vol- 
ume, entitled as above, he has done his 
important work thoroughly well and has 
earned the gratitude of Americans as well 
as of his own countrymen. His book isa 
fine example of scholarly and popular qual- 
ities combined. It is sufficiently learned to 
command the respect of historical students 
and also popular enough in manner to af- 
ford enjoyable reading for all. Dr. Brown 
is imbued with the very spirit of the men 
and women of whom he writes, and, al- 
though he has avoided undue eulogy, he 
exhibits that sympathetic appreciation with- 
out which no chronicler of such a history is 
competent for his task and that hearty 
admiration which no high-minded writer 
about the Pilgrims can fail to entertain. 

His chapters contain a carefully studied, 
lucid and picturesque account of the origin 
and progress of the Pilgrim body, and an 
equally successful narrative of that Puritan 
movement which colonized on Massachu- 
setts Bay, and of the final union of the two. 
The underlying motives, the philosophy and 
the religious features of the two enterprises 
are succinctly explained and discriminated. 
The details of their records are supplied 
with fullness, yet in no burdensome way, 
and the perspective is finely preserved 
throughout. The various leaders are caused 
to live again, as it were, before the reader’s 
eye, and the atmospbere of their times and 
localities seems to be successfully repro- 
duced. Full of intense interest, these pages 
also are full of large and permanent value. 
Less extended and minutely particular, 
while also more readable as a narrative, 
than some of the already well-known books 
onits theme, and more elaborate than others, 
as well as having a purpose somewhat dif- 
ferent from theirs, the book fills admirably 
a place hitherto unfilled, and very desirable 
to have filled thus creditably, in the litera- 
ture of the subject. 

We have been impressed especially, in 
addition to what we have indicated already, 
by the skill shown in the brief, yet compre- 
hensive, outlines of the beginnings and 
growth of Independency in British ecclesi- 
astical history in the cases of both Pilgrims 
and Puritans. But we question whether 
Dr. Brown is justified in claiming that there 
was at least one Congregational church in 
England before that of Robert Browne. The 
matter seems to hinge upon the definition 
of a Congregational church. If a religious 
organization, self-formed and avowing inde- 
pendency but not yet having definitely 
thought out and adopted Congregational 
beliefs as a system; holding some of them, 
indeed, but by force of outward circum- 
stances as much as by inward conviction— 
if such a body be a real Congregational 
church, then there is much force in Dr. 
Brown’s claim. But if there be involved 
some intelligent and purposeful theory of a 
polity based upon Scripture; having ecclesi- 
astical self-consistency and practicability 
qualifying it to be advocated and practiced; 
and being more than a mere protest against 
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the evils of a corrupt state church, then 
Robert Browne’s church was the first actual 
Congregational church, and its predecessors 
in time were only Separatist and Independ- 
ent churches on the way, so to speak, to 
become Congregational. Possibly the slight 
difference between English and American 
theories of Congregationalism at present 
explains the author’s position. Here such 
churches as the alleged original ones are In- 
dependent, but not strictly and fully Con- 
gregational. In England, however, they 
often are so classified, we believe. 

We are glad of the defense of the Pilgrims 
and Puritans here offered against the charge 
of intolerance. It is admirably fair and dis- 
criminating. We never have known it to 
be made more convincingly. What Dr. 
Brown says about the divine right of epis- 
copacy also makes a telling passage. He 
hardly could have been expected to escape 
some errors in minor matters and he has 
made them, but they do not diminish the 
substantial accuracy and the high value of 
his pages. As one example, we note that 
in chapter seven the date of the sailing 
from Delfshaven is given rightly in new 
style, while the two dates given a few pages 
further on of the departures from South- 
ampton and Plymouth should be ten days 
later, in order to correspoud with the first 
named, The Dutch had adopted the new 
style, but the English had not. There are 
several places where it should have been in- 
dicated which is meant. 

The larger part of the material of the 
work is familiar, of course, but here and 
there Dr. Brown has added an item which, 
if it have not escaped the notice of other 
students, at any rate has not yet found its 
way into print. Dr. Brown has rendered in 
this book an important service to both the 
church and the world, and one for which 
none will thank him more sincerely than 
his fellow-students of the same inspiring 
subject. [Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.50.] 


RELIGIOUS, 


The People’s Bible History [Henry 0O. 
Shepard Co. $15.00] is a large, handsome 
work, containing fruits of the scholarship 
of a number of well-known students of the 
Bible. There is a two-volume edition, but 
that sent us is in one volume about the 
size of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Rev. G. C. Lorimer, D. D., has acted as 
editor and has had contributions from Prof. 
S. I. Curtiss, Dean Farrar, Dr. E. E. Hale, 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, and other more or less 
distinguished scholars, while Mr. Gladstone 
has written the introduction. The volume 
blends the critical and the popular elements, 
the former being introduced sufficiently to 
give the work a respectable place in the at- 
tention of thoughtful people, while the lat- 
ter is depended upon to sell it. There are 
many pictures of different degrees of excel- 
lence. Portraits of the contributors are an 
important feature. The narrative is car- 
ried on by the successive writers clearly 
and the spirit of the work is evangelical 
without being sectarian, candid and, of 
course, devoutly reverent. Mr. E. B. Hall, 
of this city—15 State Street—is the New 
England agent. 

The New International Self-Pronouncing 
Teachers’ Bible [International Bible Agency. 
$5.25] deserves a shorter and more avail- 
able name. It is a fine piece of work, con- 
taining as many aids to Biblical study as 
any other similar work which we know of, 
and apparently surpassing all others in the 
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value of these aids. The great objection to 
all such publications is the fineness of the 
type, necessary in order to include the de- 
sired material in a compact form. Yet the 
type is very clear and distinct. The second 
portion of the work, devoted to these aids, 
is the significant part. It includes sections 
on The Study of the Bible, The Construc- 
tion and History of the Text of the Bible, 
The Books of the Bible and Apocrypha, and 
various other related subjects, and a Word 
Book, a kind of combined concordance, 
Bible dictionary and cyclopedia, in whicha 
vast amount of critical knowledge is packed 
away into small compass yet so as to be 
available at short notice. Fine maps, pic- 
tures and plans add to the value of the work, 
but its Word Book is its most noteworthy 
feature. All Biblical students should ex- 
amine it. It offers them much in little 
with remarkable success. 

We recently described a volume on the 
Oxford church movement from an Amer- 
ican Roman Catholic point of view. We 
have beforé us another volume, this one by 
an Englishman. It is the Ozford Church 
Movement, Sketches and Recollections [Mac- 
millan & Co, $2.25], by the late J. Wake- 
ling, and Earl Nelson has furnished the 
introduction. It is of more than mere his- 
torical interest, and the personal element 
is very prominent. Indeed, it is largely in 
the form of an almost colloquial communi- 
cation. Anecdotes and incidents enliven it 
and it possesses genuine interest. It also 
gives a clear picture of the spirit of the 
Oxford movement, which has meant so 
much for good or ill to the Established 
Church in England, and much may be 
learned from it also about the methods 
and practices then advocated. No student 
of the religious history of our century can 
fail to devote much attention to the Ox- 
ford movement, and such a book as this 
bears the marks of being a sympathetic as 
well as an intelligent and entertaining ac- 
count of it.——Dr. J. A. Beet has written 
a fresh volume, The New Life in Christ 
[Hunt & Eaton. $1.50]. It is a sequel to 
his volume, Through Christ to God, In the 
latter he endeavored to set forth the his- 
torical basis of the Christian faith and 
hope. In this new book he undertakes to 
describe the Christian life which grows out 
of and rests upon that basis. The volume 
is experimental and practical rather than 
theological. There is in it the fruit of 
earnest and thoreugh Biblical study and of 
a sincere and intelligent fellowship with 
God. The book is not intended for schol- 
ars only; it will do much to enlighten and 
to spiritually enkindle its readers. 

The Congregational Publishing Society 
has brought out a very helpful volume in 
the line of theological history. It is The 
Development of Modern Religious Thought, 
by E. S. Carr [$1.00]. It describes the rise 
and fall of the various successive schools 
of theology in Germany, going back to 
Origen and Augustine for its beginning. It 
is one of those books which scholars are 
glad to have at hand, and which many of 
the laity appreciate for its enlightening in- 
formation. It seems to be candid as well as 
comprehensive, and it will meet its object 
successfully.——The Acts of the Holy Spirit 
[Fleming H. RevellCo. 75 cents], is another 
small book by Dr. A. T. Pierson. It is a 
study of the book of Acts, with a special 
intent of proclaiming that the book is a 
revelation of the Holy Spirit in his relations 
to believers as Christ’s witnesses and to the 
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church as the witnesses’ body, and that 
there is a progressive unfolding through- 
out it of this great theme. The author 
claims this as a discovery, but it certainly 
cannot be peculiar to him. Christian read- 
ers will find much in the book which 
will stimulate their faith and their zeal.—— 
Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller has given two more 
little books to the public. One of them is 
The Hidden Life [Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
75 cents], a volume of religious meditation 
and suggestion. Its chapters consider such 
matters as Comfort in Christ’s Knowledge 
of Us, Our Unanswered Prayers, The Sin of 
not Praying for Others, etc. There is suffi- 
cient freshness about the book to render its 
truths agreeable, and sufficient earnestness 
to touch a great many readers. The other 
book is The Blessing of Cheerfulness [Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents], It empha- 
sizes the Christian duty of learning the 
lessons of cheerfulness in order that we may 
impart cheerfulness to others. It is a sim- 
ple and serviceable little book. 

Pres. M. W. Stryker has compiled a 
suggestive little work, The Letter of James 
the Just [Ginn & Co. 60 cents], in which 
the epistle of James appears in eight forms, 
the Greek, the Vulgate, the Italian, the 
French, the German, and English, together 
with the Old English versions of Wycliffe 
and Tyndale. The modern English render- 
ing is by Dr. Stryker himself, and aims to 
be critically literary. The opportunity to 
compare these different renderings is one 
which many scholars will appreciate.——It 
is a difficult thing to compose sucha volume 
as Mary H. Foote’s A Life of Christ for 
Young People in Questions and Answers 
{Harper & Bros. $1.25], but this book 
seems to be successful. Given the form of 
the dialogue, which has advantages of its 
own, and the course of our Lord’s life has 
been followed intelligently and skillfully in 
the questions which are suggested; and 
while we confess to some fear lest young 
readers may prefer some use of the narra- 
tive style, we have no hesitation in com- 
mending the book as a successful endeavor 
to convey clear impressions of our Lord’s 
career in a simple and agreeable manner. 

A Canon Farrar’s Year Book [E, P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.25] has been made by W. M. L. 
Jay. It is fortunately of little importance 
that an exact title would be The Dean Far- 
rar Year Book, as everybody knows who is 
meant. Dean Farrar is so widely known to 
Americans and throughout the Christian 
world in general that the writings of few 
other modern clergymen have so large a 
vogue; and they contain so many passages 
worthy of being inserted in such a volume 
intended for the spiritual help of the reader 
that there can have been no difficulty what- 
ever in compiling this stimulating and en- 
joyable volume. In addition to the selec- 
tions from Dean Farrar, there are texts of 
Scripture and stanzas of poetry on nearly 
every page.——Aspiration and Achievement 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents] by F. A. 
Atkins is announced to be a young man’s 
message to young men. The book is mod- 
est, sensible, straightforward and uplifting. 


STORIES. 


It is a powerful and pathetic story which 
Alice I, Jones has written and entitled 
Beatrice of Bayou Teche [A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.25]. Quite apart from its moral 


significance, it is a remarkably fresh, strong 
and graceful piece of work. The construc- 
tion of the book is defective in the last few 
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chapters. The author apparently does not 
know quite what to do with her heroine 
and decides to dispose of her ina manner 
which, however practicable, seems, to some 
extent, a shirking of the problem with 
which she has brought her characters and 
her readers face to face. Nevertheless, it 
is a pleasant and not necessarily unnatural 
ending. The keynote to the book is found 
ijn the refusal of society to accept the quad- 
roon socially. The heroine, who is of 
mixed race, is beautiful and in certain lines 
of culture a true genius; but her terrible 
fate is to have her young life practically 
blasted in this country, and no matter how 
much one sympathizes with her and con- 
cedes the utter injustice of the treatment 
offered her, it is easy to understand how, 
at the time and in the circumstances speci- 
fied, such treatment was practically inevi- 
table. The book makes a powerful appeal 
not only to the feelings but to the intelli- 
gence and the sense of justice of the reader. 
—A Galloway Herd is by Rev. S, R. Crock- 
ett [R, F. Fenno & Co. $1.00]. In his own 
inimitable manner Mr. Crockett has photo- 
graphed and then developed a series of 
scenes in the Scotch Lowland life of a 
quarter of a century ago. If anybody ques- 
tions the existence of numerous and pic- 
turesque varieties of human nature in the 
Scotch Lowlands, let him read these pages. 
Smiles and, almost, if not actually, tears 
will alternate as he reads, and throughout 
the beauty of sterling manhood and woman- 
hood, the duty of unaffected piety, and the 
meanness of avarice and trickery are en- 
forced both indirectly and directly, and al- 
ways effectively. The book has been before 
the public long enough for it to be some- 
what known already, and it has received 
the welcome which it abundantly deserves. 
We congratulate all who have not read it in 
that they have thé first enjoyment of it still 
before them. 

Against Human Nature by Maria L. Poole, 
[Harper & Bros, $1.25] is another story in 
which the South and the North come to- 
gether in unexpected and sometimes unsat- 
isfactory ways, although the result is pleas- 
ing. The author's remarkable power of 
describing rustic character vividly has been 
shown before, as it is again here, in rela- 
tion to New England; but in this instance 
she bestows most of her attention upon 
North Carolina, and the reader will find 
her equally at home. The introduction of 
the religious element in the book is man- 
aged reverently and with considerable skill, 
and the romance is intensified somewhat by 
the unexpected turns of the plot. We are 
inclined to call the book the author’s best 
so far.—Miss Kate L. Blue’s romance of 
the navy entitled The Hand of Fate [C. H. 
Kerr & Co. $1.00] does not impress us as a 
great work of literary art, but it is bright 
and readable, and reveals clearly the au- 
thor’s pleasant familiarity with army and 
navy matters, 

A Man and His Womankind [Henry Holt 
& Co. 75 cents], by Nora Vinné, is written 
with a firm control of the material of the 
plot and in a bright and sprightly style. It 
is a little society story, quite entertaining 
and of about the quality which we associate 
with the hammock or the parlor car.—— 
Dead Man’s Court [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
75 cents], by M. H. Hervey, is of about the 
same quality, but there is more of it. In- 
deed, its author has followed closely in the 
traces of Dr. Conan Doyle and others. Itis 
startling in its plot and the characters make 
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little of tragedy upon occasion. In fact, it 
comes quite near to being a blood and thun- 
der story, but it has more refinement of 
tone and it must be conceded to be exceed- 
ingly interesting. It is one of the books 
which will sell rapidly.——The Sale of a 
Soul [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 5 cents], 
by F. F. Moore, describes the shrewdness of 
a husband whose foolish wife has eloped 
with another man and who skillfully over- 
takes them, and so conducts himself and so 
shapes the conditions around them that the 
folly and wickedness of her course are made 
evident to her without reproaches on his 
part, and they are happily reunited. Itisa 
sharp hit on some theories held by certain 
examples of the newer womanhood and is 
a strong piece of writing. ——From the same 
publishers comes a very touching and strik- 
ing story of colored life at the South, A 
White Baby [50 cents], by James Welsh. 
All the principal characters are powerfully 
delineated. The cruel deception which is 
practiced, the consequences of which are so 
bitter, is a severe tax on the reader’s sense 
of what is probable; but, conceding that, 
the story can only call forth extreme sym- 
pathy. Apparently the special features of 
Southern life are accurately portrayed. 

Another volume by the author of Miss 
Toosey’s Mission is My Honey [Roberts 
Bros. $1.00]. We will not anticipate the 
reader and reveal particulars about this 
book, but we can assure him that the gentle 
charm which pervades the author’s other 
volumes is here also, and its successive 
scenes increase in their interest to the end. 
It is alittle hard to define the peculiar at- 
traction of this author’s work, but all who 
have read her books appreciate its reality. 
— Several volumes of short stories call 
for notice. One is by L. C. Whitelock, and 
is entitled A Mad Madonna and Other Sto- 
ries [Joseph Knight Co. $1.00]. These 
stories are exceptionally graceful in form 
and do not lack the sturdier qualities which 
sometimes fail to accompany the artistic. 
It is safe to say that the public, which has 
an ever ready appetite for really deserving 
light literature, will receive the volume 
with gratification. It contains a number of 
illustrations. Another similar volume is 
by C. M. Thompson, and is called The Nim- 
ble Dollar with Other Stories [Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.00]. Its sketches are suc- 
cessful in local coloring, New England being 
the scene, and the unique ways of looking 
at things and of describing them are very 
well reproduced. One can almost hear the 
twang in which some of the remarks must 
have been made. The book is short but 
satisfactory in its way.—The last book on 
the list is Private Tinker and Other Stories 
[Frederick A. Stokes Co. 50 cents], by 
John Strange Winter. It includes ten of 
this popular author’s characteristic military 
stories or stories suggested by military life. 
We need say no more about the book, as the 
world now knows well what pleasant work 
in her own vein the author provides. 


JUVENILE, 


A connecting link between stories for 
adults and those for the young may perhaps 
be found in A Great Appointment [Hunt & 
Eaton. 90 cents], by Myra G. Plantz. It 
is a semi-religious novel for young people, 
evidently intended as a Sunday school 
library book, and is as well suited for that 
use as many volumes which the libraries 
contain. It is pervaded by an earnest Chris- 
tian spirit, and describes agreeably certain 
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philanthropic and religious efforts made 
successfully.——Girls Together [J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.25], by Amy E. Blanchard, 
makes no special pretensions to be reli- 
gious, but itis asweet and wholesome series 
of pictures of bright young people who grow 
up into attractive young women and whose 
doings are full of interest. It is a book 
which the girls will like, and with reason. 
——tTurning from the girls to the boys we 
find provided for the latter a spirited story 
by Molly E. Seawell, called Quarter Deck 
and Fok’sle [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25]. 
Miss Seawell is exceptionally gifted in the 
line of instructing and amusing young peo- 
ple at the same time, and many a boy pricks 
up his ears at the sound of her name in the 
hope of another of her lively and at the same 
time instructive and high spirited volumes, 
This one will sustain her reputation well, 
and will be read with eager interest. We 
are not sure but that the girls will enjoy it 
almost as much as the boys. 

The Horse Fair [Century Co. $1.50], by 
James Baldwin, is to be one of the leading 
holiday favorites this year. In the guise of 
a sort of story a large number of the horses 
famous in history or fiction are introduced to 
the reader, and even the modern substitutes 
for horses come in for notice. It is a little 
far-fetched in parts, but a right readable 
and amusing book, as well as very hand- 
some.——Mr. E. S, Ellis’s Through on Time 
series has reached its second volume, The 
Young Conductor, or Winning His Way 
[Merriam Co. $1.25]. Itis lively and even 
sensational but stimulating to manly prog- 
ress,—— Chumley’s Post, a Story of the 
Pawnee Trail (J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50], 
by W. O. Stoddard, is in this author’s 
familiar and popular vein which always 
kindles and maintains the interest of the 
boys. Many will recognize this book as an 
old friend. 

From the Lothrop Publishing Company 
comes The Ocala Boy [$1.00]. Maurice 
Thompson is the author and Florida is its 
scene. In his own graphic and skillful 
manner Mr. Thompson has described here 
the experiences of two lively boys from the 
North, and an ingenious mystery is blended 
with the story in a manner which adds 
greatly to its interest.——W. O. Stoddard 
also has given the publica new book through 
the same publishers. It is The Partners 
{Lothrop Publishing Co. $1.50], and al- 
though it is a girls’ story primarily, the 
boys will not find it unattractive. Mr. 
Stoddard has written with his usual zest 
and his usual appreciation of young charac- 
ter and life. The book is illustrated.—— 
The Three Apprentices of Moon Street [$1.50], 
a French juvenile story by Georges Montor- 
gueil, has been translated by Huntington 
Smith and is published by T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., and is an extraordinarily inviting book 
for boys. Its three characters are genuine 
boys in respect to mischief and frolics as 
well as the mare thoughtful and manly 
qualities, and the book is wholesome in tone 
while exceptionally engrossing throughout. 
This also will be one of the season’s favor- 
ites.——In a different vein but equally sure 
to be liked is Miss Anne H, Wharton’s new 
book, A Last Century Maid and. Other 
Stories for Children [J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$150]. Six pleasant stories, the outgrowth 
of a quick appreciativeness of the boys and 
girls, and making telling use of simple but 
charming material, form a delightful vol- 
ame which we cordially recommend 

A Mushroom Cave [$1.50] is by Evelyn 
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Raymond, and is published by Messrs. Rob- 
erts Bros. Mr. V. A. Searles has supplied 
the illustrations, which are extraordinarily 
ingenious and successful examples of work 
in black and white. The story as a story is 
eminently entertaining, and the book as a 
whole is destined to a vigorous Christmas 
popularity—_Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, the 
veteran author, continues to keep his hand 
in by turning out one or two stories for boys 
and girls annually, and his latest appears to 
be The Lottery Ticket [Lee & Shepard. 
$1.00]. It is a story of temptation and 
moral conflict and will have a good influ- 
ence. It is, of course, spirited in style. It 
has already appeared in the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, but is here considerably enlarged.—— 
The name of Mr. Trowbridge naturally sug- 
gests that of Oliver Optic, and the same 
publishers have sent us one of the latter’s 
new volumes, Half Round the World or 
Among the Uncivilized [$1.25], the second 
volume of the third series of the All-Over- 
the-World Library. Those readers who 
have accompanied the hero thus far through 
his numerous and startling adventures will 
continue in his society through another 
book, and will not be surprised that more 
events of an exciting and even thrilling 
nature are recorded. 

For the children such a book as Sarah J. 
Connell’s The Little Ladies of Ellenwood 
and Their Hidden Treasure [G. W. Jacobs & 
Co. $1.00] offers a variety of attractions. 
It is a nice little story and the boys and 
girls will want it read to them more than 
once.——Kyzie Dunlee a Golden Girl [Lee 
& Shepard. 75 cents] is by Sophie May, 
and is one of the Little Prudie’s Children 
series. Everybody understands what Sophie 
May’s hold upon the juvenile public is, and 
this little book is another illustration of her 
conspicuous right thereto.——The same 
publishers have issued Grace le Barron’s 
Little Daughter (75 cents], the second of the 
Hazelwood series, It is an edifying book 
for little folks, but the element of pleasure 
is by no means disregarded; in fact, the two 
are blended with notable success. Young 
Master Kirke [75 cents], by Pen Shirley, 
also comes from Lee & Shepard and also 
belongs to a series, the Silver Gate. It 
shows a keen and comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of what boys and girls are and what 
they want in their books. Every page is 
entertaining. 

Little Miss Phebe Gay [Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.00], by Helen D. Brown, also 
is a very tempting book for the younger 
children. It goes into the details of child 
life more successfully than most books, and 
the little readers will feel that somebody 
has been writing about them as well as for 
them, which will interest them all the more. 
It is tastefully and even handsomely bound, 
and cannot fail to be a holiday favorite.—— 
Judge E, A. Parry is the author and Archie 
Macgregor the illustrator of a fascinating 
and exceedingly amusing book, Katawam- 
pus, Its Treatment and Cure [Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25]. Itis a little like the ordinary 
fairy story and a little like Alice in Won- 
derland, and very much like nothing but 
itself, and altogether it is certain to cause 
shouts of laughter and to be read with 
sparkling eyes. 





POETRY. 


Of the half-dozen or more volumes newly 
received, much the most important is the 
substantial and elegant work which E. D. 
Garrett has collected and edited and for 
which Edmund Gosse has written a felici- 
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tous introduction. It is called Victorian 
Songs (Little, Brown & Co. $6.00] and it 
contains lyrics published during the present 
reign, Forty-five poets are represented by 
from one to eight songs apiece. The period 
is considered in three divisions: its earlier 
years, the years following Tennyson’s selee- 
tion to the Poet Laureate, and the last quar- 
ter-century. The most eminent are Sir Ed- 
win Arnold, Arthur Dobson, Edmund 
Gosse, Thomas Hood, Lord Houghton, 
Jean Ingelow, Rossetti, Swinburne and 
Tennyson. The list includes a great name 
or two, and most of its members, if only 
poets of the second or third class, neverthe- 
less have contributed to literature some 
striking and beautiful verse. This work 
includes, of course, the cream of their col- 
lections and exhibits the different kinds of 
poems which they have written. The me- 
chanical execution of the book leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, It is as artistic as it is 
substantial. Moreover, the index, table of 
contents, etc., all are thoroughly well done. 
It is the most tempting gift-book for the 
money which has come to our notice this 
year. 

Mrs. James T. Fields is one of the poets 
who, although always in sympathy with 
what is cheerful, nevertheless by prefer- 
ence sings in strains prompted by her 
graver moods. A poet of the meditative 
school, her verses have serious meanings 
and repay pondering. The Singing Shep- 
herd and Other Poems [Moughton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1.00], her most recent collection, 
illustrates both her easy rule over met- 
rical forms and her occasional independence 
of them, and it especially appeals to the 
deeper nature of the reader. Later Lyrics 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00] represents 
Mrs. Fields’s friend, Mr. Aldrieb, and con- 
tains selections from Mercedes, The Sisters’ 
Tragedy, Wyndham Towers, and Unguarded 
Gates. It affords a good notion of Mr. Al- 
drich’s later work and the publishers have 
brought it out in a simple but very taste- 
ful edition.——The same publishers have 
brought out Songs from the Golden Gate 
[$1.50], by Ina Coolbrith, with illustrations 
by William Keith. We notice little in her 
pages which has a distinctively Californian 
flavor, but her poetry is much above aver- 
age in quality and interest. 

Mr. E. W. Watson’s To-day and Yesterday 
[H. T. Coates & Co. $1.00] contains some 
vigorous conceptions and some glowing and 
musical verses. But taken as a whole it ia 
a little crude and somewhat unduly ambi- 
tious. It lacks that mastery over both sub- 
stance and form which the best work illus- 
trates, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Very few people who are familiar with 
the history of the late M. Ernest Renan, the 
distinguished French author, and with his 
other writings would have attributed to 
him the authorship of My Sister [Henrietta 
[Roberts Bros. $1.25] bad it not been de 
clared to be his work. Thereis nothing in 
the form of the book which is not in keep- 
ing with his literary style and standards, 
but there is much in its sentiment and 
spirit which, while by no means unnatural 
to him, would not ordinarily have been ex- 
pected from him. Of course the relation- 
ship between the writer and the subject of 
the book explains this fact. Renan gives a 
tender and sympathetic sketch of the char- 
acter and life of a beloved sister whose life 
was a benediction to him and whose death 
asevere blow. She must have been a woman 
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of remarkable moral beauty and her influ- 
ence must have been highly helpful. Not 
the least interest of the book is what it re- 
veals about Renan himself. In spite of his 
radical views it is evident from these pages 
that much of the genuine spirit of religion 
was in his heart. 

The common opinion that President 
Bushanan’s administration was chargeable 
with conspicuous weakness seldom has 
been questioned at the North, and it is 
something of a surprise to find in a recent 
publication an earnest defense of its course. 
Hon. Horatio King was Postmaster General 
under Buchanan, and was a warm personal 
friend of the President. In his book en- 
titled Turning on the Light [J. B Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.00] Mr. King has given the 
public a of recollections of his 
long and life, largely political or 
otherwise connected with public affairs. 
A considerable portion of the book is de- 
voted to President Buchanan, and eight of 
his hitherto unpublished letters are sup- 
plied. Weare free to say that the reader 
is likely to have his estimate of Mr. Buch- 
anau’s political integrity somewhat raised, 
even though the impression of his unfitness 
for his position be not wholly removed. 
Mr. King also describes the scenes during 
the early portion of the Rebellion in Wash- 
ington and a number of special occurrences 
which are of considerable interest. The 
volume also contains a biograpbical sketch 
of the author, a number of his poems and 


series 
useful 


considerable miscellaneous material. A 
portrait of Mr. King serves as the frontis- 
piece. 


Rev. S. G. Wilson, for fifteen years a Pres- 
byterian missionary in Persia, has summed 
up many of his experiences and impres- 
sions, as well as much of the history, poli- 
tics, social usages, etc., of the people, in a 
volume called Persian Life and Customs 
[Fleming I. Revell Co, $1.75]. It is not 
strictly a missionary publication, although 
it of course has something to say about 
missions and will be a useful addition to 
any missionary library. It is somewhat too 
largely a record of uneventful personal ex- 
periences, but possesses large interest and 
much solid value. Mr. L. I. Gibson is an 
architect of good sense, culture and experi- 
Ilis former book, Convenient Houses, 
met a real need. [lis present work, Beau- 
tiful Houses [T. Y. Crowell & Co. 38.00] is 
full of wise and practical suggestion as to 
securing beauty without sacrificing conven- 
ience or running into extravagance, and all 
who are about to build or reconstruct a 
house will find it helpful. It is charmingly 
and lavishly illustrated and tastefully bound. 
Two more numbers of the Temple 
Shakespeare are King Lear and Othello 
{Macmillan & Co, Each 45 cents]. They 
resemble the handsome preceding volumes, 

Alexander Dumas, Jr., author of the fa- 
mous novel, The Three Musketeers [D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $4.00], has been translated 
by Maurice Leloir, so that this, which is 
intended of course for a Christmas holiday 
edition and is in two neatly but elegantly 
bound volumes in a box, deserves to be, and 
doub less is destined to be, an exceedingly 
and enduringly popular edition of this fa- 
mous work.—Washington Irving’s Tales 
of a Traveller [G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$6.00] is out in a new issue called the Buck- 
thorne Edition. It is a good example of 
the workmanship, skill and good taste of its 
eminent publishers. The page bordering, 
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although possessing little variety, is very 
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pretty, and in type, paper, binding, cover- 
ing, etc., this familiar work is adapted to 
enter npon a new and a long lease of life. 
The two volumes are sold together in a box. 
The Century Cook Book (Century Co. 
$2.00], compiled by Mary Ronald, resembles 
the best among other books of its sort in 
its comprehensiveness, clearness, sugges- 
tions as to table decorations, dinner eti- 
quette, etc, and it also offers photographs of 
a number of dishes ready for use, It in- 
cludes some distinctively sectional receipts 
such as residents of other regions often 
desire. It contains a number of little de- 
vices to aid the cvok or ber mistress, and it 
must be conceded by all a very high place 
among the best practical manuals of the 
sort.——Harriet T. Perry has compiled a 
Helen Jackson Year Book [Roberts Bros. 
$1.50]. It isacreditable collection of signi- 
ficant passages from the various writings 
of its well-known author, and it will be a 
foremost favorite for months to come. 


NOTES. 


—— The schools for library training which 
have come into being lately find plenty of 
pupils and are doing good work. 

A new thing in magazine history is the 
appearance of a special November edition of 
Munsey’s Magazine in cloth covers. 

—— The Critic justly remarks of the great 
mass of literature dealing with the War of 
the Rebellion that it is too military and does 
not give the civilian side with sufficient pro- 
portion. 

—— The late Prof. H. H. Boyesen excelled 

as a literary critic and had in mind a great 
critical history of Scandinavian literature, 
which now must await the leisure of some 
other scholar. 
Messrs. Roberts Bros., publishers of 
the recent translation of several of Balzac’s 
novels by Miss Wormeley, report that Bal- 
zac’s popularity is on the increase, judging 
by the demand for these works. 

—— The basement of the new Minneapolis 
public library is open for children under 
twelve. The children also are free to make 
their own selections of books, but must .re- 
port them to those in charge. 

-— That is a shrewd and true discrimina- 
tion meade by Mark Twain to the effect that 
‘the humorous story is American, the comic 
story is English, and the witty story is 
French.’”’ As a general statement it is re- 
markably just. 

—— The centenary edition of Burns will be 
out next year. There are to be two editions, 
one of 600 copies for Great Britain and one of 
150 for America. It will contain several por- 
traits and other etchings, facsimiles of poems, 
and other materials of special interest. 








— Dr. W. R. Nicoll, the London corre- 
spondent of The Bookman, says that English 
novelists regard Thomas Hardy as their 
master, a statement certainly to be taken 
with a large grain of caution. He also says 
that Rudyard Kipling ‘‘ undoubtedly has lost 
ground in England.” 
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30 cents. 
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Mrs. T. B. Arnold. pp. 235. 50 cents, 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
pp. 320. $150, 

THE SPIRIT OF JUDAISM. By Josephine Lazarus. 
pp. 202. $1.25. 

STORIES OF THE WAGNER OPERAS. By H. A. Guer- 
ber. pp.191 $1.50. 

OUR COMMON SPEECH. By Gilbert M. Tucker. pp. 
225. $1.25. 

Pappy O'LEARY AND Hts LEARNED PIG. By Eliza- 


pp. 171. $1.00. 


beth W,. Champney. 
#y Katharive T. Hinkson. 


THE WAY OF A MalIb. 
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THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III, By Pierre De Lano. 
pp 383. $125. 

A SHERBURNE ROMANCE. By Amanda M. Douglas. 
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A. D. F. Randolph & Co. New York. 
CHRONICLESOF UGANDA. ByR.P. Ashe, F.R.G.S8. 
pp. 480. $2.00. 
MY Son’s WIFE. 


By Rose Porter. pp. 215. 





HUMILITY THE BrAUTY OF HOLINESS. By Rev. 
Andrew Murray. pp. 141 

THE COUNTRY MINISTER’S LOVE STORY. By Maria 
Bell. pp. 353. $1.50. 

DAFr DAVIE. By 8. R. Whitehead. pp.376. $1.50. 


THE DooM OF THE HOLY City. By Lydia H. Far- 


mer. pp. 386. $125. 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. New York. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By George Meredith. 


Two vols. pp. 316, 330, $2 50. 

THE RECORDS AND LETTERS OF THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE. By E. D. Burton. pp. 238 $1 50. 

MEMOIRS OF CONSTANT ON THE PRIV4‘TE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. Translated by Elizabeth G. Martin. 
Four vols. pp. 326, 307, 318, 336. $5.00. 

AN OLD NEW ENGLAND TOWN. By F. S. Child. 
pp. 230. $2.00, 


American Book Co, 
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SPORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs, C, A. Lane. pp. 
104. 25 cents. 

FAIRY STORIES AND FABLES. By James Baldwin. 
pp 176. 35 cents. 

OLD GREEK STORIES. By James Baldwin. pp. 208. 
45 cents. 
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Macmillan & Co. 
THE TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE: Othello. 
cents. 


THE GREY LADy. By H. 8S. Merriman. pp. 377. 
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Frederick A, Stokes Co. New York, 
WESTMINSTER. By Sir Walter Besant. pp. 398. 
$3.00, 
THE RED SPELL. By Francis Gribble. pp. 192. 50 
cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
MIMOSA Leaves. By Grace Denio Litchfield. pp. 
112. $1.50. 
Poets’ Docs. Arranged by Elizabeth Richardson. 
pp. 192. $1.25. 


Thomas Y, Crowell & Co. New York. 
BEAUTIFUL Houses. By L. H. Gibson. pp. 346. 
$3.00 
L’AVRIL. From the French of Paul Marguerite, 

translated by Helen B. Dole. pp. 194. $1.00. 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. New York. 
THE Expositor’s BIBLE: The Book of Jeremiah, 
By W.H. Bennett. pp. 372. $1.50. 


Hunt & Eaton. New York. 


BESSIE AND BEE. By Mary D. Brine. pp. 87. 75 
cents. 
Henry Holt & Co. New York. 
Some MEMORIES OF PARIS. By F. Adolphus. pp. 
308. $1.50. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. New York. 
FAMILY PRAYERS. By J. RK. Miller, D. D. pp. 195. 


$1.00. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
A NEw LIBRARY OF POETRY AND SONG. 
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New York. 
Edited by 
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THE ENGLISH BiBLE. By Rev. George Milligan, 


D.D. pp. 137. 30 cents. 
THE FisHin’ JIMMY CLUB. By John Clark Hill, 
D.D. pp. 46. 


New York. 
pp. 134. 25 cents. 
New York. 


Columbus Press. 
SILVER JUBILEE GATHERING. 


Hunt & Eaton. 


GOLD AND INCENSE. By M. G. Pearse. pp.88. 35 
cents. 
MAGAZINES. 
October. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY BULLBTIN. 
November. NINETEENTH UENITURY.—OCR COUN- 


THY —THE BAsis.—THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SocloLOGY.—CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 
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5000 Books 
An Easy Guide to the Best Books 


A carefully compiled and classified guide to the best 5000 books in every depart- 
ment of reading suited toa home library. Each department has been pre- 
pared by an expert in his special line, thus insuring judgment of selection 
and accuracy. 

Over 170 portraits of authors, past and present, are given, lending an artistic 
value to the book. 

“‘5000 Books” has been prepared by the publishers of Tue Lavirs’ Home 
JOURNAL to promote a wider reading of the best books. 


SENT TO ANY ONE FOR TEN CENTS (simpty covering postage) 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
SOME OF THE 170 PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS IN THE BOOK: 





H. Riper HAGGARD 
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NO RELIGIOUS PAPER IS READ MORE THOROUGHLY, QUOTED OFTENER, 
AND MORE WARMLY APPRECIATED. BY ITS READERS, THAN 


THE QNGREGATIONALIST. us 


As iu the XO years of its past history, it will 
aim at the highest standards as sespects 
T)pography, Artistic Embellishment (in- 
cluding numerous illustrations), Literary 
Form. 

The paper maintains a large and able 
Editorial Staff, with specialists in charge of 
Contributors, Ameri- 
Rev. C. H. 


various departments. 


can and foreign, such as: 
Parkhurst, D. D., Principal A. M. Fairbairn, 
Maclaren,”’ Prof. 
Rev. Washington Gladden, 
D.D., Rev. R. F. Horton, D. D., 
i. Sangster, Prof. A. B. Bruce, Rev. 
Stalker, D. D , Kate Upson Clark, ‘* Marion 
Rev. A. H. 


“fan Geo. P. Fisher, 


Amelia E. Barr, 
Margaret 
James 
Harland,’ Richard Burton, 
Quint, D. D. 

Besides the important regular features— 
articles and spicy paragraphs, 
reviews of 
several pages of matter particularly for the 


helps for the Sunday school lesson, 


editorial 
new books and magazines, 
home, 
and prayer meeting (mid-week and Y. P. S. 
C. E), and carefully edited church and re- 
ligious news, covering the entire country— 
Tbe Congregationalist in very recent years 
has originated and developed these special- 
ties: 

Mothers in Council. 

Closet and Altar. 
Mr. Martin’s Conversation Corner. 
Current Thought. 
Progress of the Kingdom. 
By the Way. 

Each of these departments infuses a dis- 

tinct, unique, and valuable element into the 


paper. 


Next year’s program of THE CONGRE- 
GATIONALIST 
other attractive features: 

A SERIES ON THE STRUGGLE FOR 

CHARACTER. 

peculiar temptations and burdens that 


includes, among many 


Articles showing the 
are the lot of persons in different walks 
of life, for example, the collegian, the 
the fashionable 


sailor, the policeman, 


woman. 
FRIENDLY LETTERS to characters fa- 
miliar to us all—the organist, the sexton, 
the reformer, the traveling secretary. 
will be- 


gin this series with letters to a theologue. 


Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., 


I year, $3.00; 


On trial, 3 months, 25 cents; 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


2 years, $5.00 ; 


PROMINENT AND INFLUENTIAL CON- 
GREGATIONAL LAYTSIEN. 
sketches (with portrait) of » en in differ- 


Character 


ent parts of the country who are serving 


the denomination in one way and another, 
THE CULTURE OF THE SOUL. Material 
suited to meditation and spiritual re- 


plenishment. Rev. Floyd Tomkins of 


Providence will furnish a series of Lenten 
articles, and the weekly column entitled 


Closet and Altar will be broadened and 
2 Papers , 


2 Books o $6, 00 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 
1896 
Premium Plan. 


enriched. 


— 


One renewal and one new subscription 
with $6 secures the paper for one year to 
both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books 
(your own selection); papers and books sent 
postpaid, An additional book for each ad- 
ditional new name. Or, if you prefer, we 
will send one set of Palestine Pictures as 
a premium for one new name. 


Make your selection from the catalogue of 
any publisher, only avoiding subscription, 
foreign and special works. 


For Instance. 

Such books as the following have been ordered 
in connection with the above offer: 
MARGARET WINTHROP. 

WHAT | TOLD Dorcas, 

GREAT MISSIONARIES OF THE CHURCH. 
NEW ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

Dr. G. A. GORDON’S CHRIST OF TODAY. 
TWO LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS. 
HAWTHORNE’S OUR OLD HOME. 

Prof. STEVENS’S DOCTRINE AND LIFE. 


DEXTER'S STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, ETC., ETC. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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THE NEW BIBLE IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. A short series, participated 
in by Prof, F. K. Sanders, of Yale, Prof. 
Irving F. Wood, of Smith, and others, on 
the way in which modern views of the 
Scriptures and the results of criticism 
can be made clear and helpful to the 
ordinary Bible student. 


THE NEW POINT OF VIEW IN IilS- 
SIONS. Three articles by Rev. R. 
Wardlaw Thompson, D.D,, Secretary of 
the London Missionary Society, on the 
conception of foreign missions which our 
ckarches should hold today. 


5 years, $10.00. 


STORIES, SKETCHES AND ARTICLES 
in 'ighter vein by such writers as Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Bliss Perry, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Miss Alice Brown, author 

of the popular New Eugland tales entitled 


Meadow Grass, and others. 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


evangelical 
scholarly. 


Virile if venerable ; 
though 


Attributes: 
yet liberal; 
PLEDGES FOR 


The organ of no faction; 


the representative of al) sections and ele- 
the re- 


popular 
1896: 


ments of the Congregational fold; 
porter of and commentator upon the doings 
of all Christian organizations, ecclesiastical 
and philanth:opic 


Editorials 


import of events and movements in the 


timely and terse, explain- 
ing thespiritual and ethical 


realms of religion, literature, statecraft and 
the social sciences. 


boas ecclesiastical and 
otberwise—up to date, accurate 


and gathered by special correspondents. 
Letters from staff correspondents in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 


Minneapolis, London, Glasgow, Australia, 
Japan and India, giving reliable informa- 
tion in an attractive form. 


Contributions 


and stimulating—from the ablest writers 
and most successful Christian laborers at 


—practical and sug- 
gestive, instructive 


home and abroad. 
enriched. Wives 


TRC POM TH ca nniscnee. 


parents and children, catered toin the Home 
Department, Mr. Martin’s Conversation 
Corner, Mothers in Council, and in articles 
and editorials on home-making and charac- 
ter-building. Closet and Altar feeds indi- 
vidual and family devotion. 
Analyses of Character, |... 
9 views, 
pen-pictures and anecdotes, coupled with 
portraits, will teach the helpful, practical 
lessons which always are to be gained from 
the study of biography and autobiography. 


Club of FIVE, one at least being new, $10.00. 
6 months, $1.00. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 
2, 10 A.M. Rey. C, L. Morgan will read a yeeer on 
How Can the Local Church Enlarge Its Usefulness in 
Its Community? 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MERTING in the 
roqaee of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
at A.M. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, conducted by Rev. W. E. Bar- 
ten, Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturday, 3 P. M. 


BostON YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN AB8S80CIA- 
TION, annual meeting, Dec. 2, at 11 A. M., in the Berke- 
ley Street building. 


HAMPSHIRE EAST ASSOCIATION, Amherst, Dec. 3, 
0 A.M. 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASssacHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5, An- 
nial membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Senaregessenst House, No. 1 Somerset St., 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’S BOARD OF Missions, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

regational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

fiss Abbie BK, Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle S8t.; 
Hleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo Treasurer, 59 Bible House, 
New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congregational House, 
Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Sociery.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mission- 
ary colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, 
ten free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 

. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational 
House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago. Ill. Ad- 
dress, 10 Congregational House, Boston. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for cr cemags A work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston, Address applications to Key. A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to attord a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each eburch one 
— offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also ee eee individual gifts. For fuller infor 
mation eee Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Minis- 
terial. Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, invites correspondence with churches and minis- 
ters. Careful attention wil! be given to applications 
from churches without the State. Room 22A, Congre- 
gational House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, See. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover St., Boston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, 11 A.M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sunday 
services, usual hours. Meetings every evening except 
Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is a Con- 
gregational society and appeals to all Congregational 
churches for support. Send donations of money to B. 8. 
Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 22,Congregational 
House, Boston. Send clothing, comfort bags, reading, 
etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 287 Hanover St. 
Bequests should read: “I give and bequeath to the Bos- 
ton Seaman’s Friend Society the sum of $—, to be ap- 
plied to the chantable uses and purposes of said soci- 

.”” Rev Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; 
George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The plan of an Obio pastor can hardly fail to 
extend the social life of his church. 

For a “polyglot ’”’ council we could hardly 
ask for a better example than that one in 
Cleveland. 

We do not realize what depletion is until 
we have experienced such conditions as those 
of a Maine church within three months, 

If early action on a good suggestion in- 
dicates success, the Michigan brethren will 
surely put new life into the work for the relief 
of the: Board. 

Individual communion cups are certainly 
looked upon favorably in the South, if the 
report of a Florida association is representa- 
tive of a general sentiment. 

With a bad outlook, due simply to a proph- 
ecy of failure, as is the case so often, a New 
York church recently faced a troublesome 
situation with greater success than was even 
hoped for. 

Endeavor societies can enter more fully into 
the work of the church by arranging some 
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such plan as that of a Wisconsin society. If 
there is one thing more than another which 
pastors should encourage among their young 
people it is the personal work in and out of 
their societies for the hitherto unreached at- 
tendants. 

It is quite fitting that such resolutions 
should be passed by those Washington asso- 
ciations, since in at least one nearly all the 
churches are on the C. H. M. S. list. But, 
writes a correspondent, ‘this must be done 
while the churches are suffering from such 
poverty that the salaries of pastors in this 
State are being greatly reduced everywhere.” 
Much more, then, should other churches, more 
able to do so, pledge their assistance. 





A NEW PASTOR IN BERKSHIRE, 

For nearly threescore years and ten the 
pulpit of the North Adams church in western 
Massachusetts has been a source of mutual 
honor between pastors and people. And now 
once more, about a year after the close of the 
former pastorate, the voice of a new leader is 





REV. W. L. TENNEY. 


heard by the congregation, which, previous 
to this time, has been uplifted by the influ- 
ence of such men as Rev. Drs. Washington 
Gladden, Lewellyn Pratt, T. T. Munger and 
J.P. Coyle. With a noble record in the past, 
as with a cheering prospect for coming years, 
a new period is begun in this, one of our 
strongest centers, than which there are com- 
paratively few fields in the State which com- 
mand a wider range of opportunity. Coming 
as he does from a distinctively college pastor- 
ate, Rev. W.L Tenney enters now upon work 
of an essentially changed character in a 
church of over 650 members, representing more 
than 350 families. 

By birth Mr. Tenny is a New Englander, be- 
ing born in Boston, in 1862. His later educa- 
tion was received at Oberlin and Harvard 
Colleges, and thereafter he was an instructor 
for about five years at Oberlin while yet car- 
rying on his studies. His first pastorate in 
Cleveland, O., was cut short by illness, and 
after an intervening period of historical study 
he again assumed pastoral duties in Holbrook, 
Mass., previous to his work in Olivet. In ef- 
forts to reach men and young people he has 
formerly been especially successful, and asa 
young man himself possesses peculiar faculties 
for progressive leadership. 

The installation exercises, Nov. 20, were 
varied, at the request of the pastor, by un- 
usual social features and the customary for- 
mality of a sermon was eliminated by substi- 
tuting an address, which was given by Prof. 
J.R. Commons. Floral decorations and fine 
music lent a pleasant charm to the services. 
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A BUSY WEEK IN CLEVELAND. 

The entire community is under the shadow 
of the Central Viaduct disaster, which oc- 
curred recently and in which sixteen persons 
lost their lives by the fall of a car through an 
open draw-bridge into the Cuyahoga River. 
One of the victims was a member of Pilgrim 
Church and three others were connected with 
the congregation. The subjects announced 
for Sunday were set aside and all the services 
had special reference to the great calamity. 
The gates on the viaduct were closed and the 
red lights were displayed, but it now seems 
clear that the lights were not seen either by 
the conductor or the motor man, although the 
former had left the car to run forward and 
pull a safety switch especially provided to 
prevent just such accidents. The fact that 
the conductor had worked twelve hours a day 
every day for fourteen weeks without taking 
a Sunday or any other day of rest may help 
to account for the occurrence. The car 
crashed through the gates and only one of the 
seventeen persons who went down with it 
was rescued alive. The open office of Pilgrim 
Church with its telephone enabled the pas- 
tors, who were up all night, to secure infor- 
mation as to the disaster. 

Last week Monday the executive committee 
of the Ohio H. M. 8. met to welcome Secre- 
tary Fraser back from his six months’ leave of 
absence. He returns with much improved 
health, greatly to the joy of the churches. 
He has already resumed his oftice duties. In 
view of the large amount of work to be done 
the committee has engaged Rev. D. L. Leon- 
ard, D. D., who has with great efliciency filled 
Secretary Fraser’s position during his vaca- 
tion, to continue as assistant for three months, 
giving one-half of his time to the work. 

Monday evening the Congregational Club 
celebrated a layman’s night. Nearly 100 per- 
sons sat down to supper, and after papers by 
Prof. F. D. Kelsey on The Abdication of the 
Layman and Kev. RK. A. George on The Res- 
toration of the Layman there followed an ani- 
mated discussion, in which nearly twenty 
laymen and ministers participated in five- 
minute speeches. 

Wednesday occurred one of the most inter- 
esting and significant councils which has ever 
been held in Cleveland. Mr. J.J. Dessup, a 
member of Bethlehem Church, who has been 
for the past six years one of Dr. Schaufiler’s 
lay helpers among the Poles and Germans, 
was ordained as a minister. Mr. Dessup is a 
man nearly sixty years old, who was formerly 
a prosperous business man in Berlin and later 
in New York city. He was the son of a Ger- 
man mother and French father, and was born 
in Prussian Poland. His recital of his reli- 
gious experience touched all hearts. His 
knowledge of the Scriptures, gained largely by 
independent study, and his practical experi- 
ence in Christian work made it evident that 
he has rare qualifications for the responsibili- 
ties of the ministry. He spoke in German 
and Dr. Schautiler interpreted his words to 
the council. The services in the evening 
were held in the English, Bohemian, German 
and Polish languages, and familiar bymns 
were sung in the four languages, all of which 
are used in every Sunday’s regular services 
in this “Polyglot Chapel,’ as it is often 
called. 

Nearly every church in the city was repre- 
sented at the council which ordained J. A. 
Davidson as pastor of Irving Street Church, 
Nov. 21. Mr. Davidson was formerly a ma- 
chinist in Hamilton, Canada. He came to 
Oberlinand took a theological course together 
with many college studies, and he bas been 
acting pastor of this church with marked suc- 
cess for nearly a year. The church responds 
with enthusiasm to his practical and vigorous 
leadership. 

Union Church is holding special services 
every evening, the pastor, Kev. C. H. Lem- 
mon, being assisted by Rev. J. W. Hargrave 
Rockport church, which is within seven miles 
of the Public Square in Cleveland, and conu- 
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nected by electric cars, is now practically a 
part of Greater Cleveland. It has just lost 
an efficient pastor in Rev. J. A. Belanger, a 
recent graduate of Oberlin Seminary, who 
has returped to his former home in Boston. 

Lorain Street Mission rejoices in steadily 
increasing attendance and interest. A sing- 
ing class of fifteen members has been organ- 
ized and adds largely to the effectiveness of 
the evening services. Mr. M. L, Thomsen, an 
Oberlin student, has supplied the pulpit the 
past two Sundays. Rev. I. W. Metcalf, who 
for the past year and a half has divided his 
time between the superintendency of the Con- 
gregational City Missionary Society and the 
associate pastorate of Pilgrim Church, has 
resigned the superintendency, to take effect 
Dec. 1, in order that he may devote all his 
time to the enlarging work at Pilgrim Church. 

M 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Andover. 

Last Friday evening the students heard reports of 
the convention of the Inter-Seminary Alliance at 
Lancaster, Pa., by the Andover delegate, Mr. Par- 
tridge, and of the meeting in the interest of the 
Student Volunteer Movement in Boston by Mr. Ray 
of the Junior Class. The last meeting of the So- 
ciety of Inquiry was wholly devoted to mission 
work in India. Papers were read by Messrs. Dun- 
bar, Bartley, Truslow, Axtell and Abbott. The dis- 
cussion covered some account of the country and 
its people, a statement in regard to existing reli- 
gions in India and a historical sketch of Christian 
missions, together with an estimate of the present 
status of evangelistic work in the country. 

Hartford. 

The mission band has just organized a class of 
about twenty students for the study of missions in 
India. The book used is Beach’s The Cross in the 
Land of the Trident. The physical examination 
of the students has just been made preparatory to 
the regular winter’s work in the gymnasium. The 
class meets tour afternoons each week.— The 
Thanksgiving recess began Wednesday noon and 
continues during the week. 

Yale. 

Last Thursday evening the Student Volunteer 
Band of the school was addressed by Rev. H. P. 
Beach. The band numbers seventeen members. W.S. 
Beard is president.——Professor Brastow’s elective 
class in homiletics is taking up a study of the 
life and preaching of Horace Bushnell.——Reviews 
of Crawford's Fatherhood of God and of Candlish’s 
work on the same subject were presented by mem- 
bers of the class in systematic theology last week. 
-— Austin Rice of the Middle Class bas been se- 
lected to represent the university in the annual 
debate with Princeton next month.—At the regu- 
lar meeting of the Semitic Club last week the cur- 
rent literature in connection with Semitic studies 
was reviewed and discussed. 

Oberlin. 

The conferences held with the students by prom- 
ineut pastors of the State upon practical topics of 
the pastorate continue. The last one, which was 
conducted by Rev. C. W. Carroll, was especially 
valuable Last week a moot examination was 
held in which the Senior Class was subjected to 
the questioning in systematic theology usual at ex- 
aminations for approbation to preach or at an or- 
dination. Dr. H. M. Tenney conducted the exam- 
ination. Another will be held next week. 











Chicago, 

An address on The Best Methods of Conducting 
Prayer Meetings was given the students by Dr. 
Lawrence of the Second Baptist Church last Thurs- 
day afternoon.—tThe tenth regular session of the 
Chicago Society of Biblical Research, which has 
over thirty members, of which Dr. W. R. Harper of 
the university is president, held its tenth regular 
session Nov. 16. Papers were read on Seeing God 
by Prof. A. H. Huizinga of McCormick Seminary, 
Scripture Teaching Concerning Sheol or Hades by 
Prof. R. E. Weidner, D, D., of the Lutheran Semi- 
nary. Prof. C.F. Bradley, D.D., of Garrett Biblical 
Institute (Methodist), spoke delightfully of his 
summer abroad. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 
MeE.—Union County Conference met in Denmark, 
where there is a church of thirty-six women. The 
sermons were by Rev. Messrs. G. M. Woodwell and 
A. P. McDonald. The topics were: The Cengrega- 
tional Church—What It Is, Its Achievements, Its 
Possibilities, Value of Regular Services in a Small 
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Church Without a Pastor, Secularism in the Church 
—Cause and Cure. Rev. C. A. Sargent began work 
here, Nov. 17, for a year. 

N. Y.—Manhattan Conference was held in Brook- 
lyn, Nov. 21. The general subject, The Christian 
Sabbath, was discussed freely by Rev. Drs. A. J. F. 
Behrends A. J. Lyman and R. J. Kent. Sociology 
and the Churches was the topic of a lecture by 
Prof. C. D. Hartranft, D D. Brief remarks were 
also given by Rev. Drs. R.8. Storrs, H. A. Stimson 
and others. Altogether the sessions were full of 
scholarly instruction and bright thought. A com- 
munication was received from the New York and 
Brooklyn Association of churches and ministers, 
declining to accede to the invitation of the Man- 
hattan Conference that their churches unite with 
it, and their ministers with its Ministerial Associa- 
tion, This invitation was given in response to the 
suggestion of the New York and Brooklyn Associa- 
tion that the two bodies become one. An impor- 
tant item was the naming of a committee to co- 
operate with representatives from the New York 
and Brooklyn Association in outlining a new plan 
of union for the two bodies. 


D.C.-—-The Washington Conference met, Nov. 19, 
in Baltimore. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
J. H. Jenkins. Foreign Mission Work was the 
theme of one session, and besides other audresses 
Rev. M. Nikambe and his wife of India spoke on 
Native Christian Churches in Bombay. The even- 


ing praise services were varied by the effective ren-° 


dering of some Welsh choruses by the church 
choir. The addresses were on: The Influence of 
Christian Homes in Present Social and Civic Prob- 
lems. Resolutions were passed condemning the 
Armenian massacres and approving a demand for 
protection and indemnity for the property of Amer- 
icans there. 

FLA.—The Florida East Coast Conference, which 
extends further south than any of the local bodies, 
held a meeting in Daytona, Noy. 13, 14. Sermons 
were preached by Rev. E. W. Butler and Rey. A. T. 
Fuller. The topics were: The Question of Amuse- 
ments, Criticising the Pastor's Sermon in the Home, 
The Christian Sent into the World, Religious-Mili- 
tary Organizations Among the Young, Individual 
Communion Cups and Home Missions. The ballot 
in regard to individual cups resulted in a vote of 
five to one in favor of them. The notable act of the 
meeting was that this conference, which consists 
of ten small, struggling, frontier churches, voted 
to place itself on the General Howard Roll of 
Honor. 


O.—At the recent meeting of the Central Ohio 
Conference the resolutions of the National Council 
concerning union and co-operation among Chris- 
tians were discussed and heartily indorsed. A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with members of 
the body known as The Christian Connection, whase 
churches and conferences cover the same territory 
as the Central and Miami Conferences. The two 
committees have already met in Columbus and ar- 
ranged a provisional program for a union meeting 
of the four conferences to be held next spring. 
Each church will be represented by pastor and del- 
egate, and it is hoped that a practical method of 
co-operation will be reached by these two bodies 
which are working in the same territory. The 
Congregational committee was received enthusi- 
astically by the State Association of the Chris- 
tian Connection, and among the leaders of the latter 
there is a strong desire for union with the Congre- 
gationalists. 


The Lake Shore Association, which meets twice a 
year and is composed of Northern Obio ministers, 
held one of the best meetings in its history, Nov. 18. 
The general subject was Congregationalism, and 
the program, which was strongly and vigorously 
carried out, included as topics: Its Platform of 
Christian Unity, Its Adaptation to Present Day 
Needs, Its Problems and Power to Solve Them, A 
Layman’s Estimate, and Its Impression on New- 
comers, 

Wis.—The Milwaukee district convention, Nov. 
11, 12, in Hartford, was a grand meeting. The top- 
ics were: Special Needs of Our Churches, Practical 
Work in Reaching Non-Attendants at Church, En- 
terprises in Christian Education, Home Missions, 
Personal Work, Individual Righteousness in Social 
Regeneration, Spiritual Needs of Young People Met, 
Demands of the Christian Life, and The National 
Council. The sermon was by Rev. Henry Holmes. 

S$. D.—The Central Association met in Carthage, 
Noy. 12-14, with good attendance. Four pastors 
and a new church were received into membership. 
Reports, though encouraging, showed at times seri- 
ous loss of members by removals. The sermon was 
by Rev. Z.H. Smith, Good papers were given on: 


On Which Day of the Week Should We Observe the 
Sabbath? The Church Prayer Meeting, Pastora, 
Visiting, Business Principles in Chureh Affairs, 
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Sunday Schools, Home and Foreign Missions and 
Woman’s Work. Pres. H. K Warren gave an able 
address on Corporation Ethics and Rev. B. H, Burtt 
on Socialism. 

Wn.—The Seattle Association met of late in 
Everett. The church has just completed a house of 
worship at a cost of $1,500, It is a marvel of cheap- 
ness, capacity and convenience. The main room 
seats over 250 persons besides other rooms. The 
attendance was large, the sermon was by Rev. 
Horatio Alling. The program was practical, the 
general theme being Our Church Work. The 
discussions were crystallized into a resolution to 
have the cause of home missions presented in every 
church at an appointed time with a special thank 
offering for the debt. The resolution provides also 
for a special effort for the American Board in the 
spring. Two German Reformed churches were 
heartily received into the association, and Mr. 
W. J. Faulkner was approbated to preach for one 
year. The association shows unmistakable growth 
inspiritual power. It is also increasing in member- 
ship and new churches are springing up faster than 
they can be cared for by the C.H.M.S. Theclos- 
ing address was by Rev. W. H. G. Temple on 
The Evangelistic Spirit. 


CLUBS. 

Mass.—At the November meeting of the Essex 
Club, in Salem, Rev. C. P. Mills spoke entertain- 
ingly upon experiences in Egypt and Palestine, 
under the topic: The Lands and the Book. 

Mr.—The Portland Club had as its topic at the 
meeting, Nov. 18, Evolution. The speakers were 
alive to the discussion and a successful meeting 
was enjoyed. 

Pa.—The Club of Pittsburg and vicinity held its 
annual meeting, Nov. 19, at the residence of Mr. 
J.H. Harlow, Edgewood. Mr.J.A. Kingsbury was 
elected president. 

Micu.—The West Michigan Club met in Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 18. One session was devoted to lively 
reports of the National Council and American 
Missionary Association by seven speakers. At the 
evening service six corporate members of the Board 
made stirring addresses and a collection was taken 
for the sufferers in Harpoot. A strong resolution 
condemning lynching was passed unanimously. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Bosron.—The Ministers’ Meeting listened to a 
scholarly, suggestive essay by Rev. Fred. Hovey 
Allen on The Artistic Expression of the Super- 
natural. The comparative merits of pictoral art 
and the written and spoken words in setting forth 
the truths of religion were set forth with discrimi- 
tion. Resolutions reflecting the sorrow of the Con- 
gregational clergy because of the death of Rev.S. 
F. Smith D. D., were introduced by Rev. Dr. Furber 
and passed. 

HypE PARK.—Dr. A. W. Archibald, the pastor, 
has preached the third anniversary sermon of his 
pastorate with this church, During the Jast year 
fifty-seven persons, thirty-one on confession, have 
been received to membership, and in three years 
194 were received, about one-half on confession. 
The present membership is now 701. The Sunday 
school enrollment is 743. A debt of $2,000 has been 
paid, and improvements costing $1,000 have been 
made. 

SALEM.—South is the fortunate possessor of a 
fine lantern, which is often brought into use in its 
meetings, the pastor, Rev. J. F. Brodie, being a 
skillful manipulator of it. By its means Rev. 
G. H. Gutterson gave a delightful view of the work 
of the A. M. A. among the Highlanders of the 
South recently.—— Tabernacle has jast adopted The 
Church Hymnary. The selection was made aftera 
long and careful comparison of various publica- 
tions. The pastor, Dr. D. 8. Clark, is giving a series 
of Sunday evening talks on Sundays Abroad, cov- 
ering the five months of The Congregationalist 
party’s Oriental joufney.—All the Sa!em churches 
are vigorously enlisted in the no-license campaign. 
The Roman Catholic temperance societies are plan- 
ning rallies in the largest hall of the city, and all 
good citizens are hoping to reverse the decision of 
last year. The splendid service of the Salem 
Gazette is worthy of wide recognition. It is a tem- 
perance paper out and out, though it may cost 
it something to be known as such. 

ATTLEBORO.—Six months ago the Methodist, Bap- 
tist and Congregational churches planned a series 
of meetings to begin Nov. 1, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Ralph Gillam, formerly an assistant to 
Rev. B. Fay Mille. The way was carefully pre- 
pared by the pastors and Christians generally. At 
the first invitation given more than ninety adult 
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persons made a confession. In all more than 300 
persons signified their desire to begin a Chris- 
tian life, about one-half being adults. The meet- 
ings were largely attended, many being turned 
away from the Congregational meeting house, which 
at times had more than 1,100 persons witbin its walls. 
The results of the work are believed to be perma- 
nent. Many who started have already applied for 
admission to the churches, The spirit of unity has 
been strengthened, the moral tone of the commu- 
nity has been elevated, Christian charity is stronger, 
the churches are quickened in life and faith, and 
many homes have been gladdened. Of Mr Gillam 
only the highest and best things can be said. 

GRAFTON.— Union. The new meeting house, which 
has been in process of construction since last June, 
was dedicated Noy. 20. It stands on the main 
street, near the center of the town, on a lot and 
granite foundation given by a manufacturing com- 
pany of the place. The land measures 200 by 150 
feet, while the wooden building is sixty-eight by 
seventy-six feet in size, with a spire 100 feet high. 
The main room has a seating capacity of 300, be- 
sides the additional convenience of the lecture- 
room and a classroom. The basement contains a 
well-furnished dining-room and kitchen. The 
windows are all of stained glass and mostly memo- 
rials. The lighting throughéut is by electricity, 
and the fixtures, like some other furnishings, were 
gifts tothe church, The total cost of the house was 
over $12,000. At the services Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton preached the sermon and Rey. J. R. Thurston 
offered the prayer. A historical sketch was given 
also. Rey. David Howie is pastor. 

WorRCESTER.—Rev. E. M. Chapman read an able 
paper on Science and Evolution before the Ministers’ 
Meeting, Monday morning.——The City Missionary 
Society asks the churches for $5,169 to carry on its 
work the coming year. 

Maine. 

BANGOR.— The new secretary of the Maine Mis- 
sionary Suciety, Rev. D. Pp. Hatch, writes a letter of 
greeting to the churches asking aid and co-opera- 
tion for the society.—— Hammond Street has meta 
great loss in the death of Deacon J. M. Daggett, a 
faithful and beloved officer in the church. 

NorTH GORHAM.—A building has been purchased 
and remodeled and it was dedicated Nov. 6, The 
sermon was by Rev. 8.N. Adams. A few addresses 
were given and $100 were raised to free the building 
of debt. 

New Hampshire. 


EX&TER.—Second, As many members of the par- 
ish desire that the present church edifice shall still 
be used for religious purposes when the new build- 
ing shall be erected, and as the upper part of the 
town is growing so rapidly that a new church will 
svon be called for to meet the needs of the people, 
it 1s probabie that the building will be moved to 
that section for greater convenience. One owner of 
jand in that vicinity has already offered a suitable 
lo: for this purpose free of expense to the people. 

MANCHESTER.—Franklin Street. Rev. B. W. 
Lockhart bas now as an assistant in parish work 
Mrs. J A. Newton. She will also have the care of 
the woman’s reading-room at the meeting bouse. 


CROYDON.—Mrs. Betsey Ames, the oldest parish- 
ioner and one of the best friends of the pastor, died, 
Oct. 29, at the advanced age of ninty-nine years, 
nioe months. She was a woman of rare intelli- 
gence, energy and strength of character, unselfish 
in her generosity and of wonderful memory. 


Rhode Island. 


PROVIDENCE.—Union. Within one week Dr. 
Nutting obtained pledges for the payment of the 
debt and a surplus for incidentals, about $20,000 
altogether. 

Connecticut. 


NEW HAVEN.—At the Ministers’ Meeting last 
week Rev. D. M. James gave an address on Jona- 
than Edwards and the Great Awakening. Last 
Monday morning Prof. Arthur Fairbanks of Yale 
spoke on The Influence of the Greek Mysteries on the 
Development of the Christian Sacrament.——Grand 
Avenue. A series of pepular concerts recently in- 
augurated have been largely attended by the work- 
ing people of the community.— United. Last 
week Mr. G. W. Cable delivered an address under 
the auspices of the Men’s Club on The Moral Util- 
ity of the Novel. 


WoopBuRY.—Horace Manville, at the time of his 
death one of the oldest church members in New 
England, died recently at his home in this place at 
the advanced age of 100 years and eight months. 
He was received into the church in Middlebury 
in 1815 and has always been an active and aggressive 
church worker, being seen regularly in bis pew on 
pleasant days almost up to the time of his death. 
His wemory, for that of an old man, was remark- 
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ably clear, and he was, in a tolerable degree, in 
possession of his faculties almost to the last. 


SHERMAN.—The end of the year finds the church 
and society in a prosperous condition, with the 
best prospect in their history. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


CoRTLAND.—Last week Sunday was a great day 
here. The church has been carrying a debt which 
had been reduced to $2,700. This was an obstacle, 
but the times seemed unfavorable for canceling it. 
But the courageous pastor, Rev. W. H. Pound, went 
quietly to work and last Sunday crowned his efforts 
with a great victory, as amid much enthusiasm 
$3,300 were subscribed, enabling the church not only 
to cancel the debt but to make needed repairs. In 
the three years of the present pastorate there have 
been accomplished the adoption of free pews and 
systematic weekly offerings, increase of benevo- 
lences, the formation of a Junior Endeavor Society 
and a Men’s Club, the yearly roll-call has been in- 
stituted, cottage prayer meetings established, and 
a flourishing East Side mission opened. 


MAINE.—The male members of the church united 
in an o)d-fashioned ** bee” a few days ago and laid 
a good chestnut walk from the street to the meet- 
ing house and set up a good horse block. The women 
are negotiating for the purchase of new carpets for 
the auditorium. 


NEWARK VALLEY.—The Y.P.S.C. E. gave an old 
folks’ concert and New England supper at the opera 
house, Nov. 20. Antique songs, recitations and cos- 
tumes were the attractions. The proceeds were 
devoted to the purchase of memorial windows for 
the new chapel. 

New Jersey. 


Bounpb Brook.—The fall work opens with prom- 
ise. The Ladies’ Aid and Missionary Societies 
have reorganized with increased membership. The 
former, which did effective work last year, bas 
made arrangements for an interesting course of lit- 
erary and musical entertainments. A reading cir- 
cle and a Junior Endeavor Society have been organ- 
ized, and the purchase of a stereopticon for church 
work has been promised, There is also an increas- 
ing spiritual interest at the prayer meetings. The 
church has recently been called to mourn the loss 
of Deacon J. B. Bartow. 


PLAINFIELD.—The church building has been 
beautified with a new carpet and heavy bangings 
between the class-rooms. The business affairs are 
in a more solid condition than ever before. The 
church has shared in a religious census of the city, 
the place of worsbip or preferences of every resi- 
dent having been recorded. Moreover, the city bas 
been districted and a section assigned to each 
church for its special oversight. 


Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA,—/ark. The Sunday school held 
its second annual chrysanthemum exhibit Nov. 9. 
Prizes were given to the four scholars whose plants 
showed the best care. The Choral Union sang a 
cantata on a recent week day evening. 

Pity MmMouTH.—/uritan. After felling the ancient 
elm tree, which served as the old whipping post of 
the town, the church sold it for tables, butcher 
blocks and pieces of relics, and realized a good sum 
towards the contemplated church building. 


ALLEGHENY.—Tbis church is planning fora series 
of revival services and has requested Rev. A. T, 
Reed to assist. A feature in the work of this 
church is a singing class of forty members. 

ScRANTON.—/P/ymouth has recently paid $1,000 
on its indebtedness, leaving quite a sum yet to be 
raised. The mission Sunday school in connection 
with this church now averages 230 in attendance. 

KANE.—The congregation gave a reception to 
the pastor, Rev. C. A. Jones, and his wife on the 
occasion of their ** wooden wedding.”’ The church 
has voted to erect a new parsonage for them next 
spring. 

TAYLOR.—This church has expended about $2,300 
in repairing its house of worship, greatly adding to 
its attractiveness and comfort. Rooms for the Sun- 
day school and week night meetings have been 
added. 

CoALDALE.—The church, Rey. D. J. Jones, pas- 
tor, has nearly doubled its membersbip m the past 
two years. Iss debt is all paid and a parsonage will 
soon be erected, 

EBENSBURG.—One of the summer visitors here 
gave $1,000 toward the renovation of the church, 
and one of the members who died a few months 
ago bequeathed $500 to the church, $200 to the Sun- 
day school and $100 to each of the benevolent socie- 
ties. 
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THE SOUTH. 
Texas. 

DALLAS. —-First Regarding the numerous ac- 
counts which had broad circulation in the daily 
papers and concerned the resignation of the pastor, 
Rey. C. I. Scofield, the church has passed resolu- 
tions entirely refuting the report that conservative 
members of his congregation disapproved of his op- 
position to the prize fight, and declaring that his 
resignation is heard with regret, and that for thir 
teen years he has been a faithful worker, so that in 
that time the membership has grown from less than 
twenty to over 500. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CoLumMBus —Evangelist B. Fay Mills began a 
series of meetings last week Tuesday, and great 
hopes are held by the Christian people of the city 
that a mighty work will result. The noon meetings 
are held in the First Church edifice. 

COLLINWOOD.—The parish has been divided into 
nine districts—the women into four, the men into 
two, the young people into two, and the children 
constitute one. Each division will give a supper in 
the church parlors once a month, charging ten 
cents. The purpose is to broaden the social ele- 
ment. 

IMinois. 

CuicaGo.—Redecemer. It was a large representa 
tive council which met Nov. 14 to recognize Rev. W. 
Ii. Manss as pastor. He comes from the Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Synod and with good testimony as to 
his ability and successful service. His statements 
convinced the council, while his bearing and spirit 
were no less assuring. It is felt that he is a real 
addition to the forces of the city, The sermon was 
by Dr. Newman Smyth, with whom, during his sem- 
inary days, Mr. Manss bad been closely associated, 

WINNEBAGO.—Evangelist VanAuken of the H. M, 
Society, aided by Mr. Bursk as singer, recently con- 
ducted special services which have cheered Rey. 
W. H. Ross and the church and added many names 
to the membership. The new parsonage is about 
completed and (he prospect has not been so bright 
for this church for years. 

Indiana. 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Plymouth, The women realized 
$200 at a recent birthday social which was largely 
attended,— Fellowship. <A reception was given 
the new pastor, Kev. F. M. Whitlock, and his wife, 
Nov. 15. Refreshments and beautiful decorations 
were special features. Several addresses were 
given on appropriate themes. The commodious 
rooms were well filled with an animated throng, 
representing the social life at the northend, The 
pastor is preaching to congregations that tax the 
capacity of the edifice —Vayflower. The annual 
fairof the women last week netted $210 People’s. 
tev. J. C. Reeve and wife, who are members here, 
have recently removed to Springfield, Mo., where 
Mr. Reeve will supply Pilgrim Chureh for six 
months. 

DUNKIKK.—This church, Rev. W. A. Thomas, pas 
tor, has broken ground for a building. It is to be 
of stone in foundation and trimmings and brick 
veneer in superstructure and will cost, with the lot, 
$9,000. The plan provides especially for reading, 
kindergarten and Y. P. 8. C. E. rooms and church 
parlors. A general subscription has been made by 
the citizens and glass work employés in support of 
the enterprise. The vice-president of the window 
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glass syndicate is chairman of the building com- 
mittee. 

ANDERSON.—Rey. Richard Powell is looking after 
the interests of the Welsh settlement recently 
formed about the extensive tin plate works. 

Superintendent Curtis and Rev. J. M. Sutherland 
recently made a prospecting tour through a portion 
of the gas region, and found a remarkable growth 
of population centering around extensive maobu 
facturing plants which continue to locate here on 
account of cheap fuel. The plant will employ 1,600 
men, 

Michigan. 

SaGiInaw.—First. A new church manual with 
full parish directory is just out. It contains 8206 
names, 705 of them members. An unexpected fing 
ing is that a large proportion of the number of per- 
sons holding sittings without membership in th s 
church are professing Christians. There are sev- 
enty-three office-bearers in the various organiza- 
tions outside of committees. The church carries 
out institutional week spose methods. 

CHARLOTTE.—Rev. H.S. Roblee and wife gave a 
reeeption in the chatch ‘aimaais Nov. 5, this being 
the date of the beginning of the pastor's sixth 
year. Upon their return home Mr.and Mrs, Robke 
found several tokens of value at the parsonage. 
About 133 new members bave been added dur ¢ 
the pastorate, repairs and improvements have 
been made, a Junior C. E. Society of fifty members 
has been organized, and a piano purchased by the 
Y. P. S.C. E., and the chureh is now in fine work- 
ing condition and the congregations are the largest 
in the history of the church. The gallery has been 
used for the first time since the pastor came here. 


DETROIT.— Woodward Avenue. Aftera poweriul 


address by Rev. H. P. De Forest, D. D., the church | 


raised a largely increased offering for the American 
Board. 

KALAMAZOO.—Upon receipt of the news of the 
Harpoot massacre the church passed strong reso 
lutions condemning the negligence of our Govern- 
ment in protecting the lives and property of the 
missionaries. 

The corporate members of the American Board 
in Michigan are the first to organize at the sug- 
gestion of the Brooklyn resolution. Six of the ten 
members in the State met in Grand Rapids at the 
call of Gen. B. M. Cutcheon, Nov. 18, and elected 
Pres. W. G. Sperry, D. D., chairman and Rev. 
D. F. Bradley secretary. The organization will 
work along two lines: to raise $5,000 for the debt 
of the Board before March 1 by soliciting gifts 
from private individuals, and to secure a better 
organization in our State and local associations 
for increase of interest and contributions. 

Wisconsin. 

SHEBOYGAN.—The Endeavor Society of this flour- 
ishing church, Rev. J. T. Chynoweth, pastor, now 
meets at the close of the Sunday evening service 
as an after meeting for evangelistic effort. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 


LAMAR.—The church was never more prosperous 
and hopeful than at present. A helpful series of 
revival meetings, in which Rev. R. L. Layfield 
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assisted, has just closed. The church has been 
lifted to a higher spiritual plane besides receiving 
a substantial addition to its membership. Rev. 
Cc. A. Greenlees is pastor. 


Continued on page 856. 
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proved itself the best blood purifier medi- 
cal science has ever produced. It possesses 
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remarkable cures where other prepara- 
tions utterly fail. Its record of cures, not 
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maiism, but of Nervous Prostration, 
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Hoods 
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Here is the home desk of a professional man of three 
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venient than any of the modern desks which we plan with 
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80 much care. 
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The Lungs and Their Diseases. 


We commence today the publication of a 
series of extracts from the lectures of the ven- 
erable specialist in lung complaints, Dr. Rob- 
ert Hunter of this city. They will be contin- 
ued from week to week and embody everything 
of interest and importance for the public to 
know regarding the lungs and their diseases. 





No. 1. 

Now that we have the means of curing the 
lungs with certainty, in most cases, if only 
applied in time, it becomes of the utmost im- 
portance that the people know what are the 
diseases which affect our breathing organe— 
how they arise; in what way they lead to con- 
sumption; how consumption can be prevented 
and the principles which govern its curative 
treatment. The diseases which affect our 
breathing are: Catarrh of the Head and 
Throat, Influenza and La Grippe, Laryngitis, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Pneumonia, and Tuber- 
colosis or Consumption. 

All of these, except consumption, are caused 
directly by congestion or engorgement of the 
air passages and lungs. Cold is the most 
common cause of such congestion, but it may 
also arise from breathing an atmospbere 
charged with dust or with gases which irritate 
the mucous membrane of the air passages. 
When the external surface cf the body is 
chilled the blood is driven to the interna] sur- 
faces; this rush of blood to a part produces 
what is known by the term congestion. Un- 
less it be quickly relieved the blocd lir gers 
and stagnates in the capillaries, causing first 
irritation and ending’*in inflammation. The 
part which becomes the most inflamed deter- 
mines the name of the disease. If it be the 
head and throat it is called Catarrh or I flu- 
enza. If the top of the windpipe, it becomes 
Laryngitis or Croup ; if the air tubes of the 
lungs, we call it Bronchitis or Asthma, accord. 
ing to the form it takes; and when it involves 
not only the lining of the tubes, but the whole 
tissue entering into the formation of the 
lung, it becomes Pneumonia. All of these 
diseases occur in an acute form and may erd 
fatally in a few days or weeks. The deaths 
frcm acute Pneumonia and Bronchitis num- 
ber many thousands each year in this city 
alone. Most of such attacks; however, lose 
their acute character and continue in a chronic 
form in whicb, if the patient’s vitality be 
great, they may linger for montbs or years 
before ending in Consumption, which is the 
natural and almost inevitable ending of all 
chronic inflammations of the air passages and 
lungs. 

The first effect of chronic inflammation of 
the mucous lining of the nose, throat and 
bronchial tubes is to alter the natural mucous 
secretions, producing at first a thick, tena- 
cious phlegm, which clogs the tubes and 
diminishes the freedom of breathivg. As the 
inflammation becomes more inveterate it ab- 
rades and destroys the epithelium, producing 
ulcerations, after which the matter expecto- 
rated changes to a mixture of muccus and pus 
combined. 

All this occurs and continues for a longer or 
shorter period, attended by cough and expecto- 
ration, often by hectic fever and night sweats, 
and occasionally by spittings of blood and loss 
of flesh and strength before the setting in of 
Consumption. 

In my next I will explain what Consump- 
tion is and how it engrafts itself upon the 
chronic diseased surfaces of the lungs. 

ROBERT HUNTER, M. D 
117 West 45th Street, New York. 


Notre.—Dr. Hunter’s discoveries and treat- 
ment are fully explained in a pampblet which 
readers of The Congregationalist can obtain 
without charge by addressing him as above. 





1 WILL SERVE THE INTERFS#Ts 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERT'SING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton i Cc (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinani 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
aud for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
S.iall bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


* saves time 

and labor ; 

money too— 
100 letters, 

postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten: 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, ala 
saves its cost over and again in sencir¢ 
out notices. Costs but little (%3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the /auton 
Simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO.., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


Depression. 











SPVevevevesrossesesep 

Lf one were asked to 
define super-excellence, two 
words would suffice: 


Whitman's 
Candics. 


A taste will better convince you of 
their delicate deliciousness than all 
the superlatives in the dictionary. 
The name, Whitman, on every box is 
warrant of the purity of its contents. 
At Christmas, or at any time, there’s 
no more acceptable g ft than a pound 
of Whitman’s Candies—at your deal- 
ers, or mailed for $1.00. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia. 
SVBWAHaeee. | 8ee% 


DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 
Western Mortgage 
or Western Land—avoid foreclosure costs—stop sendin; 
good money after bad—get a good 5% investment instead? 

State exact | ocation, condition oftitle, and your low st 
tice. Over $2,000,006 in Western securities successfully 
handled by the present management of this corporation. 
THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST CO. 
Send for our Bond List. 33 Equitable Building, Boston. 


The 
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The committee appointed by 
the Nationa] Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis 
sion have reported, and their 
Form of Admission is now 


printed in convenient form 

Ne ee 
¢ > Tregat: st t 
Admission | [25 Soneteestiona 


Sent, postpaid, for 3cts.; 10 copies, 25 cts. ; 100 copies. $2.00 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Overshadowing almost everything else at 
present is the large export movement of gold 
to Europe and the consequent reappearance 
of Treasury complications. It is almost im- 
possible for the average man not connected 
with the world of finance to appreciate the 
effect, in its various ramifications, of a declin- 
ing Treasury reserve. 

It is a fact that confidence wanes as the re- 
serve dwindles from the $100,000,000 mark. 
The combination of heavy shipments of gold 
and insufficient revenue has been a powerful 
one for the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment to cope against in its efforts to maintain 
the credit of the nation upon a strictly gold 
basis. It is thesame combination which forced 
the previous bond issues, and indications 
certainly point to a new one very soon, as the 
Treasury reserve was down to $82,000,000 at 
the end of the week. 

So long as the financial atmosphere is ren- 
dered stagnant by these uncertainties regard- 
ing the reserve and the measures for its relief, 
the stock market will not show much signs 
of buoyancy. Europe continues in a state of 
forced liquidation of Kaffir mining issues and 
Turkish and Egyptian securities. These fac- 
tors accentuate the unwillingness here to as- 
sume new responsibilities and enter upon new 
ventures. The result is, as we have seen, com- 
plete stagnation on the Stock Exchange and 
absence of any legitimate buying. 

When we observe the condition of general 
tinance and consider the unfavorable and un- 
easonable weather which recently prevailed, 

nere is genuine gratification that the volume 

f trade throughout the country is as good as 
isis. The proof of this is to be found in the 
large total of bank clearings, which last week 
scored the total of $1,126,000,000, which, al- 
tnough slightly smaller than the previous 
week, exceeded the totals of 1894, 1893 and 
even 1892. 

Iron continues to show some recessions in 
price, bessemer pig and billets declining the 
past week. As a whole, the movement of 
merchandise at the various centers is fairly 
large, and with the appearance of colder 
weather there was a distinctly better demand, 
especially for woolens, shoes and rubbers. 
Exports of both wheat and cotton are not as 
heavy as they might be and do not compare 
favorably with the figures of former years. 

The aggregate of railroad earnings contin- 
ues to increase, which of course shows that 
the merchandise movement is larger than a 
year ago. This is encouraging, for no more 
reliable indication of general trade exists 
than railroad earnings. 


THEOLOGY IN GERMANY AND 
AMERIOA. 
Theological questions in Germany are 


largely the property of the chair; in Great 
Britain and America they are also the prob- 
lems of the people. In Germany theology is 
often a thing apart from religion, but the very 
soul of religion lies in our theology. And 
this gives to it a quick and sensitive being, a 
livingness, as it were, which makes our ways 
often an astonishment to the German profes- 
sor, who seldom conceals bis scorn for a theol- 
ogy which speaks ad populum, just as if it 
were learning coquetting with ignorance. 
But it is a wholesome and helpful thing for 
theology to feel that all its questions live, 
move and have their being in religion. This 
is a point which England and America have 
in common, and I, for my part, believe that, 
with adequate science and method, our stand- 
point will enable us to accomplish better and 
higher things than German scholarship has 
achieved.—Ur. A. M. Fairbairn, in The Out- 


look. 
ae 


I never saw a fruit- bearing Christian who 
was not a student of the Bible.—Dwight L. 
Moody. 

The cardinal princig§e in the wise use of 
time is to discover what one can do without 
and to select accordingly.— Robert Grant. 
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Solid 
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We have a part of our 
issue of twenty year 
6% gold bonds left, 
which we can still 
offer at go. 

These will net you 

7% for the twenty 
years. 

We shall pay a large 
part of these bonds 

off in five years; if you 
wish yours paid in 

this way, you net 10% 
for the five years. 

You may easily 

satisfy yourself as to 
their unquestionable 
safety by writing us 
for full particulars, 
references, etc. 


Roseland Improvement Co, 
178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 
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‘ CLARK J. BROWN, Treas. 
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School Bonds 


have long been known 
to careful people, as 
among the safest invest- 
ments. We sell them 
netting 5% to 6%. 
Write us for further 
| information. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 45 Milk Street, 


Bosten, Mass. 
Please mention The Congregationalist. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 








Eighty-third Semi-Annual Statement, Jan., 1895. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


CO TR IBRD a ccccccccccsccccsecscoscosececcoces $410,495.19 
BE Ds ova posiccnsccesescccconsseacesee « 1,666,572.17 
1,453,875.00 





United States Stocks (market value) 
Stocks and 





Bank, Trust Co., and Railroad 

Bonds (market value)............ssceeeseeeee 3,618,607.50 
State and City Bonds (market value)......... 813,914.94 

Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
Pe acc cbbccsccdcetcccncescescedeseogeeserere 519,894.34 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand........ 125,100.00 

Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
Uxecbethaksachdsdasadssheehsedsneactedeas 504,853.18 
Interest due and accrued on Ist January, 1895 _ 46,524.22 
$9, 159,836.54 

LIABILITIES 

GAGE CAPITAL. ...00.cccccsccccccssccccesocccs $3,000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund .. 4,369,289.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims....... _ 720,119.76 
ROE UP GIER. ccc ccccccccccccesscccsosccecesccscese 1,070,427.78 
$9, 159,836.54 


J. H. pe ahead Vice-Presidents. 


i Secretaries. 
H. J. FERRIS, A. M. BURTIS, Ass’t Secretaries 
NEw YORK, January 8, 1895. 





Continued from page 854. 





lowa. 

KNOXVILLE.—The cburch has completed a suita- 
ble house of worship, thoroughly furnished in every 
part, ata cost of about $5,300. The seating capac- 
ity is about 300. More than 400 persons were pres- 
ent at the dedicatory services Nov. 19. Dr. A. L. 
Frisbie preached the sermon and Rev. L. F. Berry 
offered the prayer. The collection and subscrip- 
tions at the service amounted to over $1,000. The 
chureh unaided dedicated the house free from debt. 


McGREGOR.—The ninth year of the pastorate of 
Rey. ©. A. Marshall began Nov. 3. During this 
period the benevolences have been increased nearly 
threefold. Last year the Y. P.8. C. E. purchased a 
$3(0 piano, besides contributing $75 to benevolences 
and assisting the flower mission. The Sunday 
school is also doing efficient work and a band of 
King’s Daughters is maintained. e 

CLEAR LAKE.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the church was observed Oct, 22. During Rev. F. E. 
Carter’s two and a half years with the church there 
have been forty-eight additions. The C. E. Society 
is prospering and al) lines of work are in good 
condition. 

EMMETTSBURG,.—AS a result of special meetings, 
conducted by Evangelist Williams, eighty-six per- 
sons were recently added to the church. About 
250 conversions are reported as a result of this 
effort. 

Minnesota. 

Sr. PAUL.—Bethany. Congregational forces have 
been strengthened by the coming of Rev. 8. G. 
Arnett, by the organization of Hazel Park into an 
independent church which has been received into 
our fellowship and also by the prospective recogni- 
tion of the People’s German Church on the West 
Side.— Hazel Park has a building already erected, 
while the German church bas purchased a lot and is 
erecting a handsome edifice thirty-two by fifty-one 
feet in size, with a Sunday school room in addition 
and with all the modern improvements.— There 
are several Sunday schools sustained by Rev. J. B. 
Drew in connection with his pastorate at South 
Park from which it is expected churches will de- 
velop later.—Olivet. As a result of the revival 
meetings thirty-two persons have united with the 
church, coming from seven different denominations. 
The meetings have resulted in a quickening of 
former members of the church rather than in reach- 
ing those who never were Christians. The Presby- 


terian and Methodist churches have both been 
strengthened. 
MINNEAPOLIS. — Scandinavian. Several addi- 


tions to this church by confession, the closing of a 
neighboring Lutheran church and a revival of re- 
ligion with some conversions have given a decided 
impulse to this enterprise. Union. A fellowship 
meeting with addresses by representatives of sev- 
eral denominations was held here with success. 





Kansas. 
LAWRENCE.—/’lymouth. The members of the 
church are happy in clearing off an indebtedness of 
$800 that had been a trouble for two or three years. 
The whole amount was raised with little effort in a 
few minutes, Under the leadership of the pastor, 
Dr. Richard Cordley, the church is growing and 

active in all lines. 

Nebraska. 
LINCOLN.—Swedish. This church, recognized 
Nov. 13, is a company of devoted, self sacrificing 


people. Most of them have been connected with 
the Swedish Mission movement and have been 
used to the Congregational way. They raised 


nearly $500 for their work last year. They worship 
at present in a public hall, but hope to build in the 
spring. Rev. J. M. Tillberg is the pastor. This is 
the only Scandinavian chureh of its order in the 
State. 

WISNER.—This church, Rev. P. H. Hines, pastor, 
had a delightful home missionary rally day, Sept. 
17. Superintendent Bross preached in the worning 
and a rally exercise was given by the Sunday school 
in the evening. The collections of the day reached 
$30. 

North Dakota. 

FARGO.—VFirst. Dr. Dudley is having large con- 
gregations and his pastorate has opened favorably. 
The city has given him a cordial weleome.—— Plym- 
outh, The work here is advancing and the congre- 
gations are increasing. The attendance at Fargo 
College is larger this year than during any previous 
year in the history of the college. The class of 
students is also better than ever before. The first 
class will graduate this year. Dr. Dudley is giving 
weekly instruction in the Bible. President Sim- 
mons is absent for a time in the East. Professor 








‘ Continued on page 857. 
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Luxurious! Women’s Romeo Slipper, fur 
trimmed, with leather sole and heel. 
Price, $2.50. 


ALFRED DOLGE FELT SHOES 
AND SLIPPERS WILL GIVE 
i tO YOU. 
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HIS booklet, which has revolution- 
ized the shoe-ideas of thousands, 


sent free. It describes 50 styles of 
shoes and slippers, in felt, and felt 
and leather combination. 
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No. 909, 


Men’s Cushion Soled Fine Calf Shoe, with 
hygienic woolen lining. Price, $6.00. 





No. 1065. 
Women’s Cushion Soled Shoe, unequalled 
tor elasticity; tine leather, with hygienic 
wool lining. Price, $5.00. 


THIS TRADE- 
MARK ON ALL 
OUR GOODS. 





Daniel Green & Co., 


44 East 14th Street, 
Take Elevator. New York. 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


Agency Manual free. 
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Religious Notices. 

GORDON MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Clarendon 
Street Baptist Church, Boston, opens Oct. 2, Evening 
classes Oct. 10. 

THE GENERAL THEOLOGIOAL LIBRARY, at its new 
building, 53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. Founded for 
the benefit of clergymen, theological students, Sunday 
school teachers, authors, and readers of a Christian 
literature of all denominations. It contains 17,000 vol- 
umes and 100 periodicals in the reading-room. Its books 
have circulated in more than 500 towns and villages in 
12 different States of our country. It is supported by 
donations, bequests and fees from life and annual 
members, who have the full use of the Jibrary, and by 
the perpetual membership of churches, whose pastors 
have the use of the library, including tie drawing of 
books, forever gratis. Donations and fees should be 
sent to Rev. Luther Farnham, secretary, at the library. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at work seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods specially commend it to communities 
of sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribute religious liter- 
ature, hold evangelistic meetings and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangelizing ageney has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 

et out of Sunday School. Will you help to save them? 
Send to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding bouses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen’s Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
REV. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 


BRADFORD ACADETTY. 


For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, preparatory and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 11, [-95. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princti- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 











The Leading Conservatory of America 

Cart Fag_ten, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 










giving full information. 
Franx W. Hate, General Manager. 
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Deering, the new dean, is getting the work well in 
band. 

INKSTER.—The work is progressing under the 
leadersbip of Rev. C. Y. Snell, who has recently 
taken up this pastorate. The prospects were never 
as hopeful as now. 

WILLISTON.—Rev. George Extence is pushing the 
new church building as rapidly as possible. He 
finds it necessary to labor with his own hands in 
erecting it. 

New Mexico. 

ALBUQUERQUE.—At the last communion there 
were several additions to the churcb, making fifteen 
in the tive months since Rev. F. H. Allen began work. 
The morning congregations fill the audience-room 
and the evening overflow it. The Sunday school re- 
cently had an attendance which was the largest for 
years. The pastoris giving a series of Sunday even- 
ing illustrated lectures on The Work of St. Paul. 
The church is slowly paying its debts and recover- 
ing from its financial embarrassment. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 


SAN FRANCISCe.—Oordial greetings awaited the 
pastors returning from the National Council. First 
and Plymouth each had a service of welcome. 
Large congregations and fitting words followed 
the return of Drs.C. O. Brown and W. D. Williams. 
—The missionary vessel, Robert W. Logan, sailed 
from San Francisco, Nov. 15. Services were held 
on board immediately before sailing under the 
direction of Rev. Walter Frear, who delivered an 
introductory address. Brief speeches were made 
by others, including Capt.I. Bray. The dedicatory 
prayer was offered by Rev. W. D. Williams, D.D. 
The vessel is stanch and conveniently arranged 
and new in every part. The outlay has been eco- 
nomically administered. 

ROCKLIN.—The new edifice, costing about $2,300 
and having a seating capacity of 200, was dedicated 
Nov. 12. Dr. H. N. Hoyt preached the sermon. 
The small balance due on the opera chairs, with 
which the house is seated, was provided for by the 
raising of $150. The C.C. B.S. gave $500 and about 
as much more comes from individuals and churches 
outside of this place, Mrs. Haven, the pastor’s wife, 
having raised the amount. Rocklin is a railroad 
town at the end of a division and has several quar- 
ries, where employment is given to many laborers. 
For years the Congregationalists have worshiped 
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in what was formerly a wayside inn, but now ap- 
preciate their handsome new structure. 

SACKAMENTO.—Mr. A. C. Sweetser is the only 
surviving member of the church organized in this 
place in 1849. He has been a church member fifty- 
seven years, eleven in the East. Though seventy- 
six years of age, he still takes an active interest in 
the church. 

In Lodi the net increase of the year in church 
membership is ten and in the average Sunday 
school attendance fourteen.—Some earnest tem- 
perance workers are taking steps to organize a 
non-partisan movement to secure an amendment to 
the United States Constitution prohibiting the im- 
portation and manufacture of intoxicating drinks. 
—Rev. E. S. Williams of Oakland shows an inter- 
est in the efforts of Pacific University to raise 
money suflicient to secure the Pearsons bequest by 
promising to furnish stamps sufficient for all the 
correspondence relating to the subject. He is call- 
ing to his aid Sunday schools and Christian En- 
deavor Societies. 

Washington. 

QUILLAYNTE.—The finishing lumber for the meet- 
ing house has arrived from the nearest steamer 
landing. Indians carried the freight from the 
steamer in canoes as far toward shore as they could, 
and from the canoes eleven women carried it to the 
beach. Rev. R. W. Fletcher, the pastor, is hopeful 
that now the church may soon have a new home. 
He is not easily discouraged, though the story of 
his work shows that he is indeed a pioneer. The 
difficulties are, many of them, like those of a for- 
eign field. 

OrTING.—This church, which was organized Sept. 
3, was recognized Noy. 8 with thirteen members. 
It will move at once to secure a parsonage. It is 
yoked with the McMillin group of churches. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The first Syrian Orthodox Greek church in this 
country was dedicated in New York city Sunday, 
Nov. 17, with an impressive ceremonial by the 
Greek bishop of Alaska. There are said to be about 
50,000 Syrians in the United States, most of whom 
belong to this sect. 


For Weekly Register see page 459; Additions, page 861. 
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Blessed is the man who, having nothing to 
say, abstains from giving us wordy evidence 
of the fact.—George Eliot. 
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HON. F. H. WILSON, 








will help you? Don't delay — 


of Hyomei, a dropper, and 

Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, 
cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 

The air, thoroughly charged 
the mouth, and, 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, 
and increases the breathing « apacity. 
treatment free at my office 


| 0 RE Geromanele oumeniiee miei, 


You Op 


to thousands upon thousands of fair-minded me 
-clergymen, lawyers, doctors, teachers and business men have been open to con- 
treatment of 


Our advertisements have proved convincing 


Bootu’s 





write 


after permeating the minutest air-cells, 
inexpensive 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice,e xpands t the lungs, 


Consultation and tal PT, BOOTH. 18 East a0th St. New York. 
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eautifuily polished), a 

and destroys the germs and microbes which 

with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
Is SiIOWlyV € xh aied thre men the nose, 

and gives immediate reliet »ps all 


Hyomei, the Australian ‘‘ dry-ait 


Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, ear Colds, Etc. 


DR. 8. < MOREIN, 











Member of Congress from Brooklyn, savs Buffalo, N th, 1994 Past 
: Dear Sir iy. hirty rs’ ¢ rience in the 
Tremple Court, New York City, pra of n ! in me 
November 26, 1504 in su rt of r t l \ Mi 
Vy Dear Mr, Wyekoff : On vour suggest I aw th I mr, GHG ® Ww 
procured from your friend, Mr. Booth, one aIMeG FOr t wh f lon 
pocket inhalers. It has worked like a re WHE A } ot 
Uhe bronchitis has itirely disappeare contrary notwithstanc I ri 5 
thanks to you. is the first thing | have tound I ve to humanity since testing //yor n 
ten years that has given permanent relief. ‘The: Laryngitis, Bronchi Catarrh Ha 
is certainly a great field here for a remedy having Fever, and last, but far from be ng least, ( ps 
such rit ( dially vours ( nsumption in an advancead stag Ww t j 
i slyvite?, With ho other me 
F, H. WILSON vas trar nto an a I 
I above is to the late W, O. Wyckoff, Esq eve in whi ‘ 
President Remington ‘Typewriter Co., trom I H. MOKRIs, M.1 
Francis H. Wiison, Member of Congre 150 I in 
Are you afflicted and s#// skeptical? Send me your name and address, 
letters by the score, shall prove that Hyomei does heal and cure. Are you 


to-day for 


Booth’s Pocket Inhaler 
Outfit, by 


consisting of pocket inh aler (made of deodorized hard rubber, 
full directions for using 


mail, 





atilicted, bt 


BOOTH’S 
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OMATOS 


NU TPLAE 


A DRY EXTRACT 


°F MEAT es = ‘Ose 
FOR DYSPEPTICS & CONVALESCENTS} 








nourishing ‘ood for invalids, 


an appetizing, 
nursing mothers and delicate children. 


in compact form, stimulating 
for long bicycle rides, fish- 
trips, or when tr aveling. 


valuable food, 
and strengthening, 
ing and hunting 


SOMATOSE-BISCUIT, 


containing 10% Somatose, are made only by 
The American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co., 
New York. 

Somatose is a scientific food, consisting 
ot the albumoses, the elements essential for 
proper nourishment. It is concentrated, pal- 
atable, easily digestible, and quickly assimi- 
lated, promoting a rapid gain in flesh and 
strength. 

Somatose-Biscuit 
all druggists. 
for descriptive pamphlets to the makers, or to 


New York, Sole Agents. 


are obtainable from 
Send f 


__Schieffelin & Co., 


‘Riley Brothers, 


(Br: adford, Engiand,) 
16 Beekman St., New York, 


are the largest manufacturers of Stere- 
opticons, Magic Lanterns and Views in 
the world. Agencies in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; San Francis- 
Cal., and Portland, Ore. Everything 
in the Lantern business furnished.  In- 
stalment plan of purchase, and slides 
rented. We can do all your business 
and save you money. 
Send for free literature. Tllustrated catalogue 20c. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 
CHICAGO: 19 La Salle St. 


MINNEAPOLIS : 1564 
SAN FRAN+ 





co, 


Branches: 
Boston ; 244 Washington St. ( 
KANSAS City (Mo.): 615 East 14th St. 

fenne epin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St 
430 Kearny St. PORTLAND® 411 Couch St. 


en to Convection P wong 


and women 


REV. PETER STRYKER, D.D., 
sth Street Re 
6 West St., New York, Sept. 4.1 


d Churct wr 


REV. PETER STRYKER, D.D 


similar 
Hyomei 


and my pamphlet, 


it believe that 


giving 


$1.00. 


a a | ’ 
COW, i) 


2A TORK 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Thursday. 

PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3 00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 
I¥ PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.0, 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $1.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1. 00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indie ated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed uponthe paper. Ifa special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
time, to take effect at the expiration of the subscrip- 
tion. 








ADVERTISING RATES. cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11} inches the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contrac 
READING NOTICES, leaded cenpaeetl, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A WINTER IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Parties will leave Boston in Elegant Trains of 
Palace Veatibuled Sieeping and Dining Cars, Tuesdays, 
Dec. 10, and Jan. 2, for Los Angeles, San Diego, 
ete., by way of Chicago, Kansas City and Santa 
Fe. The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
ways and give the holder entire freedom on the Pacific 
Coast. They may be used returning on Any Regular 
Train until Jaty, 1896, or with Parcies under per- 
sonal escort, with a Choice of Three Different 
Routes. 
+, 








urs to Atlanta Nov. 19, 25 and 27, and Dec. 3,9, 
ll and 17. 

Additional California Tours Feb. 1], and Mar. 3, 
ria Chicago, Kansas © ity Santa Fe, and Jan, 
23, Feb 13, and Mar. 5, ria New Orleans 

Tours to Mexico Jan. 23, and Feb. 13. 

Independent Railroad Tickets via the Bos- 
ton & Albany and Other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
trip desired. 









RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street, opp. School Street, Boston. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘New vous wer 



















{Q) A. 8. & E. heii SHAW 
¥stablished 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers © 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. aeneap for new 100-24. 
catalogue 





ah, FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
"AO re getty 
aes s 
. ENE . eewuive 
”~ 


GENUINE 
EST-TROY,.N. Y.1e621-METAL. 
CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Lh. 
GHURG EST tof CH BELLS zeus 


COPPER 
wamawas: SELL pera 5 BA oft ows, a ll 


uckeye Bell Foundr. 
aye Va Ratncn Co., CincinnatisOht' 


meat Ae cv 7 >- Charch Bells & Chime: 
mg De Dae tye 
~ Ry eee 


BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O 
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STEAM YACHTING UNDER THE AMERI- 


a 
. 
CAN FLAG and 
The American Steamship Co. have refitted the Cramp the 
built steamer “ Ohio” to meet all the requirements ofa . 


strictly first-class pleasure yacht, and we have chartered 
it for one year for a series of unique cruises, She will HENRY CAZE & SONS, Ltd. 

v 8 age, sec slas y ht. be first 

wanes, ap pinged we wie pieces . > te cia High-class, personally conducted parties leave New 
cruises will be in January and February tothe WEST York monthly per North German Lloyd, via Gibraltar 
IN DIES, visiting all the Windward and Leeward | visiting South tee -e and Italy; 57 days, $460. : 
Islands, and Bermuda, Nicaragua, Jamaica, 


and Cuba. Send for programs. HOLY LAN D, ws 
9 . 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., ee oes Sa, ais. Mayet = rk * og 
) . editerranean Line, visiting Ita tgypt, the Nile, 
1281 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia Palestine, Turkey, Greece, ete., Nov. 23, Feb. 12, > 





Programs now ready for The Baptist Pilgrimage, Feb. | 
FOR EUROPE AND THE ORIENT. | acc mpanied by Rev. T. T. Eaton, D.D. Also An Pieak 
HIS WINTE Pilgrimage to —s Orient, Feb. 19, accompanied by C. R. 
Pn M. ‘ Cc ROSL A will soi al ne south Gaioct Blackall, M.D., D. D. 
uropean Party through Spain, Greece, Turkey, Islands 7 _ 
of the Mediterranean, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, the Sebeprenma Tickets Everywhere. 
Nile to the First Cataract, Italy, Switzerland, France Programs free; mention tour wanted. 
and England, ey i Ra York JANUARY 8, 1896, by 138 a 01 Washi 
express steamer NO ANNIA, First class throughout, 3 Broadway 2 ashington 
For itineraries, address =. yw A. OSLEY, 786 New York. Il. (laze & Sons, Ltd., St., Boston. 
Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Piedmont Air Line. 


Operating over its own rails through every Southern State. Giving 
perfection of service and highest standard of railway travel. This is 








the route that operates 


Great The New York, Washington and South Western 
Vestibuled Limited, 
T Between NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS, via Washingtov and 
runk Atlanta. Also carrying Drawing Room ard Sleeping Cars to B rming- 
ham and Memphis, Washington, Asheville, Hot Springs and Chattanooga. 
Line The Peerless New York and Florida Short 


Line Limited, 
via Washington, Charlotte and Columbia. Through Sleeping Car 


Service New York to Florida. The United States Fast Mail from New 
e York to the South carry Sleeping Cars and elegant Coaches, and the 
EXPOSITION FLYER. 


Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars, New York to Atlanta, Vestibuled 
Coaches. 
Three through trains daily, making the quickest, safest and best route to the South, 


The SOUTHERN RAILWAY is the only line running into the grounds of the 
COTTON STATES AND 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


IN ATLANTA, GA. 
Excursion tickets at greatly reduced rates. For full particulars, tickets, ete., 


eall on or address 
eee , {| WALDO A. PEARCE, New England Agent. 
ORE, SAS rE SS |GEO C DANIELS, Traveling Pass. Agent. 


(wy. H. GREEN, General Superintendent. 
JOHN M. CULP, Traffic Manager. 
Mw. A. TURK, General Pass Agent. 


[A ing Days 


«- VIA... 


WASHINGTON, D. C.: 


ti 


The 
Pacific Limited The 
Leaves Chicago at 10.45 Overland 


p.m. daily. Through Palace . 
Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and m ee 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car Li ited 
accommodations to San Francisco and All meals served in Dining 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep- 
ing Car Chicago to California. 








Cars. 
Palace Drawing-room Sleep=- 
Detailed information will be furnished ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 


at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 





VAR o..0is 3 Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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Mackintosh. 


Ladies fine all wool, two cape, 
double texture Mackintosh, i 
blue and black, fancy plaid lining 
—greatest bargain of the season. 


$5.00. 
Jordan, [larsh & Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Order by Mail. 











Our Organ in Christ M. E. Church, Pittsburg, Pa. 
FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., 


‘rie GREAT ORCANS 


of the 
in World's Fair, Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg, Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, Cincinnati and many others. Corre- 


spondence solicited. Address 


FARRAND & VOTEY ORGAN CO., Detroit, Mich. 
New York and Chicago. 





Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice eeonomy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 











LARGEST MANUFA CTUPERS | 
IN THE WORLD 


gil 


SCHOOL 





OF THE ee | 
ith CHURN testimen oy ey | and terms 


‘@atal oque w 


PULPIT SUIT 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 








and LODGE ROOM FUR- 
NITURBE. Send for Catalogue. 
+ 27 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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WEEKLY REGISTER. 


Calls. 


ADAMS, Robt., Chester station, Mich., to Hopkins. 





S, T., to Second Ch.. Lans*ford, Pa 

BRERE TON, Jas. E., Geneva, Neb.. to Waverty, Io. 

CRAWFORD, Chas. b formerly of Crested Butte, Col, 
to supply in P lymouth Ch., Kansas C ity, Mo. Ace epts, 
and is at wor 

DOUGLASS, Ale x., to remain as 

EVANS, Edward (Meth. ), Manchester, Eng., 
den, N. - Accepts, and is at work. 

Gal LOWAY, Emil R., Weaverville, Cal., 

View. Accepts 

GERRISH, Geo. ™., 
cepts 

GRISWOL D, A. a Grandville, 
and Tallman, Accé epts. 

JOHNSON, Wilbur, Slatersville, R.1., 
Brooklyn, ‘ a Accepts the latter. 

LEES, Jno. , Orford, N. H., to Ww estminster, Mass. 
Acce epts. 

LEWIS, Alex., New England Ch., Brooklyn, N.Y., to 
Pilgrim Ch., Woreester, Mass. 

MARKS, Julius, Kiairsburg. Io,, to Peru, Ill. Accepts. 

MILLS, Harry E., Topeka, Kan., to Brighton, Chicago, 
Ill. Accepts, 

NORTH, Wm. C., Unadilla, Mich , to Roberts, Ill. Ac- 
cepts. 

PO EY, Jesse, to permanent pastorate of Mt. 

Ch., Detroit, Mich. 

Geo. M., Eldred, N. Y., 
and is at work. 

SMITH, Wm. R., 


Accepts. 
SWANSON, Isaac J.N., 


to bentn Jar. 1. 
WARNER, Herb. 


yastor in Dehesa, Cal. 
to Cam- 


to Ocean 
Goshen, Mass.,to Thorndike. Ac- 
Mich., to Custer 


to Niantie and to 


Hope 


to Northville. Accepts, 





, to Silver Creek and Keck. 


D., 


Golder, Io 


Odell, to Lima,O. Accepts, 


E., Garden Prairie, Io., accepts cail 


>> 





to Reinbeck. 
WASHBURN, Wm. S&S, Alcester, 8.D., to S Shore, 
Troy and Mazeppa. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 





DAVIDSON, Jas. A., 0. Irving St. Ch., Cleveland, O 
Nov. 22. Sermon, Rev. L. L. Taylor; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Rutus Apthorp, E. M. May, R. A. George, 
(. 8. Mills. 

DESSUP, Jno J.,o. Mizpab Cc bape), Cleveland, O , Nov. 
20. Parts, Rev. Messr Taylor, John Lewis, 


4 a 

H. A. Schauffler, D. D., C. s. " Mills, John Musil. 
FARNHAM, Ralpb A, o. N. Yarmouth, Me., Nov. 20 
Sermon, Rev. F. W. Cave other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Arthur Smith, C. FE. McKinley, h. O. Thayer, G. Y 
meena Bonnee mic hmond. 
TENNEY, Wm. L., é. Adams, Mass., Nov. 20. Parts, 
pat they A ahy Whiting, D.D., A. B. Penniman, 
. R. Commons, I. C. Smart, A. B. Chure h, John Bas 


gor William Siade. 

TOWN, Willard O., v. Thompson, O, Nov. 2l. Se rmon, 
Rev. T. D. Phillips; other parts, Rev. Messrs. N. 
Bosworth, D. A. strong, D. L. Leonard, D.D., E. 0. 
Mead, 

Resignations. 

ADRIAN, Isaac N., Carpenterville, Ill, to take effect 
Dec. 2k. 

BAXTER, Thos. G., Saranac, Mich., withdraws resigna 






Jesse L, South Ch., Columbus, O. 
i JE . Wm. H., Carrington, N. D. 
HUMPHREYS, Thos. A., Johnstown, Pa. 
JOHNSON, Wilbur, Slate arsville, R. 1. 
, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Wee Monoua, lo, withdraws resignation, 
Henry 0O., Orient and Gem Point, Lo. 
Thos. E. Chagrin Falls, O., to accept call to 
Pres. ch.. Wveliffe. 
METCALF, Irving W. 
© ey Missionary Society, Cleveland, O, 





¢ 0S 
LAWRENCE, 


LEWIS, 


as superintendent of the Cong. 
to take effect 


, Lamberton and Walnut Grove, Minn. 


De 
PAU 1, Benj. F. 
, Avoea, Io. 


REED, Wim. E 

SMITH, Frank H. North Ave. 
to take effect Nov. 40. 

TERHUNE, C. A., Standish, Mich. 

WATERMAN, Al'red T., Baldwin, Mich. 

WELLS, Geo. H., Piymouth Ch., Minneapolis, Winn. 


Churches Organized. 


Cbh., Cambridge, Mass., 


LINCOLN, Neb., Swedish, ree. Nov. 13. Twenty two 
g omehers. 
. BEND, Kan , ree. Nov. 12. Twenty-four members. 
Miscellaneous. 


DICKINSON, Chas. A., Berkeley Temple, Boston, Mass., 
has returned to Westminster, Vt., his summer home 
after a six months’ vacation spent largely in Maine 
and Pennsylvania. He resumes his pastoral work 





dec. 

MATTHEW S, Newman, recently returned to his churel 
in Scranton, P4., with his bride, was given a welcome 
reception by the parish. 

NEWMAN, Stephen M., Washington, D.C., 
handsome | easy-chair ‘and foot rest rece ntly, 
of his birthday. 

NEWTON, Benj. G., Plymouth, Pa., was given a fare- 
bein reception recently, which was unique in many 

ays. Among the gifts to him was a purse of money. 

NIC HOLS, Nathan R., and wife, Norwich, Vt., were 
given a pleasant reception on the twenty-fifth wed- 
ding anniversary. Tokens of good will were given in 
generous numbers, 

SANDERS, Clarendon M., Marseilles, U1., has been ill 
for some time, and is now suffering from a nervous 
trouble. It is feared that he will be uvable to resume 
pastoral work for many weeks. 

STORRS, Richard 8., Brooklyn, N.Y., upon the com 
yletion of a forty-nine years’ pastorate was given an 
informal reception last week, at which many dis- 
tinguished guests were present. The music ral pro 
gram was especially ¢ harming. 


was givena 
in honor 


———— 


THE PASTORS’ FUND. 


FOR THE AMERICAN BOARD DEBT. 





Rev. H. M. Bridgman, Zulu Mission, Africa, $50.00 
Rev Doremus Sendder, Winchester, 50.00 
Rev. W. W. Jordan, Clinton, 50 00 
Rev. Arthur Little, Dorchester, 50.00 
Rev. ©. H. Daniels, Boston, 50.00 
Rev. E. E. Strong, Boston, 50 00 
Rev. G. R. W. Scott, Leominster, 50.00 
Rev. N. Boynton, Boston, 50.00 
Rey. E. M. Noyes, Newton Center, 50.00 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, Boston, 50.00 
Rev. H. A. Bridgman, Boston, 50 00 
Rev. C. H. Patton, Duluth, Minn., 50.00 
Rev. G. L. Walker, Hartford, 50.00 
Rev. C. A. Vincent, Sandusky, O., 5000 


— i 

Everywhere in human life the best work is 

done when the worker has a fine vision of the 
future.— David Gregg. 





Don’T consult an astrologer to find out the best 
thing to cure nose bleed—use Pond’s Extract. 
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SSSSSSSOSOSCSCOSS 


The laughable and enter- 
taining story entitled: 


“Sonnie’s Christenin”’ 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


“Bocr Women” 


By Annie Russell. 
A complete and exhaustive descrip- 
tion of home life in the ‘Boer country. 


“A Woman's 
Adventure 
with the Frost King” 


By Marietta Woodward. 


A Preface to the origina) article by 
Mrs. PEARY, wife of the Arctic Ex- 
lorer, Which commences in February 
IOME QUEEN. 


sé s 9 
Tonine 
A pathetic story. 
By Carolyn Marsh. 
Queen's Kitchen, by Mrs. Phoebe West- 
cott Humphreys. Fashions, Fancy 
Work, Floral Department, including 
much valuable information about 
home culture of flowers, &c. Cover- 
ing all topies of interest to women. 


Sold on all news stands, 5 ets. a copy. 
50c,. a year, or sent three months 
on trial for 10c., by addressing 


HOME QUEEN, 
1210-22 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. 


os FARM’ 
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The constant demand for first class poultry 
and strictly fresh eggs at good prices, make 
poultry-raising one of the most profitable oc 
cupations you can engage in. The Armour 
Packing Co. have dressed and packed 15 tons of 
poultry in a day. They pay several cents a 
pound extrafor Al stock. Farim-Poultry will 
teach you how to raise Al poultry and how to 
prepare it for market, Every issue is brimful of 
valuable information gained through the actual 
experience of its editors upon poultry farms, 
From a careful study of its pages, you will 
learn the best up-to-date methods of caring for 
and managing fowls: the certain means of 
enting and ¢ all poultry di Bringing 
to early laying maturity—making hen 

are highest—Building the best he 
oultry free from “ermin 
ubators—Caponizing 








tching 
and dress 





ing poultry for market 
> If you are in any way interested in poultry, it 
» will pay you to subseribeto Farm-Poultry. Suab- 
scriptions may begin at any time. Published 
semi-monthly. Price $1.00 a sear; We. for six 
» months. Send 2c. for sample copy 

1, 8. JOMNSON & CO., 28 Custom » St., Boston, Mass, 
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‘ett LLL 


Individual 
Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church, Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO., Northville, Mich. 


Manufacturers of Furniture for Church, Chapel, Suaday 





Schools and Assembly Rooms 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 22. 

Again the condition of affairs in Turkey 
and the peril of some of the missionaries was 
the absorbing topic. Miss Fay presided and 
read Jer. 32. Mrs. Judson Smith spoke of 
the news which had been received within 
the week of the burning of mission buildings 
at Harpoot, Turkish soldiers protecting the 
raiders and special malice being shown 
towards the missionaries; of troubles at Mar- 
sovan, Aintab and Van, and of Mr. Tracy’s 
statement, in a recent letter, that never have 
the people so turned to the missionaries for 
comfort of various kinds and for the mental 
and moral training of their children. Mrs. 
Strong read extracts from letters from Dr. 
and Mrs. Barnum, written, of course, beforethe 
latest atrocities, but expressing a calm trust 
in God in the midst of their apprehensions, 
Miss Seymour and Miss Bush were then at 
Arabkir, and considered as safe there as at 
Harpoot—a peculiar sort of safety surely in 
the light of the facts of today. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne, whose nineteen years’ 
residence in Harpoot makes the recent hor- 
rors too vivid a picture, could hardly speak 
of the circle there, who have come to seem like 
her own family. 

Mrs. Capron, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Kellogg, 
Mrs. Abell, Miss Gilson of South Africa and 
Miss Fay led the prayers in behalf of the mis- 
sionaries, their friends, the missionary chil- 
dren, the persecuted Armenians, the Moslems 
and the sultan. Mrs. Schneider was glad to 
have the Mohammedans remembered, and said 
it should be understood that they do not all 
approve of such atrocities. 

Friends in Japan, whom the calendar had 
suggested during the week, were not forgotten, 
and Miss Lamson gave some interesting facts 
and extracts from recent reports and letters. 

reo. - he 


EDUOATION. 


— David J. Hill, LL. D , president of Roch- 
ester University, New York, has resigned. 

—— A Congress on Africa is to be held in 
Atlanta in connection with the exposition, 
Dec. 13-15. It is to be under the direction of 
the Stewart Missionary Foundation for Af- 
rica in Gammon Theological Seminary, and 
a long list is announced of speakers. These 
include representative men of both races who 
are interested in the Negro problems both in 
Africa and in this country. 

— A religious movement of much power 
is under way in Colorado College. 
meetings are crowded with students anid the 
whole institution is deeply stirred. There 
has been a large increase in the number of 
students this year and the college is exerting 
a great influence upon the whole State and 
Rocky Mountain section. It occupies a very 
important point and draws its students from 
a large area of our country. 





If your skirt edges 


wear out, it’s because you don’t use 





BIAS VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 
Don’t take any binding unless you see 


“S.H. & M.’’ on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 
will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials 
tothe S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Hox 699, New York City 





The daily 
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—— Chancellor MacCracken of the Univer- 
sity of New York is sponsor for a movement 
which has for its motive the systematizing by 
legislation and other means the universities, 
the colleges and the secondary schools of the 
nation. He believes in the feasibility of na- 
tional legislation, together with national ap- 
propriations, which could fix the minimum 
property standard for every corporation here- 
after to be chartered to give college degrees in 
medicine, law, pedagogy or technology ; which 
could fix the minimum entrance and gradua- 
tion standard to be required of every college 
and university hereafter incorporated; which 
could fix the amount of mcney grant to be given 
by each State to existing corporations char- 
tered as universities or colleges, but which fall 
below the recommended standard, on condition 
that they become secondary schools and sur- 
render their right to confer degrees; which 
could tix the amount of subsidy to be given 
to the strouger universities and colleges in 
each State which may possess the minimum 
property requirement on condition that they 
accept and enforce the national standard for 
entrance and for graduation. 





A NOTEWORTHY EXuIBIT.—Some of the finest old 
pieces of eighteenth century furniture have this 
season been skillfully reproduced and are now on 
sale at Paine’s on Canal Street. These old, historic 
shapes are of absorbing interest to the student of 
times and manners, and it is not easy to visit these 
warerooms during this exhibition and come away 
without purchasing. 
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tried dozens of corsets without 


obtaining 
time ask for the “‘ R. 


corset for Americ 


In short, medium, and long 
$1.25, $1.50, and $2.00. 


them write us. 


ROTH & GOLDSCHI1IDT 


perfect 


satisfaction. The next 
& G”’—an American 
‘an women. 

waist. Retailed at $1.00, 
If your dealer does not keep 


361 Broadway 
New York. 





Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 


Lodging 50 and 75 


cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 


venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 


Grounds. 


Write for circular to 


President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 
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3 Its SCREW and PLUNGE LIFT for regulating 
Wick; Lift Attachment for LIGHTING without 
removing Chimney; Simpeuiciry of Design for 
Rewicking, and Cleanliness combine to make the 


MILLER 


Lamp 


$SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 


All parts Interchangeable, any of them can be sup- 
plied, and it costs no more than the ordinary centre- 
draft Lamp without our Patented Improvements. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


63 Pearl Street, Boston. 


Mill and Factories, Meriden, Conn. 













No. 865. 
Wrought 
Iron 
Banquet. 





Illustrated 
Catalogue ¢ 
Sent Free. 


PODODOSOOOSODOSOOSOODOOOOO OOD OOOOO OOOO OOOOOOOD 





$27 to $1400. 


Organs adapted to all purposes; 
special designs for Church, 
Chapel and Home. Write for 
catalogues. See latest styles. 
The Recognized Standard, 


Mason’ Hamlin Co, 


Boston. New York. Chicago 













Mittens. 


The engraving shows a late 
\ style of these goods. They are 
made of genuine Florence 
Knitting Silk. Whatever 
S thedesign,all real Florence 
Silk Mittens are sold one 
pair in a box, bearing the 
brand Florence on one 
end. The pattern shown 
here is lined in back 
and wrist throushout 
with silk. They are 
perfect fitting, and in 
cold climates are far 








more durable and 
uite as elegant and fashion 
able as the best of gloves. Sold 


by all enterprising dealers, who 
can be supplied by the 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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ADDITIONS TO OHUROHES. 





Conf. Tot Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MIBMESOTA. 

? Fy » Faribault, 1 
per Sete 0 * Minneapolis, Fifth 
Lorin, 5 5 rece aa 
Los Angeles, Olivet, — 3 A J Pe 
N. Berkeley, - 1 nee a is 

4 pen 
Opens arket St., r1 . St. Paul, Olivet, = ae 
pico Heats, 3 r NEBRASKA. 
CONNECTICUT.. pobiens, 1 4 
Bridgewater, — 4 Barwell, we : 
Meriden, First, 6 Chadrc as. 90 
New Haven, Howard 6 15 Lincoln, ‘ButlerAve., 3. 5 
ve., ° _ Plymouth, 3 3 
ILLINOIS, Neligh, -— 9 
Chicago, Covenant, 458 ringield, 3 3 

Duncan Ave., — 4 Venango, 9 9 

Forestville, 4 20 OHIO 

Green St., — 5 . 

Leavitt St., 8 21 Painesville, First, 7 

Maplewood, 2 5 Portsmouth, — 40 

Mayflower, 5 9 Toledo, First, 4 

oe Ave., 4 12 

N. Englewood, 4 9 OKLAHOMA. 

Park Manor, : 8 ws 

Porter Memorial, 5 § El Reno, 10 14 

Puritan, tz Lawn View, - 7 

Scandinavian, First, 3 3 Stillwater, 4 6 

outl 5 15 anne - 

South Chicago, 6 9 WU re DSEUT A 
Pm gy le, A i Beresford and Pio- 

al eer, — 4 
Harvey, 41 Franki fort, 5 5 
La Grange, —- 9¥ 
meeece. 1 3 VERMONT. 

organ Park, 

Oak Park, EL! < Burlington, First, 2 4 
8. Peoria,” — 2 Springfield, — 6 
Wheaton, College, 1 3 Versbire, 25 30 
W. Rutland, - ss 
INDIANA. Woodstock, 44 
Jamestown, 26 34 
Kokomo, 4 WASHINGTON. 
Marion, — 4 Cathiamet, — 5 
INDIAN TERRITORY. Walla Walia, 1 4 
— 7 ° WISCONSIN. 
IOWA. Madison, -—- bB 
Charles City 13 Milton, 7 9 
Bes a oines, Pare’ Milwaukee, — i 
— 11 Mondovi, — 7 

a 1 7 Stockbridge, 9 Y 
xira, 5 7 Wheaton, 20 20 
Green M 9 12 
ps laps — B OTHER CHURCHES, 
ee ea : Albuquer ue,N.M., 2 3 
Rodney. 3 4 Barker’s, Kan., M46 
igs.’ a oe Kansas Cw. Mo., 

9 } vanhoe Par — 2 
Valley Junction, —- Kelso, N. D., — 10 
MAINE, Le wiston, Mich, 3 oi 

Auburn, Sixth St, 2 4 Lyme, B: i. =-% 

resqgue Is! — 6 4 
The Dake,” 3 3 Portland, Ore., First, 4 4 
Wilton, 4 4 Provo, Utah, as 

oe Tee 8. Granville, is Ms 2 4 
MASSACHUSETTS. Washington, D. C., 
Amherst, College, 1 15 irst, — I 
Chelsea, Central, 2 8 Wildwood, Fla., 10 lo 
Huntington, 2 8 Churches with less 
Pittsfield, — 5 than three, 38 46 
Total: Conf., 379; Tot., 1,008. 


Total since Jan.1. Comf., 15,514; Tot., 26,145 





BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


DYCK, M. D., D. D. 


CORNELIUS VAN ALEN VAN 


The news has been received of the sudden death of 
Dr. Cornelius Van Dyck of Beirut, Syria, but the date 
is not given. He went as a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board to Syria in 1840, and was the oldest mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Board in that country. He 
was educated as a physician and went out in that 
capacity, but he was ordained by the members of 
the mission in 1846, and two years later became 
principal of the seminary. He was associated with 
Dr. Eli Smith in translating the Bible into Arabic, 
and on the death of Dr. Smith in 1857 took full 
charge of that work. He resided in New York in 
1866-67, to superintend the printing of the new Bible, 
and while there taught Hebrew in Union Theologi- 
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salesrooms 
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Ladies desiring a just equivalent for their 
money, and Outside Carments of the very 
latest style and finish, should call at 


Springer Brothers 


and examine their New Jackets. 
Genteel and as satisfactory in price as can be @ 


found in Boston. 


500 Washington St., corner Bedford St., Boston. 
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cal Seminary. On his return he was made professor 
of pathology in the Syrian Protestant College, con- 
tinuing in that office till 1882. He then gave his 
services to St. George Hospital in Beirut. Dr. Van 
Dyck has had a notable career as a missionary. He 
was held in the highest esteem among Orientals, 
and was considered the greatest Arabic scholar in 
the world. 

Dr Van Dyck was born in Kinderhook, N. Y., in 
1818, and was a graduate of the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia. 


REV. CIIARLES WARE PARK, 

Rey. C. W. Park was one of the most active and 
loved members of the Class ef 1867 at Andover 
Seminary. He left his country soon after gradua- 
tion as a missionary of the American Board to the 
Marathas, Western India, After twelve years of 
service there he returned to America, and in 1885 
was called to the pastorate of the church at Bir- 
mingham, Ct. He resigned last year and withdrew 
from our denomination to become pastor of the 
Unitarian church, Pittsfield, Mass. He died at that 
place of consumption, Nov. 25, at the age of fifty 
years. He leaves a widow, tive daughters and one 


Or 
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WHAT For Christmas? 


Among other fancy pieces we make— 


Melon Spoons, 
Bouillon Spoons, 
Sugar Sifters, 
Preserve Shells, 
Ice Cream Forks, 
Cold Meat Forks, 
Berry Forks, 
Ladies, Pie Servers, &c., &c. 


If you want to make a particularly happy 
hit in the way of presents use 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 








Kar? 





. : Patented. 
Each article stamped on the back 


E. STERLING INLAID rE. 
The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 

Maiden Lane (second door 
’. A complete line of 


Salesrooms, 2 
from Broad way,)N 
Solid Silver, Novelties 046668 to beseen. 
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son, who is a student at Yale University. 





Timely Warnin g. 


The great success of 






a in 1780) has led 
=) many misleading 





facturers of pure 


DORCHEST 


the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 


of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


Chocolates on this continent. 

' used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 

they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 


the chocolate preparations of 


to the placing on the market 
and unscrupulous imitations 
Walter 





and high-grade Cocoas and 
No chemicals are 





ER, MASS. 





SOU 


HEATLET 


IS NOURISHING. 


Sold in 2-Ib, aneasni by all leading Grocers. 
TTT 
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SUD 


OUEPUCCUUED SUPT EET EDEOPELDOEEETTTEE! 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
League, Springhels ald, Mass. 


IMPROVED. 


Cathedral Tubular Bells, 
CHIMES AND PEALS (Harrington and 


other patents.) 
U.S. Tubular Bell Co., Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 
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Central location. 


Well lighted $ 
and courteous attendants. 
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Bros. 


Silver Plate 
that Wears 
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~s sure of 
oe > ” 
7 & the ‘1847 
> if risk 
‘if you wish 
yz the genuine 
original Rog- 
ers Silverware, 


Meriden 
Bnitannia 
Company 


CONN 
NEW YORK. 





MERIDEN, 
208 Fifth Ave., 


The Dawdapey 
of Church Work 


Can be Greatly Relieved by the 


American $8 Typewriter 


which with the Duplicator will make 200 COPIES in 
20 minutes. (Price complete #10.) For Reports, Notices, 
Addresses, Sermons, etc., it is a necessity. 

The price makes it av ailable for young people. 


A SENSIBLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
For letter written with it and catalogue address 
AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
Dept. A, 265 Broadway, New York. 
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ATMANU: JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS’ CARPETS anD 


WASHINGTON ST. 
OPP. BOYLSTOM ST 





Sons & Co., 9 


UPHOLSTERY, “aa 


BOSTON. 
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FORMAL VS. SPONTANEOUS PRAYER. 


The liturgy of the state ehurch is musical 
and often beautiful. So is Tennyson. But 
much of Tennyson is not prayable, and much 
of the liturgy tails to carry the living thought 
and need of the church. You cannot get all 
electricity through one wire, nor cap you 
make the Atlantic tumble in one cataract. 
Official and stereotyped intercessions cannot 
relieve the heart in many of its agonies. I 
know all that can be said in criticism of the 

rayer meeting: of the brother who is too 
ong, of another who is ungrammatical, of a 
third who is too encyclopedic, of a fowrth 
who is grotesque. But I have heard week 
night prayers that threw Ken and Jeremy 
Taylor into the shade, and sometimes from 
poor and uncultivated men. We cannot 
leave the prayer meeting, because it is the 
church praying; it is the obliteration of 
chancel and nave, of clergy and laity; it is 
the church talking with God; it is the “‘ open- 
ing of the kingdm of heaven to all believers!” 
—R-+v. J. Hirst Hallowell, 
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first Sunday school organized in her native town. For 
the last forty-two years she was a member of the First 
Church, Abington. Her piety meant loving self-denial, 
and she was “given to hospitality.” The end was as 
the life, beautiful. When deaf ears and palsied to: gue 
served her no longer, her thoughts found expression in 
smiles, and to a loved one she pointed upward toward 
the eternal home. She walked with God and she was 
not, for God took her. The spell of her life rests upon 
the community like a benediction. 


A 





I believe heaven to be just this: a new 
setting of the principles we are mastering 
and working into our personalities and em- 
bodying in our works and character here 
and now.— David Gregg. 

NESE TY S 

Faith is that acceptance of God which the 
soul is capable of putting forth when it is 
conscious of its own needs and learns that 
God has come to meet those needs.— Henry 
A, Stimson. 











Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





FERRIS—PAINE-—In Gorham, Me., Nov. 5, by Rev. 
G. W. Reynolds, Rev. L. Z. Ferris of Kast Providence, 
RK. L., and Hannah Paine of Gorham. 

WISSLER—REED-—In Des Moines, lo., Nov. 6, by Dr. 
A. L. Frisbie, Rev. H. L. Wissler of Exira and Ida 
A. Reed of Des Moines. 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 





Each 
The 





DAGGETT—In Bangor, Me., Nov. 19, James Milton 
Dagyett, aged 55 yrs. He was for several years an 
officer of Hammond Street Church. 

FLAGG—In Andover, Nov. 16, Mrs. Hannah Trow, 
widow of Timothy Flagg of the former firm of An- 
dover booksellers, publishers, Flagg, Gould & New- 
man, aged 96 yrs, 6 mos. and 13 dys, 

SIMPSON—In Bradford, Nov. 22, Mrs. Harriet B. Simp- 
son. Burial in Brattleboro, Vt. 

SOARES—In Honolulu, H. L, Nov. 2, Mrs. Rachel F., 
wife of Rey. A. V. Soares, pastor of the Portuguese 
Evangelical Church. Born in Springfield, [11., Feb. 7, 
1832, she went with her husband in 1890 to Honolulu 
to work among the Portuguese residents. Her brief 
service was fruitful of good to many whom her 
kindly, loving, Christian spirit brought into personal 
faith in Jesus. 

STORER—In Fair Haven, Ct., Oct. 16, Reuben M. Storer, 
aged 64 yrs., § mos, He was born in New Haven, 
where he resided with the exception of twelve years 
until his death. His sufferings of two years’ dura- 
tion were borne with patient resignation to his 
Father's will. A devoted husband, loving father and 
devoted friend has gone to join the army of the re 
deemed, 

WOODBURY~—In Geneseo, N. Y., Nov. 19, at the home 
of his daughter, wrs. William A. Brodie, George 
Woodbury of Royalston, Mass., aged 72 yrs. 


MKS. DEBORAH HOWLAND. 


Mrs. Howland, daughter of Edward and Elizabeth 
Oollamore) Cushiug, was born in North Hanson, Mass, 

‘eb. 9, 1-00, died at Abington, Nov. 7, 1895. In 1820 she 
married Daniel Sawin, M. D., who diea two years later. 
In 1829 she married Rev. Freeman P. Howland, then 
pastor of the church in Hanson. Twenty years later 
the family removed to Abington, where Mr. Howland 
died thirteen years ago. 

Mrs. Howland was the mother of nine children, six of 
whom survive. A long, useful, beautiful, Christian life 
has come to the close of its earthly career, The best 
elements united to form her noble character. Well 
born, trained and educated, refinement and a passion 
for thoroughness were manifest in all her life. Con 
temporary with a century of marvelous progress she 
kept abreast with the times and retained to the last 
her interest in current events. She early united with 
the Congregational church and became a teacher inthe 
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DAY 
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CONSTANTINE’S 





Any day is bright 
that brings toa suf- 
ferer from blem- 
ishes of the skin the 
welcome change 


PINE TAR 


effected by Con- SOAP 
stantine’s Pine Tar Leactedint team 
Soap. 





Drvaaists.— (Persian Healing.) 
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u Copco Soap inspires 
| confidence at the first 
glance. A handsomer 
cake of soap can’t 
be found than this 
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It Zooks pure and zs 
as pure as it looks. 
You will buy it at 
sight. Your dealer 
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sells it at 5c. a cake. 
Made by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK CO., 


Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 
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MEEVEE 


TANKS and CISTERNS. 
urra: Bt. New By tI TAMS MFS, CO. 
Be ek ade, Pa. be # Mich. 








1. Planning. 
: TIMELY 8. Young Men in Politics. 
Congregationalist | 4. Somebody is Wasting. 
5. Re 1 of Good Citizen- 
Leaflets —= — 


3 cts. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mags, 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 
Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 


tions is as good as the genuine. 











REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY - - SO.OMAHA 


LAVOR 





CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF UNEQUALED VALUE. 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, which aids the system to take 
on Oxygen from the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the system can use. 


IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD, 3“wit,?'Netut’sNere Shoog, “sont 


DISEASE, by removing its causes. 


ment ever has. 
e 


it applies of necessity to all diseases as no other treat- 


THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING, necessary for years, ‘It can be used by the cori 


family. 


*T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I i 
Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the Electric battery, but they balpadl tne coer little. "On Dec. ye ang 


commenced using the Electropoise, and continued it about four months. 


greatly removed, 


which has continued to this date. 


@wAnd ExXundreds More. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


During this time my disabilities were 


In the course of a year from the time | commenced using it I enjoyed almost perfect health, 
I have great faith in it.”” 


Rev. J. H. MANsrFiELp, Athol, Mass. 








TO 
Cure 


That 
Cough 


or Colds of any kind, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 
Disease, there is nothing equal to 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 
Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 
throat, andin afew dayseffects a perfect 
cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach. 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 


$6,000 Reward fora single one not genuine. 


PRICES 36 and 76 CTS. A BOTTLE. 
c SOLD BY ALL Drucaisrts. 
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SUNDAY SOHOOL NOTES. 


A normal class of about thirty members has been 
ganized in the Whitinsville Congregational 
burch, with the Sunday school superintendent, 
Hon. A. F. Whiting, as instructor. 

At many of the State conventions the delegates 
to the International Convention in Boston next 
June have been appointed, while other States have 
instructed their ex-committee to select and appoint 
them. 

Hampden District Association, comprising all 
but six of the twenty-one cities and towns in that 
county, has begun, through its executive commit- 
tee, a systematic visitation of the schools through- 
out the district for the purpose of awakening a 
new and deeper interest in practical aggressive 
work. 

Home departments are receiving additional at- 
tention in many States, and several new ones have 
been organized in Massachusetts since the Fall 
River convention. One pastorin Worcester County 
reports that during the three years since the first 
one was organized in their church nearly all the 
members of two of the churches have been added 
to the regular scbool attendance. 


South Worcester district officers were so much 
pleased with the attendance and interest at the 
Grafton Conference that another was held at Whit- 
insville on Friday afternoon and evening last, with 
a larger attendance. In the afternoon Normal 
Classes and Home Department Work were consid- 
ered, and in the evening How to Instruct Interme- 
diate Classes and How to Hold the Senior Classes. 


A uniform “rally Sunday” is being discussed by 
the representatives of some of the leading denom- 
inations and a sub-committee to consider and rec- 
ommend some plan has been appointed by the State 
executive committee, of which Mr. J. L. Buffington 
of Fall River is chairman. Associated with him is 
Rev. A. E. Dunning, D. D., Warren L. Floyd of 
Lowell, John Gilchrist of Boston and Isaiah Snow 
of Truro, 

The normal training sub-committee of the State 
Association has divided the State into five sections, 
and each member of the committee will undertake 
to present and develop the plan of work in the sec- 
tion nearest to them. Rev. J. M. Dutton of New- 
tonville is chairman of the committee and his col- 
leagues who will assist in the work are Rev. 
George H. Clarke of Malden, Rey. C. A. Stenhouse 
of Taunton, Mr. A. W. Edson of Worcester and 
George W. Pease of Springfield. Correspondence 
regarding it may be addressed to the chairman, or 
to the State Association’s office, 110 Boylston Street, 
Boston. 

Clinton (Mass.) district held their annual conven- 
tion on Tuesday of last week. Bolton, Berlin, Boyl- 
ston, Sterling, Lancaster and Clinton townships 
compose the district and include fourteen schools, 
all of whicb, save one, were represented by dele- 
gates and ten pastors. Pres. E. W. Breed presided 
and the morning session was taken up with reports 
from schools, a talk on Sunday school helps and 
The Best Method of Teaching the Temperance Les 
son by J.N. Dummer. Rev. W. E. Waterbury con- 
ducted a ‘“ pastors’ hour,” the subject being The 
Relation of the Pastor to the Sunday School and of 
the Sunday School to the Pastor. The afternoon 
was profitably employed by addresses on Teachers’ 
Meetings, Rev. D. E. Burtner; Teachers’ Responsi- 
bilities, Rev. H.H. Paine; Normal Work, Rev.J.M. 
Dutton; Relation and Responsibility of the Local 
School to District and State Work, H. 8. Conant; 
and the “ primary hour and children’s service’’ was 
conducted by Miss B. F. Vella. Rev. Smith Baker 
gave the closing address in the evening on Twenty 
Ways of Teaching the Sunday School Lesson. The 
following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: 
president, Rev. H. H. Paine; vice-president, C. M. 
Fay; secretary, B. H. Booth; treasurer, Thomas 
Johnson; executive committee, Rev, F.C. Scherff, 
L. 8. Walker, 8. R. Merrick, Rey. R. F. Markham, 
Rev. L. Scharff and James M. Patton. The attend- 
ance was larger and the interest much in advance 
of previous years. 





THE second summer, many mothers believe, is 
the most precarious in a child’s life; generally it 
may be true, but you will find that mothers and 
physicians familiar with the value of the Gail Bor- 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do not so regard 
it. 








SeLvom WIitrKoUuT TuEM.—“ My mother has taken 
Hood’s Pills for years and weare seldom without them 
inthe house. She always recommends Hood's Pills to 
her friends and says that they are the best of any she 
can obtain.” Sarah L. Adams,4 Aldrich Street, Kast 
Somerville, Mass. 





Hoop’s PILLs are especially prepared to be taken 
with Hood's Sarsaparilla., 
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FREE “Genre Sweet Home’ Soar 
A “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK, 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni 
ture. Has gladdened half a million hearts. Solid Oak 
throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome carv 
ings. It stands 5ft. high, is 24 ft. wide, writing bed 24 in. 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


99 9 IN 
8 4 “Cypy Tale Ro cxen” ee uain 


It can beadjusted to any position, and changed 
at will by the occupant while reclining. A syno- 
nym of luxurious ease and comfort. It is built 
of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifully- 
grained three ply veneer back. The 
seat, head and foot rests are uphol 
stered with silk plush in crimson, 
old red, tobacco brown, old gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. It is very 
strong and perfectly simple in con- 
struction. It is fully guaranteed. 

Our soaps are sold entirely on 
their merits with a guarantee of 
purity. Thousands of families use 
them, and have for many years, inevery locality, many in your vicinity. 


MOST POPULAR 
EVER MADE, 
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+ OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
‘ 100 BARS ‘“* SWEET HOME" SOAP ° ° | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP . 45 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 
« year. For all laundry and household pur Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 
d poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP F 7 ¥ 45 
4 10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . . -70 | | BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME .  .30 
, . A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
A unequaled laundry luxury. Soothing. Cures chapped skin. 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. -60 | | BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . 
2 Exquisite for ladies and children. Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 
‘A matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. f 
x] 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP +. «80 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET od a 
*« 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP. .25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. ° 10 
x) 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP .  .25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
All PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL - $10.00 ¢ 
for 10.00. (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 | 
ne ee 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. ‘The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you /a// the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satistactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 


ALR P DRA RRM RRM RN L MP LMR PRR LM RR MR LR LRM LL LL RL LLL LALA LRARARALLLARLRRA ARP 
« Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you 
* remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
) present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
#¢ Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre« 
* mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 
se ea eb rrrrerarernreercreiererrareds 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 


Hetab. 1876. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nove.—We are personally acquainted with Mr. Larkin, of the Soap Manufacturing Company of Buffalo; 
have sisited their factory; have purchased and used their goods and received premiums offered, and we 
know that they are full vatue. The only wonder is that they are able to give s0 much for so little money, 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
i TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
“y” the first order from each neighborhood 
TAG filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
Vo. 41 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥ 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, 











AGENCIES IN* 
BOSTON, CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ATLANTA. ST LOUIS. 


r JB.COLT & CO. 
115-117 NASSAU ST. 
NEW YORK: 


SENO 
FQR CATALOG 


STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC LANTERNS, *2077.20:20 


ELECTRIC BUFFALO,. 
sat. FOCUSING LAMPS, &¢.- -- 77 


“A GOOD TALE WILL BEAR 
TELLING TWICE.” USE 
SAPOLIO! USE... . 
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PROPOSALS FOR OHRISTIAN UNITY. 


By request we reprint the substance of the 
action taken by the National Council on the 
subject of Christian unity. The two commit- 
tees which had previously considered this 
subject under different forms were continued, 
to be called the Committee on Union with 
Other Denominations and the Committee 
on Denominational Comity. It devolves on 
these committees to advance, as far as may 
be feasible, closer co-operative union with 
the Christian Connection and with Free Bap- 
tists, and to seek organic union if it appears 
to be desirable. The first named committee 
is instructed to negotiate with other denomi- 
nations, also, who may invite such negoti- 
ations. The council expressed its desire for 
some form of federation with other denom- 
inations which shall manifest their growing 
spiritual unity, express their common pur- 
pose and confession of faith in Jesus Christ, 
make visible their fellowship and promote 
united effort to establish the kingdom of God 
in the world. 

The committee is understood to act on the 
following basis: 


(a) In accordance with the Censtitution 
and organic Declaration of this National 
Council, adopted at Oberlin in 1871, declar- 
ing the Holy Scriptures “the sufficient and 
only infallible rule of religious faith and 
practice, their interpretation thereof being in 
substantial accordance with the great doc- 
trines of Christian faith commonly called 
evangelical,” and that “‘the liberty of our 
sharches”’ affords ‘‘the ground and hope of 
a more visible unity in time to come,” we, 
as Congregational churches, recognize no 
creed of human origin, no matter how vener- 
able or historically honored by us and by the 
Christian Church, to have authority over our 
faith, which authority belongs only to the 
Word of God. 

(6) In any union contemplated those who 
join together have, accordingly, the right to 
maintain their conscientious varieties of faith 
and order. 


The committee is instructed to present to 
other denominations of evangelical Chris- 
tians for their consideration the following 
platform: 


1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, as containing all things neces. 
sary to salvation, and as being the rule and 
ultimate standard of Christian faith. 

2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the divine 
Lord and Saviour and the teacher of the 
world. 

3. The Church of Christ, which is his body, 
whose great mission it is to preach his gospel 
to the world. . 

4, Liberty of conscience in the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures and in the administra- 
tion of the church. 





OLUBBING RATES. 


For the convenience of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with the publishers of some leading peri- 
odicals by which we can furnish them, in connection 
with The Congregationalist, at a reduced rate. The 
postage is prepaid in all cases. Subscribers may order 
as many of the publications named as they choose, at 
the prices annexed. 







The Century Magazine................cccccscseees $3.60 
Harper’s Magazine..... 3.28 
Atlantic Monthly... 
Scribner’s Magazin 


Let all who send to us for the above periodicals take 
notice that, after receiving the first number, they must 
write to the publication itself, and not to us, in case of 
any irregularity, or if they wish to have the direction 
changed to any other post office. The money which is 
sent to us for these periodicals we forward promptly 
to the various offices, and our responsibility in the 
matter then ceases. 
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‘*BROWnN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are a simple 
and convenient remedy for bronchial affections and 
coughs. Carry them in your pocket. Sold only in 
boxes. 


WHAT BETTER PROOF?—We have actually re- 
ceived more than ten thousand voluntary letters 
from those who have been cured of some form of 
throat and lung trouble by Adamson’s Botanic 
Cough Balsam. Think what a tribute of apprecia- 
tion this is. Sold by your local druggist. 
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A TERRIBLE RECORD. 


An Appalling Increase of 
Weekly Mortality. 


Deaths bv Heart Failure and 
Heart Disease. 


In the Rush of Life Some- 
thing Should be Taken 


To Keep Nerves Strong, Heart 
Action Vigorous. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura the Best Rem- 
edy in the World. 


The death of Soand So from heart failure 
is becoming acommon announcement. Such 
occurrences are of appalling frequency. 
Hardly a day passes that some successful mer- 
chant, or noted business man, some distin- 
guished professional, or some leading society 
lady does not succumb to this distinctive 
archer, and the community is filled with 
gloom and dismay at the suddenness of their 
deaths. We hear of the death of prominent 
people, but how many thousands of people in 
the ordinary walks of life die daily of the 
dreaded nerve weakvess of the heart? 





MR. GEO. VANNAH. 


That great organ is the motive power. It 
moves the whole system. Once it fails and 
allis over. And how quickly it ceases; how 
unexpected the end! It comes like the thief 
in the night; its approach is not heard. Whose 
turn next? Whocan tell? Not the wisest of 
us all. How important, then, that we should 
try to stay its progress; that we should keep 
the heart and nerves which control its action 
steady and vigorous. 

How can it be done? Only by strengthen- 
ing and vitalizing the heart and the nerves 
which control its every beat, the mighty 
power which gives it tone and vital health. 
Many thoughtful minds have labored to dis- 
cover some energizing element—some preduct 
of nature to prevent the waste and keep this 
organ in its naturally healthy condition. In 
this search the intelligent and patient labors 
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of one scientific physician have been crowned, 
after years of effort, with eminent success. 
His grand discovery, Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy, is pre-eminently the 
best heart remedy, the medicine which always 
restores a strong, vigorous and healthy heart 
action. If you have a weak heart, or fear that 
its action is not as strong as it should be, lose 
no time in using Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. The symptoms are plain, 
—headache, dizziness, strange, faint feelings, 
sinking at the pit of stomach, fluttering in the 
chest, nervousness, restless, sleepless nights 
with dreams, sense of anxiety or foreboding. 
There may or may not be pains in the chest. 
If any of these symptoms are present, take 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve rem- 
edy at once. Use this remedy of wondrous 
power in time and you need have no fear of 
sudden death from weak heart and heart 
failure. 

Follow the example of Mr. Geo. Vannah of 
Damariscotta Mills, Me., who says: 

‘* Nearly ten years ago I began to have what 
the doctors called heart trouble, and up to the 
present time it has been growing worse. It 
was so bad I was actually afraid to go to 
sleep at night, and many times during the 
night it would seem to me that I was dying 
and could not live five minuteslonger. I em- 
ployed three of the best doctors, but got no re- 
lief whatever, and as a last resort I thought I 
would try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy. I have only taken one bottle 
and am now on the second and the heart 
trouble has been entirely removed. 

‘*T was so pressed for breath at times that I 
could not work but very little. The trouble 
is all gone and I can now sleep and rest as 
well as I ever could in my life. Before I be- 
gan taking the Nervura what sleep I did get 
did me but little good, I was troubled so much 
with frightful dreams; but I thank the Lord 
for Dr. Greene’s Nervura, as I can now sleep 
all night and feel refreshed in the morning. I 
have talked with several persons who are 
similarly afilicted as myself, and would 
recommend to one and all, do not hesitate 
longer, but give Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy a trial and be convinced of 
its curative powers.” 

Walter E. Vannah of thesame town verifies 
the above testimonial as he says: “I can 
truthfully certify that the above statement of 
Mr. Vannah is positively true in every sense 
of the word.”’ 

This is not an isolated instance. Thousands 
of people throughout the world have also been 
saved by Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the great 
blood and nerve remedy. Heart disease does 
not select its victims; it may strike you at 
any moment. Nourish and strengthen your 
vital powers to resist its onslaught by taking 
this wonderful medicine. Remember this 
great remedy is the discovery of the success- 
ful specialist, Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass., who adds to its value by allow- 
ing all who use it to consult him personally, 
or by letter, free of charge. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 








My son was afflicted with 
catarrh. I induced him to 
try Ely’s Cream Balm and 
the disagreeable catarrkal 
smell all left him. He ap- 
pears as well as any one.— 
J.C. Olmstead, Arcola, Wi. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 


CRE, 
C4>. AM BALM 
Ss 
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A particle is applied into each nostril and is agreeable, 
Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 


DYSP 









Also Special Barley 
and Patent Biscw Pastry Flour. 
Unrivaled ica o&\Europe. 
Pamphlets es Free. 
Write Farwell rtowMN. Y., U.S.A. 
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4. Heart Disease 
¢. Kills Suddenly, 


but never without fair warning. By an 
occasional fluttering, a perceptible palpita- 
tion, shortness of breath, etc.; in many ways 
is the victim fully notified. But his friends ° 
are ignorant,and the warning is disregarded, 
until loving associates are shocked and 
dazed by another sudden death. 

“My wife suffered years with heart trouble 
which the doctors called incurable valvular 
coagulation of the heart. She took 3 bottles 
of Dr. Miles’ Heart Cure six months ago, 
and has not suffered since. She sleeps well, 
and is like a new person altogether, and 
says Dr. Miles’ Remedies are gold to her.”"— 
F. B. Jackson, 701 S. 27th St., Omaha, Neb. 
For sale by druggists on guarantee that 
first bottle will benefit, or money refunded. 


Dr. Miles’ 
Heart Cure 
Restores Health 


The Reason Why. 


Why is it that Compound Oxygen cures so 
many cases of disease which physicians have 
pronounced incurable? Oxygen is admitted 
to be a germicide. Ozone is a revitalizer. 
Many diseases have been shown to result 
from the presence of bacteria or germs. 
Compound Oxygen is rich in ozone, and is, 
therefore, a revitalizer and a powerful one 
as well as anti septic, and this accounts for 
the wonderful success which it has achieved 
within the past twenty-five years. This 
success is an established fact, substantiated 
by the willing testimony of grateful patients. 
For further information, call and see Drs. 
Starkey and Palen at their office, or wiite 
for book of 200 pages sent free. 


Peter Moiler’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


IS ESSENTIALLY 

A MEDICINAL 

COD LIVER OIL, 
as it is prepared from the livers of 
cod-fish only that are perfectly fresh 
and free from indication of disease. 
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THE OIL IS EXTRACTED 
at a proper temperature, and is 
kept from atmospheric contact 
from the beginning of the process 
of extraction until it is safely 
corked up in bottles. 


Put up only in flat, oval bottles, sealed with date 
of production in perforated letters. 


Send for pamphlet on “Norway's 
LOEOTEN ISLANDs.” 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


1 DENT’S 

y TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

} Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MicH. 














‘(A Dwei wair ) Ls 
Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Wor? 








ARE YOU DEAF? 
DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE wit help youif youdo. Itisa 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
if any one not bern deaf. When in the ear it is in- 
Visible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
itis to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spec- 
tacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested 
FREE OF CHA BGE atany ofthe NEW YORK 
AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices. 716 Metropolitan 
BKdg., Madison Sq., N. Y., 483 Phillips Bdg., 
120 Tremont St., Boston, or 843 Equitable 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF ANDREW 
AND PHILIP OONVENTION. 

The Second Federal Convention of the 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip was held 
in Philadelphia Nov. 15-17. Dr. Eckels and 
his people extended a hearty welcome to the 
delegates and freely opened the beautiful 
West Arch Presbyterian Church for their use. 
It is only seven years since the first Brother- 
hood chapter was formed in Reading, Pa., and 
for several years it was almost entirely con- 
fined to the Reformed Church. At the recent 
convention fourteen denominations were rep- 
resented. There are now at least eight thou- 
sand young men connected with the organiza- 
tion and many thousands more working under 
the same principles who have not yet been 
enrolled. As many more are banded together 
for the same purpose in the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew in the Episcopal Church. This 
large number of consecrated young men are 
working within the local church, under the 
direction of the pastor, definitely and syste- 
matically for the salvation of men. 

Some of the best speakers of the country 
were present at the convention, and from be- 
ginning to end there was not a weak address. 
All the speakers emphasized the need of spe- 
cial organization of the men within the local 
church and indorsed the Brotherhood as the 
best agency to meet the need. The most not- 
able addresses were made by Dr. William 
Henry Roberts, Hon. John Wanamaker, ex- 
Governor Beaver and Dr. James I. Good of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. David James Burrell and 
Mr. Robert Spear of New York, and promi- 
nent Brotherhood men like Rev. Messrs. Ru- 
fus W. Miller, president of the Federal Coun- 
cil, Howard Wilber Ennis of Washington and 
Alfred E. Myers of New York. 

The Brotherhood Star, the ofticial organ of 
the order, doubled its subscription list at the 
convention. The Presbyterian chapters have 
sent a letter to every pastor of that denomina- 
tion and the movement is meeting with such 
hearty approval that there is every reason to 
expect that the General Assembly at its next 
meeting will give it officialindorsement. The 
convention made apparent that the Brother- 
hood has accomplished some great results. 
The numerical growth has been very rapid 
considering the high spiritual character of 
the movement and the enthusiasm enkindled 
has been most pleasing; but it has done more. 
It has demonstrated that the Christian life of 
today demands the organization of the men 
in the local church. 

A few years ago the brotherhood leaders 
found the churches unprepared or unwilling 
to acknowledge the need or to see the advan- 
tage of such specialized effort. That objection 
is pow almost never raised. Some of the best 
thought of the church is hard at work upon 
this problem, the evidence of which is seen in 
the prominence given to the subject in the 
gatherings of Christian workers and the rapid 
increase of various organizations of men 
within the church. In the federal idea the 
brotherhood has made a real contribution to 
Christian thought and church union. Each 
denomination has full control of the organiza- 
tion within its own field and appoints its rep- 
resentatives to the Federal Council, which has 
a general oversight of the work. This plan 
of federation has disarmed all criticism, works 
perfectly and has met with the heartiest com- 
mendation of many denominational leaders 
who declared it to be an advance thought in 
connection with interdenominational work. 

Sut the best result of the brotherhood is the 
fact that it is reaching men and winning them 
to the service of Christ and the church. Lit- 
erature and information may be secured from 
Mr. H. D. Heathfield, Malden, Mass. 

E. N. H. 





For Over-Indulgence 
Take Worstord’s Acid Phosphate. 


It preserves and renews the vitality, strengthens 
the nerves and stimulates the stomach to healthy 
action. 





For 


865 


Stomach 
Or Liver 
Troubles, Take 





AYER'S 


Cathartic Pills 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


After ‘sickness. take | Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 





Giticura 


THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in cur- 
ing torturing, disfigur- 
ing diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, and es- 
pecially baby humours. 


Couricura Remenigs are sold thronghont the world 
y SONS 1. oF 


British depot: F 


Newbery & ron, Porter 


Dave « Cur ¢ 
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Larrabee’s 
Liniment 


is an old and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 
sixty years, proving its wonderful worth 
and efficacy in all painful diseases, such 
as Rheumatism, 
Toothache, Lumbago, 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 

Try it. 
or by mail, 25 cents. 


WINKELMANN & BROWN DRUG CO., 


Rheumatic 


euralgia, Catarrh 
ackache and 


For sale by all druggists 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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Acknowledged 
so by every 
physician. 


If your druggist does not C 
4 ‘ - 
keep it, please write and give 
name and address to 


E. FOUGERA & Co. : 
26-28 North William St 
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FRENCH National Prize of 


16.600 Francs. 


No household 3 
should be 












New York. 3] 











Royal is ai 
ROYAL a Safeguard. “3253 
pure cream of tartar BAKING POWDER, and is the brand which 


has been analyzed and recommended by the very highest authorities 


in the land. 


The health officers of London, New York and Chicago give it the 


greatest praise for its marvelous purity and leavening strength. 


The market is full of low-grade baking powders 


They are mostly 


made of alum and inferior ingredients, and are palmed off upon the 


public at a price which is lower than a high-grade powder can be sold 


for, and yet much greater than their intrinsic value. 


All consumers should be on their guard, and whenever any baking 


powder is offered at a lower price than the Royal it will be safer to have 


it analyzed before using, to ascertain if it is not made from alum. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 











WHILE thousands are idle and starving because they 
never learned to work, other thousands are earning good 
wages because their mothers saw to it that they learned 
the use of tools when their habits were being formed. 
Running a Scroll Saw is better exercise than riding a 
bicycle. It contents the boys to stay at home, cultivates 
their tastes, and makes their hands skillful for any kind of 
mechanical employment which ihey may wish to follow 
in after years. A good mechanic is sure of a living if all 

P his other. under- 
takings fail him. 
ie More than one mil- 
lion of these Saws 
have been sold, and 
the demand con- 
tinues. 

We sell the best 
foot-power saw 
1 (called the No. 1 
\, Rogers) with Drill- 
H ing attachment, 
. i Blower, Tools, and 

MH Designs, for $3.50. 

1 The Goodell Lathe, 
as seen in the above 
cut, costs $12, with Scroll Saw Attachment and all neces- 
sary tools and designs. We are now the headquarters 
for all things in the scroll-sawing line, including Foot and 
Hand Machines, Star Saw Blades, Designs of every kind, 
Wood, Clock Movement, etc. Send money for what you 
want, or buy from hardware dealers. 

Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, *xew'vorx.” 
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R.H.STEARNS&C0. 


We are now offering the following Great Bargains in 


“JOHN D. CUTTERS’” 


BLACK SILKS. 


Black Peau de Soie 
Black Satin 

Black Satin 

Black Satin . 
Black Armure 


Fancy Silks 


$1.59, worth $2.00 


ioe, “ 2.00 
on... * 2.25 
j—_, * 2.50 
a. * 1.75 


THAT WE GUARANTEE. 


Nearly Our Whole Stock Divided into More than 20 Lots. 


$1.00 now 7F9c 
$2.50 “ $1.10 
75. -.» * |  @Be 
$2.75 “4 ms “ 1.50 
$375 -- “ £80 


Others just as good. 





$3.50 . . now $1.75 
$8.50, mn, “§ 2,60 $ 
$2.25 . 1.50 
$4.50 : 1.25 


Others just as good. 


R, H. STEARNS & CO. 


Tremont St. and Temple PIl., Boston. 
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